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1957. 


BY HAMISH BLAIR. 


PART I. 


‘ Calcutta Gazette ’ 
Extraordinary. 


“A state of emergency hav- 
ing arisen which renders it 
desirable that a Provisional 
Government should be ap- 
pointed, the Governor of Bengal 
in Council is pleased to appoint 
the following as a Provisional 
Government with unlimited 
powers :— . 

‘John Hardy, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, commanding 
the Roughrider Corps. 

“ William Crichton, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, com- 
manding the Oale- 
donian Regiment. 

“Sir Apurbo Moitra, Kt. 

“ Ahmed Ali, Nawab Baha- 
dur. 

“ Robert Clough, Barrister- 
at-law. 

“ All persons in civil or mili- 
tary employ are hereby re- 
VOL. CCXXVII.—NO. MCCCLXXIII, 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 


quired to carry out all orders 
issued by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment as above constituted, 
for which this Notification shall 
be their warrant. The citizens 
of Bengal are likewise enjoined 
to obey all orders and notifica- 
tions issued by the Provisional 
Government on peril of their 
lives. 


“By Order of the Governor of 
Bengal in Council, 


“A. T. MOOKERJEE, 
‘* Chief Secretary to Government. 


‘“‘Dated Catcutta, the 
5th November 1957.” 


Proclamation of Martial Law. 


“JT, John Hardy, President 
of the Provisional Government 
of Bengal, by order of the said 


Provisional Government, do 
M 
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hereby proclaim the existence 
of a state of martial law 
throughout the city and suburbs 
of Calcutta. Major-General J. 
C. Stewart, commanding the 
Presidency and Assam, is hereby 
appointed Military Governor of 
Calcutta, with powers of life 
and death. All citizens of 
Calcutta are required, on peril 
of their lives, to yield implicit 
obedience to orders issued under 
this Notification by the Military 
Governor. It is not intended 
to curtail their movements or 
liberties any more than is 
judged to be necessary for the 
preservation of order. 


*‘JoHN HARDY, 


‘* President, Provisional Government. 


** Dated Catcurta, the 
5th November 1957.” 


The above Notifications were 
sent off to the official printers 
almost before Colonels Hardy 
and Crichton and Robert Clough 
had taken their seats in the 
Governor’s bureau. As soon 
as they had seated themselves, 
Hardy began to shoot out 
laconic orders. Assured of the 
support of his colleagues, he 
did not pause to refer to them ; 
time was too precious. His 
staff, accustomed to his methods, 
obeyed with an efficient and 
joyous alacrity. He distributed 
his orders to various officers 
and orderlies by name; the 
substance of them was as 
follows :— 

“Get all the Commissioners 
of Divisions on the long dis- 
tance telephone, Communicate 
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to them the effect of the 
‘Gazette Extraordinary,’ order 
them to pass it on to all 
magistrates and judges, and 
acknowledge receipt. 

** Montgomery, telephone to 
Sir Apurbo Moitra, to General 
Stewart, and to Sir Everard 
Bates, Commissioner of Police, 
Say to each of them that their 
presence is required at Govern- 
ment House immediately. See 
that the guard admits them, 
and bring them here as soon 
as they arrive. 

“Major Bellingham, with- 
draw the Roughriders to head- 
quarters, leaving 100 of the 
cavalry section here as an 
emergency force. Tell the other 
commandants to withdraw their 
troops from Government House, 
but all must stand to arms at 
their headquarters, ready for 
action at a moment’s notice. 
The flying section will recon- 
noitre over the jute mills at 
intervals, beginning at day- 
break to-morrow. 

“Captain Robertson, hand 
this notice as to the establish- 
ment of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to the editors of the six 
daily papers. Order them to 
publish it prominently and 
without comment, and to pub- 
lish no other reference to the 
matter at any time without 
permission of the Military Gov- 
ernor. Tell them that the 
slightest infraction of these 
orders will lead to the sup- 
pression of the paper, and 
possibly to the execution of the 
editors and printers.” 

“Captain Wilson, here is 4 
list of persons to be arrested, 
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together with their addresses. 
Seize them and convey them 
to the Fort, where they will 
remain pending the issue of 
further orders by the Military 
Governor. Should there be 
any attempt at rescue or 
escape, you will cut them down. 
(The list contained the names 
of five Bengali politicians, two 
Punjabis, and one newspaper 
editor.) Send a machine-gun 
detachment to the University, 
and disperse any assemblies of 
students that may attempt to 
congregate to-morrow. Post 
up the ‘Gazette Extraordinary’ 
at the University, the Law 
Courts, the Bar Library, the 
Stock Exchange, the clubs, and 
every other place where people 
are likely to meet for business 
or pleasure.” 

While Hardy issued these 
orders by word of mouth, 
Robert Clough wrote busily, 
and Colonel Crichton, the re- 
maining member of the Pro- 
visional Government, smoked 
and nodded approval of Hardy’s 
instructions. When the flow 
of orders slackened for a mo- 
ment, he leaned forward and 
said— 

“What about the two Uni- 
versity Corps and the National 
Volunteers ? ” 
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“We can make no arrange- 
ments regarding them until we 
have seen the General and the 
Commissioner of Police,” Hardy 
replied. “I want to find out 
from Bates if he has discovered 
the cache of arms which exists 
somewhere near Calcutta, for 
if the National Volunteers have 
succeeded in arming themselves 
to any extent, we shall have to 
turn on a bigger force to deal 
with them. It will be for 
General Stewart to parade the 
University Corps and disarm 
them if he thinks fit.” 

“Why do you qualify the 
order ? ” asked Crichton. ‘‘ Can 
there be any doubt about the 
necessity of disarming them ? ” 

“TI think there is,” Hardy 
replied. ‘‘ You will find that 
a great many Bengalis will side 
with us, and you will also find 
a good many of their sons in 
the University Corps. Besides, 
the University Corps hate the 
National Volunteers and despise 
them as heartily as the old- 
fashioned cavalryman used to 
look down on the foot slogger.” 

Montgomery knocked at the 
door and entered. 

“Sir Apurbo Moitra is here, 
sir,” he announced. 

“Show him in at once,” said 
the President. 


II. 


Sir Apurbo Moitra came into 
the room with a brisk step and 
alert manner, and started as 
he noticed the men who occu- 
pied it. He was a man nearer 
sixty than fifty, but looked— 


as indeed he was—in the prime 
of life. He had a well-shaped 
head, thickly covered with black 
and glossy hair, a small black 
moustache neatly trimmed, eyes 
whose piercing character was 
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emphasised by the gold spec- 
tacles he wore, and a square 
jaw. He was slightly below 
the middle height, and was in 
European dress. His accent 
was somewhat clipped, indi- 
cating a youth passed entirely 
in India—he had never travelled 
until well on in middle life,— 
but his English was clear, vigor- 
ous, and generally idiomatic. 
Although a Bengali, he was 
senior partner in one of the 
principal European firms in 
Calcutta. 

He paused when just over 
the threshold. 

“Hullo, Hardy!” he ex- 
claimed. “There must have 
been some mistake. I was rung 
up fifteen minutes ago and 
told the Governor wanted to 
see me.” 

Hardy rose and shook him 
by the hand, as did the other 
members of the Government. 

“There is no mistake, Sir 
Apurbo,” he said. “The Gov- 
ernor has delegated his powers 
to us four and yourself; we 
have ventured to send for you 
to notify you of your appoint- 
ment as a member of the Pro- 
visional Government.” 

The new-comer took in the 
situation in a flash, and his 
white teeth showed in a smile 
of genuine enjoyment. 

“Oh!” he commented, “so 
you have done it at last, have 
you? I wondered how much 
longer you were going to stand 
it. So you have His Excellency 
under lock and key, have you ? 
I'll swear he never thought of 
@ Provisional Government him- 
self,” 


“No,” replied Hardy. “tt 
was our idea, but he fell ip 
with it after we had talked to 
him. And now, Moitra, will 
you join us? ” 

“What if I don’t ? ” quizzed 
the other. 

“TI am afraid it won’t make 
much difference,” Hardy re- 
plied. ‘You see your name 
has already been affixed to a 
notification which is being run 
off as a ‘Gazette Extraordin- 

Sir Apurbo Moitra breathed 
a sigh of relief. ‘“ That settles 
it,” he commented, as he sat 
down on one of the two vacant 
chairs. “Not that I would 
have refused anyhow. These 
Swine require a lesson, and it 
is worth while risking a hanging 
in order to give it to them. I 
am for strong measures, Hardy. 
Will you let me see the notifica- 
tion which I am supposed to 
have signed ? ” 

He read through both an- 
nouncements and nodded ap- 
proval. “By the way,” he 
said, “‘ martial law means the 
curfew, doesn’t it? Everybody 
indoors after dark ? ”’ 

Clough replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

“That’s all very well,” pur- 
sued Sir Apurbo, “but don't 
forget the Lakshmi and Kali 
Poojahs come on in a few days, 
and that involves processions 
with images, immersions, and 
all sorts of things after dark. 
It won’t do for us to interfere 
with these age-long customs.” 

“JT am glad you mentioned 
it,”” answered Hardy. “ Yes, 
of course we must arrange for 
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the poojahs to be celebrated. 
As a matter of fact, by the 
time they come on the city 
ought to have been pacified 
sufficiently to admit of the 
lightening or the removal of 
martial law.” 

“Yes, on one condition,” 
said Sir Apurbo, “and that is 
that you strike terror into the 
hearts of these budmashes in 
the first day or two. Don’t 
hesitate to shoot if there is 
the slightest opposition. A 
little blood-letting at the begin- 
ning will save much bloodshed 
later on.” 

“ Bravo, Moitra ! ” exclaimed 
Colonel Crichton. “I almost 
wish you had been nominated 
Military Governor.” 

“What you English fail to 
realise,” continued Sir Apurbo, 
“is what colossal humbugs 
most of my countrymen are. 
There is nothing they love like 
frm government. Even the 
politicians dote on it in secret, 
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however they may denounce 
it in public. Give them a good 
stiff dose of ‘ martial law and 
no damned nonsense,’ and I 
predict that Calcutta will re- 
main absolutely peaceful, and 
that we shall be the most 
popular Government that has 
ever been known. Where is 
Ahmed Ali? ” 

** Probably in bed,” answered 
Clough. 

“But he has signed the 
notification just as I have. 
Why don’t you send for him 
as you sent for me? ” 

“To-morrow will be ample 
time to get hold of him,” re- 
plied the legal member of the 
Government. ‘He will come 
when we want him, and en- 
dorse everything that we shall 
do. We have other and more 
urgent matters to attend to.” 

“General Stewart,” an- 
nounced Montgomery, stepping 
aside to admit the G.O.C. at 
Fort William in Bengal. 


IT. 


The Provisional Government 
rose to their feet as the General 
entered, and Hardy and Crich- 
ton saluted. General Stewart 
stopped short, returned the 
salute mechanically, and then 
looked round him in some 
astonishment. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I expected to find 
the Governor here.” 

“You find the Government, 
General,’ Hardy replied. ‘A 
crisis having arisen, the Gover- 
hor in Council has retired from 


active participation in affairs, 
and has nominated the gentle- 
men whom you see—and one 
other—as a Provisional Govern- 
ment. Here is the notification 
authorising us to function.” 
General Stewart scanned the 
notification and smiled under 
his grizzled moustache. He 
was about the same age as Sir 
Apurbo Moitra, but showed it 
a good deal more. He was 
short, thick-set, and red-faced 
—an entirely good-natured per- 
sonality, with reserves of 














strength which few people sus- 
pected. 

“So that is how the land 
lies,” he commented, laying 
down the paper on the table. 
“You have taken a bold step, 
gentlemen—indeed, a desperate 
step,—but I don’t know that 
you could have done anything 
else. And now, why have you 
sent for me? ”’ 

“Tf you will sit down, Gen- 
eral, we can soon explain that,” 
answered Hardy, handing him 
the second notification as they 
all seated themselves. The 
General studied it in silence. 

“You are satisfied, gentle- 
men, that the emergency calls 
for martial law?” he said. 
“Personally, I should have 
preferred to wait for some overt 
expression of violence.” 

“Tf we had waited for that, 
we might have waited until it 
was too late,” replied Hardy. 
“Our reasons appear to us to 
be sufficiently cogent, and they 
are these. In the first place, 
a military outbreak, in which 
all the native corps under your 
command are implicated, has 
been fixed to take place a week 
hence, and it may actually 
take place several days earlier. 
In the second place, there is 
bound to be trouble in Calcutta 
when it becomes known that 
we have upset the Government 
of Sir James Bowles and have 
formed a Provisional Govern- 
ment. In the third place—and 
this is by no means the least 
important consideration, — we 
want to show the Baboos that 
we mean business.” 

“I quite agree with our 


President,’ struck in Sir Apurbo 
Moitra. “The third considerga- 
tion is the most important of 
all. We have got to teach the 
Baboos a lesson.” 

The General showed signs of 
emotion. ‘ Are you sure about 
the military outbreak?” he 
asked. 

“Tam perfectly certain about 
it,” answered Hardy. “Time, 
date, and place are fixed, and 
I owe my knowledge to the 
Sultan of Jehanabad, who actu- 
ally despatched his sister, the 
Princess Roshanara, to bring us 
the news by air. The rising is 
fixed for the 14th of November, 
and we are arresting to-night 
at least half a dozen Calcutta 
agitators who are mixed up 
with it.” 

General Stewart was silent 
for a few moments. Then he 
said— 

“If that is so, I agree with 
you as to a state of emergency 
having arisen.” 


** And you will act as Military 
Governor of Calcutta? ” This 
from Hardy. 


The General nodded assent. 

“T will hand you an aide 
memoire which is being drawn 
up by Mr Clough,”’ Hardy con- 
tinued, “and this will contain 
our considered views as to the 
measures which are desirable 
to pacify the city. Meanwhile 
you may take it as a general 
instruction that for the first 
week martial law should be 
administered with the utmost 
sternness. I don’t believe in 
a policy of mere terror——” 

“I do, Mr President,” mur- 
mured Sir Apurbo. 
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“But,” continued Hardy, 
“when orders are issued they 
must be obeyed; and as the 
political element has got above 
itself after the encouragement 
it has received and the im- 
punity it has enjoyed, it may 
require one or two sharp lessons 
before it realises that a Govern- 
ment is once more in being. 
You are therefore authorised, 
General, to punish summarily 
and drastically any attempt to 
disobey your orders. I should 
imagine that after the first day 
or two it will not be necessary.” 

“T shall disarm the native 
troops in the Fort to-morrow 
morning,” said General Stewart. 
“T take it that the University 
Corps should also have its teeth 
drawn ? ” 

“That is a matter on which 
I should like the opinion of 
Sir Apurbo Moitra,” replied 
Hardy. “It is a matter of 
great delicacy. On the one 
hand, we can’t leave a dis- 
affected body of armed students 
at large. On the other hand, 
they may not prove to be dis- 
affected. What do you think, 
Sir Apurbo ? ” 

“T think,” replied the Ben- 
gali knight, “that if General 
Stewart parades them and 
makes an appeal to their loy- 
alty, most of them will stand 
firm. Of course, there is a 
budmash element among them, 
and it will probably break 
away. But don’t forget, gen- 
tlemen, that a very large num- 
ber of citizens, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, are whole-heart- 
edly on the side of the British, 
and that many of these Univer- 
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sity boys are the sons and 
nephews of these people. For 
the disaffected, however, there 
should be the shortest shrift. 
Mildness will be completely 
thrown away upon them.” 

“Well, gentlemen, you will 
doubtless leave the matter to 
me,” said the General. “‘ Per- 
sonally, I prefer to run no 
risks.” 

Jim Montgomery appeared 
at the door. 

“Sir Everard Bates has just 
come, sir,” he announced, and 
the Commissioner of Police fol- 
lowed immediately on his heels 
—a man of middle height and 
middle age, a monocle stuck in 
his right eye, and a face which 
never seemed to lose a certain 
quizzical expression. He had 
a slight clipped moustache. 

He exhibited no surprise at 
the company assembled in the 
Governor’s private room. He 
had expected the auxiliary 
forces to take action when the 
Legislative Council passed its 
fatal resolution; one glance 
round the room showed him 
that the reins of Government 
had indeed changed hands. 

He addressed himself to 
General Stewart as the senior 
military officer, but the General 
nodded and referred him to 
Hardy. 

“IT am the head of the 
Provisional Government, Sir 
Everard,” explained Hardy. 
“The Governor has delegated 
his powers to five citizens, of 
whom four are present; and 
in virtue of the powers con- 
ferred upon us we have newly 
proclaimed martial law, and 
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appointed General Stewart as 
Military Governor of Calcutta. 
We have sent for you in order 
to inform you of the state of 
emergency which has arisen, 
and in order that you and the 
General may be able to act in 
concert to preserve the peace. 
I think we are all known to 
each other.” 

Sir Everard Bates now took 
his seat at the table. 

“I suppose,” said Colonel 
Crichton, ‘‘ that you can count 
on the loyalty of the police ? ” 

“Generally speaking, yes,” 
was the answer. ‘“ Being up- 
countrymen they are cordially 
detested by the Bengalis, and 
they are certainly not privy 
to any mischief that may have 
been hatched locally. My Ben- 
gal inspectors I can vouch for. 
A finer and a braver set of men 
does not exist anywhere.” 

** To-morrow will be the most 
critical day we shall have to 
face,” said Hardy, “and the 
business of putting down dis- 
order will depend very largely 
upon whether the disaffected 
element is able to distribute 
arms to its adherents. Have 
you by any chance been able 
to locate the cache which we 
know they have established 
somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood ? ” 

“ Unfortunately, I have not,” 
answered the Police Commis- 
sioner. ‘But the chances are 
against their being able to 
make use of it. It is not in 


Calcutta—of that I feel sure,— 
while if it is anywhere outside, 
We can prevent the arms from 
coming in by watching the four 
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main roads which afford ep. 
trance into Calcutta, and the 
river front will also have to 
be strictly patrolled. The rail- 
way authorities, of course, must 
also be warned to search all 
passengers at the main sta- 
tions.” 

“Tf you are right,’’ observed 
Hardy, “‘our task should be 
simplified. The chief danger 
will then be the mill hands on 
the river. They have been 
getting ready to rise for some 
time, and the trouble on French 
territory, when the Princess 
Roshanara’s plane was de- 
stroyed by the mill hands of 
the Brindaban mill, is bound to 
spread to our own people.” 

Robert Clough now handed 
a paper to General Stewart. 
“That,” he said, “‘is the aide 
memoire embodying our views 
generally on the task before 
us. Perhaps you and Sir Ever- 
ard will both examine it at 
leisure. Your first act, General, 
will be, I take it, the disarming 
of the troops in the Fort? ” 

The General rose. “The 
troops will parade at day- 
break,” he replied, “and the 
disarmament should be effected 
by seven o’clock. If there is 
nothing more to be said, gentle- 
men, I will now get back to the 
Fort.” 

“ With your permission, gen- 
tlemen,’’ added Sir Everard 
Bates, “‘I will go with General 
Stewart, and we can compare 
notes on the aide memoire be- 
fore I post my police.” 

The two officers then with- 
drew, and Crichton yawned and 
stretched himself. 
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“TIsn’t it about time we 
had replies from the Divisions 
on the long distance?” he 
inquired. Then he started 
violently. 

“By Jove, Hardy!” he ex- 
claimed. “It’s past midnight. 
What about those poor women 
whom you ordered off to the 
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drawing-room a couple of hours 
ago a > 

“TI am afraid they will have 
to stay there for two or three 
hours more,” was the dry 
response. ‘‘ We cannot afford 
to turn them loose to spread 
the news all over Calcutta 
before daylight.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 


The night of 5th November 
was a sleepless one for a great 
many people in Calcutta. Un- 
der instructions from the Provi- 
sional Government, a censor- 
ship was established over posts 
and telegraphs; the railway 
administrations were notified to 
hold themselves in readiness 
to carry out any orders they 
might receive in the interests 
of law and order, and especially 
to keep at least three trains 
always ready for the transport 
of troops; the Treasury was 
taken over; the Calcutta Cor- 
poration was suspended, and 
municipal affairs were placed 
in the hands of a single official 
with autocratic powers, and 
acting under the Military Gov- 
ernor. The Government press 
was set to work printing numer- 
ous copies of the notification, 
which were placarded all over 
the city in English, Bengali, 
and Urdu. It also appeared 
in all the six daily papers with 
one exception, together with 
a brief paragraph to the effect 
that Sir James Bowles, while 
retaining the office of Governor 
VOL. CCXXVII.—NO. MCCCLXXIII. 


of Bengal, had retired from 
active participation in affairs, 
and had in Council appointed 
a Provisional Government to 
deal with the present emer- 
gency. 

There were six daily papers 
in Calecutta—three English (the 
‘Briton,’ the ‘Senator,’ and 
the ‘Informer ’) and three In- 
dian (the ‘Ganga Mai,’ the 
‘Mataram,’ and the ‘ Tribeni ’). 
All three except the last-named 
were published in English, and 
they duly printed the notifica- 
tion with its official introduc- 
tion. The ‘Tribeni’ was a 
Bengali vernacular ; it did not 
publish the notice ; indeed, it 
had no chance to do so, as it 
disappeared from the press list 
that night. But this is to 
anticipate. 

To Captain Robertson of the 
Roughriders had been entrusted 
the task of conveying the wishes 
of the Government to the vari- 
ous newspaper editors. He 
took a dozen men fully armed 
with him, and travelled in 
two speedy cars, but even s0 
he found it difficult to cover 
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half a dozen offices in three or 
four hours. He left Govern- 
ment House at 11 o’clock, and 
he knew he must complete his 
round by four in the morning, 
because most of the papers 
went to press at that hour. 

He visited the English news- 
papers first, and received a 
cordial welcome from their re- 
spective editors. They were 
all taken aback, however, by 
the news he had to give them, 
and, headed off from their 
natural desire to make a ‘ story ’ 
of the coup déat, actually 
showed some reluctance to pub- 
lish the official papers. 

“Not that I am agin the 
Government, old chap,” said 
Perkins of the ‘ Briton’; “ but 
how am I to know that this 
isn’t a leg-pull? ” 

Robertson drew him to the 
window and showed him, by 
the street lamps, the two cars 
filled with khaki figures carry- 
ing loaded rifles. 

“Does that look like a leg- 
pull? ” he asked. Perkins grew 
serious. 

“Let me ’phone to Govern- 
ment House for confirmation ; 
do you mind ? ” he requested. 

Robertson nodded im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Don’t forget,’ he 
said, “‘that I have to call at 
five other offices, and only an 
hour or two to do it in.” 


II. 
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Perkins rang up the Private 
Secretary’s office in Govern- 
ment House, and Jim Mont- 
gomery answered the call. 

“Who are you?” inguired 
the editor. “‘ I want the Private 
Secretary.” 

“The Private Secretary is 
under arrest,’’ came the reply. 
“IT am orderly to Colonel 
Hardy, who is the head of the 
Provisional Government.” 

Perkins put back the re- 
ceiver, and spoke in subdued 
tones. 

*“ All right, Robertson. T'll 
put it in. So Hardy has taken 
action at last ? ”’ 

“He has,” returned the 
visitor. ‘Then, if you will 
promise to insert these three 
things—and nothing more with 
reference to the coup d’éat,— 
I will cart my party off to the 
next print shop. Good night.” 

Robertson had no difficulty 
with the two other English 
newspapers, and not much more 
with the flustered editors of 
‘Gunga Mai’ and the ‘ Mata- 
ram.’ Leaving one car-load 
of troopers outside, he raided 
each office with half a dozen 
stalwarts armed to the teeth; 
and the sight of them quickly 
decided the ink-slingers of Burra 
Bazaar (both offices were within 
a stone’s-throw of each other) 
to comply with the requisition. 


Robertson then led his party about two o’clock in the morn- 
to the office of the ‘Tribeni,’ ing, and he was specially eager 
which was situated in the to procure the compliance of 
purlieus of Cossipore. It was this editor, because the ver- 
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pacular paper has a circulation 
and an appeal which are in 
many ways more incalculable 
than those of the Indian paper 
published in excellent English. 
It reaches the thousands who 
do not know English, and are 
therefore specially susceptible 
to propaganda of every kind. 

The ‘Tribeni,’ which had 
been a highly reputable weekly, 
had, since its conversion into 
a daily paper, run a rake’s 
progress of anti-British propa- 
ganda, leading finally to blatant 
and unabashed sedition. It 
had gradually increased the 
daily dose of violent incitement 
which it was its function to 
administer to its readers; and 
as the Government had steadily 
refused to take any action, it 
had reached the stage beyond 
which contempt for British rule 
and for authority generally 
could no further go. It had 
told its readers so often that 
Great Britain was an exploded 
foree, that it no longer held 
India by military power, but 
only by the sufferance of the 
Indians generally and the Ben- 
galis particularly, that it had 
come to believe it. 

When Robertson with three 
men burst into the editorial 
sanctum of the ‘ Tribeni,’ the 
editor, Hira Lal Bysack, was 
purring with satisfaction as he 
tread through the final proof 
of his ‘leader ’ on the brilliant 
victory which had been achieved 
in the Legislative Council that 
afternoon. He had heard no 
rumour of the interrupted feast 
at Government House ; for his 
Teporters, exhausted with the 
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labour of reporting and trans- 
lating the speeches at the de- 
bate, had gone home without 
troubling about later develop- 
ments. 

Hira Lal was reading his 
article aloud for the delecta- 
tion of his assistant editor, 
cousin and hanger-on, Ram 
Mohan. The editor of the 
‘ Tribeni ’ was a perfect carica- 
ture of the typical Bengali 
politician. He was fat, greasy, 
and had goggle eyes gazing 
through thick glasses with a 
ferocity which was not all 
assumed. His long immunities 
had rendered him insolent and 
overbearing, and for months 
he had never lost an oppor- 
tunity of insulting any English 
person with whom he had come 
into contact. More than once 
he had been assaulted, but the 
law had always befriended him, 
and his assailants had either 
gone to prison or been heavily 
fined. He was, in short, suffer- 
ing badly from a superiority 
complex. He was in the inner 
councils of the anti-British con- 
spiracy ; and he went habitu- 
ally armed. 

Hira Lal was just declaiming 
and repeating for the benefit 
of Ram Mohan the last sen- 
tence of his editorial, which 
read, or rather which was to 
have read, ‘‘ We have got the 
hated aliens ‘on the run.’ It 
is for our leaders, and especially 
for our volunteers, to keep 
them thus,’ when loud voices 
were heard outside demanding 
admittance to the editor. Al- 
most immediately afterwards 
Captain Robertson, accom- 
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panied by three Roughriders, ing the blow aimed at him 
entered the room. across the table, and whipped 
“Are you the editor?” he out an automatic from a drawer, 
asked of Hira Lal, who had Before Robertson could recover 
risen from his seat. The only his balance, the editor had fired 
answer was a scowl. Hira Lal at him point-blank. Forty. 
had often hoped and prayed nately for Robertson he had 
that he would be able to show forgotten to release the safety- 
his contempt for the British catch. The pistol did not go 
in just such circumstances as off, and the next moment Hira 
these. Lal was bayoneted by a Rough- 
“ Answer me!” Robertson rider, who lunged at him from 
demanded, without raising his the door and pinned him against 
voice (a somewhat unusualthing the wall. 
for a Briton addressing an Ram Mohun seized the auto- 
Indian). ‘I have an order matic which had dropped from 
to hand to the editor, whoever Hira Lal’s hand upon the table, 
he is, from the Provisional and pulled forward the catch, 
Government, which has pro- but before he could do anything 
claimed martial law, and re- more he was felled by a blow 
quires him to insert the notice from MRobertson’s fist. The 
in his paper.” Roughrider withdrew his bay- 
“Oh, does it? ” sneered Hira onet from the body of Hira 
Lal, abandoning his reticence. Lal, who collapsed on the floor, 
“And who and what is the writhing in agony. 


Provisional Government ? ” Robertson stooped down and 
“Then you are the editor?’ examined him. 
“Tam.” “Right through the guts, 


Robertson handed him the Stephens,” he remarked to the 
notification, which he read trooper who had run him 
through with murmured ex- through. “I’m afraid he’s a 
pressions of contempt, and then goner, poor devil. But he 
tore in pieces, saying as he asked for it, if anyone did, 
did so— and it was a close call for me. 

“You English dog, that is But for your promptness, 
how I treat your foolish pro- Stephens, I should have been 
clamation.”’ the first casualty in this war. 

As he spoke he dived, evad- Thank you, my lad.” 


It. 


The troopers rendered first Ram Mohun, who showed signs 
aid to the dying man, who of returning to life. 
responded by groaning and “This chap we shall take 
cursing them in English and with us,” said Robertson. “ Tie 
Bengali. Then they bound him up. It isn’t his fault that 
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I am still alive. The sooner 
he’s out of the way the better. 
Call some one in, Stephens, 
and whistle for the first 
party.” 

The arrangement was that 
one whistle meant that the 
men in the first car should 
enter the premises; two 
whistles, that the entire de- 
tachment was required. 

Stephens whistled accord- 
ingly, and at the same time 
all the lights went out. 

“ Anyone knocked the switch 
up? ” cried Robertson. 

“No,” answered the man 
nearest the door. 

“Then they’ve closed the 
main switch,” said the officer. 
He switched on his torch. 
“They know there’s something 
up,” he added. ‘A _ pretty 
nest of conspirators we've 
stumbled into. Open the door, 
men, and follow me.” 

They filed out of the room, 
dragging Ram Mohun with 
them, and found themselves 
in a narrow pitch-dark passage. 
Groping their way to the head 
of the stairs, they were about 
to descend them when there 
was a flash from below and 
several shots rang out. Robert- 
son dropped his torch and 
lurched back with a groan on 
to Ram Mohun, who kicked 
at him as he fell. 

“'They’ve got me this time,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ Carry on, ser- 
geant. Shoot the prisoner 


rather than let him escape, and 


don’t leave the place till you 

have wrecked the presses.”’ 
His voice grew faint. The 

torch had gone out, and the 
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trooper who had hold of Ram 
Mohun was almost borne back- 
ward by the combined weight 
of his captain and the prisoner. 
Then Robertson slid down to 
the floor. 

At that moment the first 
relief party of Roughriders 
burst through the door below. 
They were greeted by a sharp 
fusillade from six or seven 
paces away, and there were 
groans and the sound of one 
or more bodies falling. 

The three Roughriders be- 
longing to Robertson’s party 
now opened fire from above, 
and evidently registered a hit. 
A scream was heard, and pres- 
ently there was a sound as of 
a scurry followed by a door 
closing; the assailants, who- 
ever they were, had, from the 
sound, beaten a retreat. 

Sergeant Gibb now called 
out to the relief party, ““ Rough- 
riders, we are here on the stair- 
head. Hold your fire mean- 
while, and if any of you have 
a match, look for the main 
switch. Prisoner, if you struggle 
again I'll blow your brains 
out.” 

While the party below groped 
about for the main switch, 
Sergeant Gibb and his men 
watched anxiously for the re- 
turn of the hidden sharp- 
shooters; but nothing hap- 
pened, and, as suddenly as they 
had gone out, the lights came 
on. 

Gibb then saw that at his 
very feet lay his captain, 
ghastly and still, with a spread- 
ing patch of blood on the right 
breast of his tunic. By the 
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front door were two prone 
Roughriders, one of whom at 
the instant staggered to his 
feet. Opposite this door at 
a distance of a few paces was 
@ smaller door, from which the 
first shots had been obviously 
fired. Three of the Rough- 
riders were wounded and out 
of action, out of the seven on 
the premises. There was an 
armed and determined enemy 
behind the door, and the small 
party on the stairs were ham- 
pered still further by their 
dying leader and a prisoner 
who persisted in struggling and 
kicking. 

It did not take the sergeant 
long to make up his mind. He 
whistled twice in order to call 
up his entire force. Then he 
put his revolver to Ram Mohun’s 
ear and fired, killing him in- 
stantly. It was no time for 
squeamishness. There was still 
important work to be done 
under conditions of great diffi- 
culty and danger. He was 
determined to carry out his 
captain’s orders, and put the 
press out of action, cost what 
it might. 

When the second party came 
at the double to the main 
door, he ordered four of them 
to remain on guard outside 
and shoot at sight any stranger 
whom they saw leaving or 
entering the house. Then, or- 
dering the slightly wounded 
Roughrider to stay by their 
dying captain and do what 
he could for him, he led his 
remaining four comrades to the 
closed door from where all the 
mischief had come. There were 
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tell-tale blood-stains before it, 
They rushed the door and found 
themselves in the combined 
composing and machine-room 
of the ‘Tribeni.’ A battery of 
seven linotype machines was 
lined up against the left wall 
of a long low shed. In the 
immediate foreground were sey- 
eral imposing tables, and on 
the right a few cases of type, 
together with two tables—one 
@ small one, evidently used by 
the foreman printer, and a 
larger one by the readers. At 
the far end was the printing 
press, an old-fashioned rotary, 
which bore date about the be- 
ginning of the century. The 
foundry was in an outhouse 
beyond. 

The room was brightly lit 
and reeked with the odour of 
printer’s ink and the stale 
fumes of lead and gas from 
the linotypes. The place looked 
as though it were a printery in 
full activity ; but it was com- 
pletely deserted. The machin- 
ery actuating the linotypes was 
actually running, but there was 
no sign of a human being. It 
looked like a printing establish- 
ment under enchantment. Ob- 
viously the entire staff had 
disappeared. 

There was no time to lose. 
The sergeant felt that the com- 
positors and pressmen had 
simply gone to earth, and that 
they were dangerously close 
at hand. They might even be 
watching him as he gave his 
orders, and at any moment his 
party might come under fire. 
But he was not going until 
he had destroyed this pestilent 
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newspaper, and he set about 
his work at once. He stationed 
a man at either end of the room 
with orders to shoot if they 
saw anyone within range, and 


to warn him if any attempt 


was made to interfere with 
their wounded. Gibb and the 
two remaining troopers pro- 
ceeded to make ‘pie’ of the 
‘Tribeni ’ press. On the cylin- 
ders they found the stereotyped 
pages of half the paper. These 
they hacked with wrenches and 
hammers until they were un- 
recognisable. Proceeding to the 
foundry they extinguished it, 
and hacked the semi-stereo- 
typed pages to pieces. They 
returned to the composing room, 
wrecked the type-cases, and 
smashed the linotype maga- 
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zines, overturning them all on 
to the floor. Then Gibb’s keen 
eye was drawn to the publish- 
ing office, where lay piles of 
printed papers, half the sheet 
done in the first working. He 
promptly set a light to them, 
and as they blazed up, he with- 
drew from the press - room. 
The party then made their way 
eagerly to the passage where 
the wounded were lying; but 
as they reached to the top of 
the stairs they were arrested 
by the sight of Winterton, the 
slightly wounded man, crossing 
Robertson’s arms. He straight- 
ened himself as they approach- 
ed and saluted solemnly. Gibb 
and his men did the like. A 
glance at their leader’s face was 
enough. 


IV. 


They carried their dead cap- 
tain and the more seriously 
wounded to the cars, throwing 
out pickets before and behind, 
and ready to fight their way 
if necessary, for the firing had 
attracted a considerable crowd 
to the spot; but they were 
not molested till the car began 
to move away. Then several 
shots were fired, which went 
over their heads in the dark. 
A few answering bullets silenced 
this demonstration, and twenty 
minutes of furious driving 
through the deserted streets 
brought them to the Rough- 
riders’ headquarters. 

Here Sergeant Gibb reported 
himself to Major Bellingham, 
who was acting in command. 


The body of Captain Robertson 
was meanwhile lifted out of the 
car and the three wounded men 
helped and taken away to have 
their wounds attended to. 
Winterton had been shot clean 
through the shoulder, but no 
bones had been broken. Slee, 
another casualty, had a shat- 
tered leg. 

Major Bellingham listened to 
Gibb’s narrative with a grave 
face, and when he had finished, 
despatched him at once to 
Government House to report 
direct to the Government. It 
was half-past three when Jim 
Montgomery knocked at the 
door and entered the bureau 
to inform Colonel Hardy that 
Sergeant Gibb of Captain 
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Robertson’s party desired to 
make a report upon the night’s 
work. They looked at each 
other questioningly. 
“Robertson is a casualty,” 
said Colonel Crichton, voicing 
their thoughts. The next mo- 
ment Gibb came in, haggard 
and blood-stained. He told 
his story with coolness and 
precision, after which there was 


@ pause. 
“Poor Robertson!” said 
Hardy with a sigh. “ But he 


died doing his duty. Sergeant 
Gibb, I commend you for your 
courage and resourcefulness and 
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for the thoroughness with which 
your work was done. I am no 
longer in command, but I hope 


to see you promoted. Good 
night.” 
Gibb saluted and retired, 


Hardy turned to his colleagues. 

““Cossipore seems to be a 
hotbed,” he remarked; “we 
must deal with it immediately,” 

“Of course we must,” as- 
sented Sir Apurbo. “ And al- 
though I am deeply sorry for 
Captain Robertson’s death, it 
is at least balanced by the 
deaths of two of the most un- 
mitigated scoundrels in Bengal.” 


CHAPTER NINE. 


As he drove away from 
Government House at mid- 
night, General Stewart reflected 
that he was responsible in two 
capacities. As Military Gover- 
nor his outlook was more or 
less limited to Calcutta, but 
as General Officer commanding 
the Presidency and Assam, he 
was answerable for the military 
wellbeing of Bengal. Return- 
ing to the Fort, his first care 
was to send a small convoy 
of lorries to Barrackpore to 
bring away the few women and 
children who were left. A 
motor cyclist took the road 
at the same time, carrying 
instructions to the senior officer 
at the station to disarm the 
native troops, and he was un- 
certain as to the result. Should 
they fail to be disarmed, the 
mutiny would break out at 


once, and then any defenceless 
English people who were on 
the spot would infallibly be 
murdered. The motor cyclist 
also had orders to go round to 
all the residents and warn them 
of the possible danger awaiting 
them. 

Then the General telephoned 
to the commanding officers of 
the Caledonians and the Port 
Artillery, informing them of his 
interview with the Provisional 
Government, and requesting 
them to confer with him imme- 
diately on the measures to be 
taken that morning. Meanwhile 
he summoned the first and 
second in command respectively 
of the Sikh and Brahmin regi- 
ments which were stationed in 
the Fort, and whom it was his 
purpose to disarm. 

He found it extremely diffi- 
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cult, however, to convince them 
of the necessity for this measure. 
Like most Englishmen serving 
in the Indian Army, they were 
devoted to their men and 
fanatically persuaded of their 
loyalty. It was the same in 
1857. It will doubtless be the 
same in 2057! Colonel Black 
of the Sikhs was ready, he said, 
to stake his life upon the good 
faith of his regiment. Colonel 
Hodson of the Brahmins was 
equally positive. The story of 
the plot was a d——d civilian 
invention. 

The arrival of Major Mac- 
donald (acting for Colonel 
Crichton as commandant of 
the Caledonians) and of Colonel 
Mesechre of the Port Artillery 
threw a new light on things. 
These men were not mewed 
up in the Fort, like the two 
regular officers. In private life 
they were both business men, 
in touch with all kinds of 
people, and they speedily con- 
vinced the soldiers that the 
whole city knew of the waver- 
ing of both the Sikhs and the 
Brahmins. 

“Ask old Bates, the Com- 
missioner of Police, if you don’t 
believe us,” said Major Mac- 
donald, a red Highlander from 
Lewis. “He knows a good 
deal more about your men 
than you do.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the 
General pleasantly, ‘if you 


have done with this prelim- 
inary skirmishing, I will put 
before you the orders I think 
it desirable to issue.” 

The discussion lasted till two 
o'clock. Colonels Black and 
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Hodson, though clinging desper- 
ately to the hope that their 
men were less culpable than 
they seemed in the eyes of 
everybody else, were con- 
strained to admit the wisdom of 
disarming them as a measure of 
precaution. General Stewart’s 
plan was approved with very 
slight alterations in detail, and 
the six field officers withdrew 
to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with regard to their 
respective corps. 

At half-past five the Cale- 
donians marched into the Fort 
and took up their position on 
No. 2 parade ground. The 
battalion was over strength. 
It consisted of a nucleus of 
burly jute brokers. and mer- 
chants, supplemented by stal- 
warts in other walks of life, 
including tea, coal, general im- 
ports and trade. The Cale- 
donians were disposed in two 
single lines facing each other 
along the entire length of the 
parade ground. At either end 
detachments were drawn up 
in double ranks, the machine- 
gun section being camou- 
flaged behind one of these 
formations. 

The two Indian regiments 
paraded separately. The Sikhs 
came first, because General 
Stewart anticipated little 
trouble in dealing with them. 
The Sikhs are as brave as 
lions but as stupid as bulls, 
and the General hoped that in 
their case the element of sur- 
prise would be sufficient to 
paralyse any resistance which 
they might be inclined to offer. 

At six o’clock the Sikhs 
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marched on to No. 2 parade 
ground. 

The regiment was drawn up 
in quarter column and dressed 
for the last time, the officers 
inspecting the ranks and inci- 
dentally slurring over defects 
which would have called forth 
strong reproofs at any ordinary 
parade. Colonel Black took 
command. 

He gave the order to fix 
bayonets — obeyed without a 
murmur. ‘‘Slope arms—order 
arms!” ‘There was @ pause. 
Then came the critical com- 
mand, “Ground arms ! ” 

Even the Sikhs could not 
mistake the significance of this 
requisition. To ground arms 
with fixed bayonets is unheard 
of. The order could only mean 
that for some reason they were 
to part both with their rifles 
and their side-arms. Were they 
suspect? Had they been 
betrayed? These thoughts 
flashed through their minds, 
or rather lit up dimly in their 
inner consciousness; but the 
Sikh is not quick at the up- 
take. The men were taken 
completely by surprise, and as 
no one gave them a lead, the 
habit of discipline overcame the 
sudden impulse to question the 
command. After a perceptible 
pause, during which every offi- 
cer held his breath, they obeyed. 

Grounding arms with fixed 
bayonets is an awkward busi- 
ness, taking a second or two 
longer in the performance than 
the same operation with the 
plain rifle. It was duly carried 
out, however, and the regiment 
came to attention. There was 
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another pause, during which it 
would have been difficult to 
say who were the more uneasy 
—the men or their officers. 

* About turn!” The bat- 
talion faced about, and found 
itself looking into the muzzles 
of six wicked-looking machine- 
guns, which had been quietly 
unmasked during the prelimi- 
nary mMancuvres. Any one of 
them, they knew, could annihi- 
late the entire regiment in five 
minutes. The whole six, which 
were manned and ready for 
action, could duplicate the per- 
formance in about as many 


seconds. A tremor ran through 
the ranks. 
“Left turn!” They were 


only allowed sufficient time to 
take in the position of the 
machine-guns when the voice 
of the Colonel once more claimed 
their attention. 

They turned to the left, 
knowing that at any moment 
they might be raked pitilessly 
by the machine-guns on their 
right. 

Colonel Black had ridden 
round to the right of the bat- 
talion, and now, fronting the 
men, he addressed them in 
Gurmukhi, more in sorrow than 
in anger. He reminded them 
of the trust and confidence 
which he had always reposed 
in them, and upbraided them 
bitterly for having betrayed 
their officers and the Sirkar 
by plotting for the overthrow 
of British rule. Had they and 
their fathers fought honour- 
ably for the British flag only 
to be untrue to their salt at 
the last ? 
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“ Brothers,” he ended, “God 
only knows what has put this 
into your hearts. I am merely 
a man and cannot tell. But 
the Sirkar cannot continue to 
be served by those who would 
petray it. You will be disarmed 
and imprisoned until you see 
the error of your ways.” 

The command,“ Right turn ” 
was now given, and once again 
the dazed battalion obeyed, 
turning to face the machine- 
guns, with determined Cale- 
donians behind them, ready to 
use them at an instant’s notice. 

A corps of armourers now 
passed between the ranks, col- 
lecting the grounded arms 
quickly and almost noiselessly. 
In ten minutes the rifles and 
bayonets had disappeared from 
the parade ground. 

The Caledonians were now 
ordered to “Left and right 
turn.” The Sikhs at the word 
of command turned about and 
formed fours, the whole parade 
received the command “‘ Quick 
march”; and so, within a 
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quarter of an hour after march- 
ing on to the ground, the 
Sikhs moved off prisoners be- 
tween Caledonian files, while 
the machine-guns brought up 
the rear. 

They were marched to their 
barracks, where they were pres- 
ently penned in, and every 
opening was filled by machine- 
guns, or by field-guns manned 
by the Port Artillery. Mean- 
while the armoury had been 
busy forging extra handcuffs. 
It was obviously impossible to 
confine a whole mutinous regi- 
ment in a barrack and to leave 
its hands free. A little later 
in the day the men were paraded 
separately, handcuffed, and 
thrown into a disused barrack 
which had been fortified and 
turned into a military prison. 
Several of them _ resisted; 
half a dozen were shot; but 
by noon the —— Sikhs were 
not only disarmed, but put 
completely out of action as a 
factor in the projected mutiny 
of 1957. 


i. 


The disarming of the Brah- 
mins proved a more difficult 
business. It had been arranged 
to take the Sikhs first, in order 
to leave the Caledonians free 
to help with the Brahmins in 
case of necessity ; for the same 
reason it had been decided to 
parade the Brahmins later than 
the Sikhs and upon No. 1 
parade ground, which was com- 
manded by the barracks manned 
by the three companies of the 


Essex Regiment, the sole repre- 
sentatives in Calcutta of the 
British Regular Army. In the 
case of the Brahmins there was 
no overt display of British 
force. Machine- guns were 
placed at every opening on the 
verandah of the barrack, and 
the entire verandah was lined 
with Essex riflemen. Round 
either corner from the parade 
ground and well out of sight, 
the Port Artillery with more 
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machine-guns and riflemen were 
stationed. 

News of the disarmament of 
the Sikhs had, of course, fil- 
tered through to the Brahmins. 
In India news travels thou- 
sands of miles in an hour, and 
General Stewart and his col- 
leagues had allowed for the 
probability—indeed, the cer- 
tainty—that the Brahmins, al- 
though they were in another 
part of the Fort, and the Sikhs 
had been disarmed without 
the firing of any tell - tale 
shots, would get wind of the 
matter. 

This certainly complicated 
things. In the first place, the 
Brahmins were much smarter 
men than the Sikhs. In the 
second place, it gave their 
leaders a few minutes in which 
to plan some counter-move. 
The great danger was that they 
would parade with rifles sur- 
reptitiously loaded, for the offi- 
cers dared not take any Indian 
non-commissioned officers into 
their confidence, neither dared 
they approach the men’s quar- 
ters themselves before the 
parade. Nor dared they ex- 
’ amine arms on parade, for that 
might have precipitated the 
mutiny. The risk that the 
Brahmins might parade with 
loaded rifles had to be taken, 
and it was. 

At 6.30 the Brahmins marched 
in fours to No. 1 parade ground, 
and were formed in quarter 
column. It was obvious at a 
glance that they were greatly 
excited. They looked round 
them in every direction, with 
utter disregard to discipline. 
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Their dress was untidy, s0 
much so that the whole regi- 
ment would have been confined 
to barracks for the offence in 
ordinary times. There were 
mutterings in the ranks as they 
stood to attention. Resolutely 
ignoring these portents, the 
company officers carried out 
@ cursory inspection, and the 
moment they were clear of the 
ranks Colonel Hodson rode for- 
ward. 


ce 





Brahmins !’’ he com- 
manded, “slope arms! Order 
arms! Front ranks about 
turn!” 

The quicker intelligence of 
the Brahmin ringleaders divined 
that this command was pre- 
liminary to piling arms—a 
mancuvre which would have 
left them helpless. 

Instantly the voice of Ram 
Tewari, the chief conspirator, 
was raised for the first and last 
time on parade. Its fierce 
high-pitched tones sent a thrill 
through the entire assembly. 

“ Brothers, we are betrayed ! 
Death to the English pigs! 
Kali Mai ki Jai!” 

As he spoke Ram Tewari 
fired at the Colonel, shooting 
him through the head and 
killing him instantly. The re- 
port was drowned in the answer- 
ing shout that went up from 
800 throats of ‘ Kali Mai ki 
Jai!” (“Victory to _ the 
Mother!’’) Before the echoes 
of this blood-curdling cry had 
died away a fusillade broke 
out, and three more officers 
were unhorsed. The others 
galloped off the parade ground 
—the last thing they would 
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have done if this very de- 
yelopment had not been fore- 
seen. 

The moment the mutineers 
opened fire they were raked by 
a@ murderous reply from the 
barrack verandah, and fell in 
heaps. ‘They realised immedi- 
ately that they were enfiladed, 
and after a feeble attempt to 
reply they broke and _ fied, 
rushing round either corner of 
the barrack in a wild attempt 
to escape from the fatal parade 
ground. 

When they turned the corner 
they were faced by the machine- 
guns and riflemen of the Port 
Artillery, who immediately 
opened fire. Some of the dis- 
tracted wretches rushed back 
to the parade ground. Others 
took refuge in the outhouses or 
in the drains. Half a dozen 
actually got past the barrier 
of fire, and, wild with terror, 
without arms, mounted the 
rampart and plunged into the 
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moat, in which all but one were 
drowned. 

In a few minutes the mutiny 
was over, the order to cease 


fire was given, and the entire 
native force in Fort William 


was disarmed. The Brahmins 
had lost half their complement 


in killed and wounded, and the 
rest surrendered uncondition- 
ally. The British loss was two 


officers killed (Colonel Hodson 
being one of them) and two 
wounded, and a couple of 
dozen of the rank and file 
wounded and killed in the 
mélée. 

General Stewart looked very 
grave and thoughtful when the 
casualties were reported to him. 

“Poor Hodson!” he said. 
“How he loved his men and 
believed in them! I don’t 
think we could have got out of 
it much cheaper,” he added. 
** But remember, gentlemen, we 
are only at the beginning of our 
troubles.” 


ITI. 


At nine o’clock that morning, 
General Stewart, who had tele- 
phoned to Hardy announcing 
the disarmament of the native 
regiments, presented himself at 
Government House, and was 
ushered straightway into the 
presence of the four. Hardy 
and his colleagues had not 
moved from their places since 
they had taken them at 10.30 
the previous evening. Business 
of all kinds had demanded 
their constant attention. Two 
of the Divisional Commissioners 


had been difficult; they had 
refused to give heed either to 
the telephonic or to the wire- 
less messages despatched to 
them, and it had been neces- 
sary to post the orders of the 
Government by aeroplane. 
These had just been received 
in Rajshahi and Chittagong 
respectively, and the Commis- 
sioners had telephoned their 
adhesion to the Government. 
A long telephonic conversation 
had then ensued between Hardy 
and the Commissioner of Raj- 








shahi. The Commissioner as- 
sured him of his loyal co-opera- 
tion, but had questioned the 
wisdom of promulgating the 
announcement that the ordi- 
nary Government had been sus- 
pended. He pointed out that 
all the magistrates and most 
of the police officers under him 
were Indians of doubtful loy- 
alty, and that any upsetting 
of the status quo might tempt 
them to throw off their allegi- 
ance. The forces of disorder 
would then be unloosed to 
wreak their vengeance upon 
the few English and Anglo- 
Indians left in the Division. 
After a brief consultation with 
his colleagues, Hardy had au- 
thorised him to delay the an- 
nouncement as long as he 
thought fit, but had reminded 
him that news of the coup 
d’état was bound to reach the 
districts in the course of a 
very short time. He directed 
him, therefore, to arrange to 
evacuate the European and 
Anglo-Indian residents at once, 
and send them if possible by 
aeroplane to Calcutta. This 
the Commissioner had agreed 
to do. 

From two o’clock onwards 
reports had begun to come in 
from the officers told off to 
seize the various departments 
of Government. At three 
o’clock Captain Wilson brought 
back only one of the prisoners 
he had been instructed to make. 
The others, he reported, had 
got wind of the impending raid, 
and had literally flown—had 
gone off by air, probably to 
Delhi. Warnings had been 
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issued to aerial and land police 
to intercept them. One way 
and another the members of 
the Government had had no 
time to think of rest or sleep. 

It was, therefore, a somewhat 
haggard four who received 
General Stewart, immaculate 
in his smart khaki and red 
tabs. The General had had 
at least four hours’ sleep since 
he had parted from them, and 
had risen from a hearty break- 
fast, preceded by a refreshing 
bath. It was on the tip of his 
tongue to read them a fatherly 
lecture on the unwisdom of 
burning the candle at both 
ends, but a glance at Hardy’s 
resolute face prevented him. 
Also Hardy got his blow in 
first. 

“General Stewart,” he said, 
“I thank you in the name of 
the Government for your 
prompt and vigorous action. 
You have averted the gravest 
danger that threatened Cal- 
cutta.”’ 

“I don’t know about that, 
sir,” replied the General. 
“* After all, the mutinous regi- 
ments had only one or two 
heads, and it was comparatively 
easy to lop them off. Now we 
have to deal with the Hydra 
of Calcutta itself. By the way, 
where shall I set up my office 
as Military Governor ? ”’ 

“In the Legislative Council 
building,” answered Hardy, 
with his rare smile. ‘“ You 
had better make yourself com- 
fortable in the private room of 
the President. He will have 
no occasion to use it for some 
time to come.”’ 
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The General, too, smiled. 
“An excellent plan, Mr Presi- 
dent,” he commented, “ which 
has the double advantage of 
giving me very comfortable 
headquarters and bringing me 
dose to the seat of Govern- 
ment.” 

“There is one more advan- 
tage,” added Robert Clough, 
“and that is that it will enable 
you to keep a specially sharp 
eye upon the High Court and 
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the Bar Library. I don’t know 
which I regard with the greater 
suspicion at the present mo- 
ment.” 

The General saluted and with- 
drew. The Legislative Council 
building stood within a stone’s 
throw of Government House 
and the High Court, and the 
General, after leaving the pre- 
cincts of Government House, 
turned his car in that direc- 
tion. 


IV. 


At half-past nine, a wireless 
message was brought in from 
the Sultan of Jehanabad. In 
acknowledging Hardy’s wireless 
announcing the Provisional 
Government, it mentioned that 
an aeroplane was being de- 
spatched from Jehanabad next 
day to bring away the Princess 
Roshanara. 

While his colleagues slipped 
away to bathe, shave, and 
change, and incidentally to 
have a little breakfast, Hardy 
sent an orderly in search of the 
Princess with a message in- 
quiring if she could see him. 
Being given to understand that 
she could, he made his way to 
the private apartments, which 
were a very short distance from 
the room of which the Provi- 
sional Government were in oc- 
cupation. 

He was admitted to the 
presence of Roshanara. How 
charming she looked, he thought, 
every fresh view of her increas- 
ing his admiration. Gracious 
and exquisitely turned out, the 


Princess looked more beautiful 
than ever, and showed no 
other sign of having passed a 
night full of excitement and 
anxiety than an unwonted seri- 
ousness. 

“Good morning, Colonel 
Hardy,” she greeted him, while 
her eyes took in his tired and 
weary appearance. “I sup- 
pose you have heard from my 
brother. But before we go 
any further, have you had any 
breakfast ? ”’ 

“No, Princess. I have had 
too much to do to think about 
it.” 

“TI felt sure somehow that 
you had forgotten it. You 
must have some at once.” 

The Princess turned, rang 
the bell, and on the appearance 
of a servant gave the order for 
breakfast to be served in her 
rooms without delay. 

“We can talk as you eat, 
and so save time,” she said as 
she seated herself near him. 
** And now what is the news of 
my brother? ” 
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“TI wirelessed him about the 
formation of the Provisional 
Government,” answered Hardy. 
“In reply he tells me he is 
ready to act according to plan. 
He also mentions that he is 
despatching a plane to-day to 
take you back to Jehanabad. 
You ought to be able to leave 


Calcutta to-morrow.” 


Breakfast was brought in on 
a tray, and Roshanara herself 
waited on him. Tired and 
hungry as he was, his face lit 
up as he looked at her. On her 
side the maternal instinct surged 
up as she fed this man, who had 
gripped her interest more than 
any man she had ever known. 
He ate heartily, and they talked 
little. He inquired after Lady 
Bowles, and was concerned to 
hear that she had spent the 
whole night in the drawing- 


room with her guests. 
**T don’t see what else we 
could have done with the 


ladies,” he said. “But I am 


exceedingly sorry Lady Bowles 
was so inconvenienced. By 
the way, Princess, I take it 


you will be ready to leave 
Calcutta to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes, if there is no more 
work for me to do here; but 
I somehow feel that there is 
work for me to do. Remember 
I am Sister Rosamund of the 
St John Ambulance. I am a 
good organiser. I can motor 
and pilot an aeroplane. I am 
quite a useful person, and it 
strikes me, Colonel Hardy, that 
you have not too many women 
to co-operate with you.” 

“You are perfectly right, 
Princess—hardly any at all.” 

“Then ought I not to stay 
here—at all events in the mean- 
time ? ” 

“You could certainly find 
plenty of work to do if you 
did stay.” 

“That settles it. I will not go 
back to Jehanabad to-morrow.” 

** And your brother ? ” 

“Dear old Bay! He can 
get on without me for the 
present, and he would be the 
last to wish to recall me if 
he knew I was doing useful 
work here.” 


CHAPTER TEN. 


Preceded by an Essex guard, 
General Stewart installed him- 
self in the Legislative Council 
building within half an hour. 
The Bengali caretaker and the 
other officials were at first in- 
clined to object to the intrusion 


_of the military, but the ser- 


geant of the guard used s0 
little ceremony that in five 


minutes he had the whole 
establishment at his feet. The 
luxurious private room of the 
President of the Council was 
hastily put in order for the 
Military Governor, and General 
Stewart resolved to take up 
his quarters permanently at the 
Legislative building, and to 
manage the Presidency and 
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Assam as well as the citizens 
of Calcutta from that point of 
vantage. 

Sentries were posted at the 
entrance, and an armed orderly 
stood guard over his door, 
while he himself also carried 
arms. 

A telephonic message to the 
Municipal office brought round 
to him in five minutes, David 

Williams, the smart Civilian 
who had just been appointed 
Municipal Commissioner, re- 
placing the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of Calcutta. Wil- 
liams, @ dapper Welshman of 
thirty-five, whose speech still 
smacked of Carnarvonshire, was 
as confident and efficient as 
any member of the Civil Ser- 
viee—and that is some con- 
fidence. He was Collector of 
Customs, but, as an e# officio 
member of the Corporation, he 
knew a great deal about muni- 
cipal affairs; and as trade had 
practically ceased for the time 
being, there were obvious ad- 
vantages in transferring him 
from a post where he was 
eating his head off, to one in 
which he could usefully co- 
operate with the Military Gover- 
nor. With him—and a short- 
hand writer—General Stewart 
was closeted for an hour. 

Before the public of Calcutta 
had recovered from its surprise 
at the notification published by 
the Provisional Government, 
the new Military Governor 
issued a long order signed 
“J. C. Stewart, Major-General, 
Military Governor of Calcutta.’ 
This order reminded all and 
sundry that martial law had 
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been set up within the muni- 
cipal limits of Greater Calcutta, 
and that the General had been 
nominated to see that it was 
carried out. 

It assured the public that 
no loyal or peaceable citizen 
would be molested, but made 
this assurance strictly condi- 
tional upon the most implicit 
obedience to every command 
bearing the Military Governor’s 
signature. It then set forth, 
in peremptory language, a series 
of directions, among which were 
the following :— 


1. All motor-cars—that is to 
say, in particular all Wage- 
Price, Reynolds, Mere- 
weather, and Dinwoodie 
automobiles—to be passed 
over to the military au- 
thorities within twenty- 
four hours. Also all pri- 
vate aeroplanes. 


(The reason of this requisi- 
tion was patent to the youngest 
reader of the notice. There 
were a hundred or two of these 
high-class automobiles and as 
many planes in Calcutta, and 
most of them belonged to 
wealthy Indians. Their owners, 
if loyal, ought to be overjoyed 
at the opportunity of aiding 
the Government by lending it 
their conveyances whether by 
road or air. If they were not 
loyal, the commandeering of 
their cars and aeroplanes would 
tend to lessen their capacity for 
mischief). 

2. No one “except a Euro- 

pean, or a person holding 
a permit signed by me,” 
should stir out of his 
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house between 6 P.M. and 
6 A.M. 

3. That every lawyer (vakil, 
solicitor, barrister, or ad- 
vocate) should within the 
same period hand the Mili- 
tary Governor a list con- 
taining the names and 
addresses of every clerk 
or chaprassie in his em- 
ploy. 

(In this case General Stewart 
went to the trouble of explain- 
ing matters for the benefit of 
his readers. It had been no- 
ticed, he said, that lawyers’ 
clerks and other legal hangers- 
on had been especially busy in 
spreading seditious ideas and 
literature. Hence this requisi- 
tion, which incidentally con- 
veyed a powerful hint to their 
employers.) 


4. No shops or bazaars to be 
closed, no hartal (that 
favourite Indian method of 
demonstrating dissatisfac- 
tion with the powers that 
be). If any shopkeeper 
closed his establishment, 
it would be forcibly opened 
and its contents confis- 
cated. 

5. No meeting numbering 
more than ten persons to 
be held. 

6. Any attempt to molest 
or assault the representa- 
tives of the Government 
would be met by the de- 
struction of all property 
within a radius of one 
hundred yards of the scene 
of the occurrence. 


There were other requisitions, 
and the public was informed, 
in terms of the utmost brevity, 


that any neglect to obey them 
would be punished summarily, 
and that any attempt to resist 
them might be punished with 
death. 

In order to visualise the 
stunning effect of this depar- 
ture upon the man in the street, 
it must be remembered that 
for years he had been encour. 
aged to look upon British rule 
as moribund. He had seen 
English people insulted, as- 
saulted, even murdered with 
apparent impunity. He had 
seen Indians displacing them 
in every branch of the public 
service, and had come to view 
them with a contempt vaguely 
qualified by a reminiscent fear. 
He had acquired a growing 
disrespect for British law— 
indeed, for law of every kind. 
To find himself thus suddenly 
staring into the muzzle of stark 
martial law gave him a shock 
from which he required an 
entire day to recover. 

The order, placarded through- 
out the city, and reproduced 
in all the newspapers next day, 
was received with mixed feel- 
ings. A very large number of 
Bengalis read it with relief 
and thankfulness. The middle- 
class Bengali, left to himself, 
was a strong believer in the 
pax Britannica, and a Con- 
vineed beneficiary of the bless- 
ings it had brought to him 
and his. All he asked for was 
that it should continue, and 
that it should be maintained 
with firmness. The weakness 
of the administration during 
recent years had inspired him 
with disgust. The overthrow 
of Sir James Bowles and his 
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Government, and the vigorous 
measures which were now being 
taken for the restoration of 
British authority, filled him 
with hope and confidence. 

But he had become accus- 
tomed to conceal his real feel- 
ings. The forces of disorder 
had held the reins of power so 
long that it was unsafe to range 
oneself on the British side. 
Thus the loyal Bengali, of 
whom there were many thou- 
sands in Calcutta, had effaced 
himself. He was well-inten- 
tioned, but not brave. Even 
now he preferred to wait and 
see what happened. 

As for the seditious element 
and the active conspirators for 
the downfall of British power, 
they were no less taken by sur- 
prise. Their leaders had de- 
serted them. Captain Wilson, 
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sent off by Hardy to arrest 
eight men the moment the 
Provisional Government was 
established, had found them all 
flown except one—a sly old 
ex-editor, who posed as half- 
saint, half- philosopher, who 
wrote for the English press, 
and was mistakenly thought 
to be harmless. The others 
had gone off in two or more 
planes; their destination was 
uncertain, but was believed to 
be Delhi. 

The disloyal element was thus 
for the moment paralysed. 
Hence the quiescence which it 
displayed on the first day of 
the new régime. Neither Hardy 
nor the Military Governor was 
deceived by this circumstance. 
They knew that sedition and 
rebellion were only biding their 
time. 


IL. 


At two o’clock that after- 
noon a unique application was 
made in the High Court of 
Calcutta, against “the soi- 
disant Provisional Government 
of Bengal and the so-called 
Military Governor of Calcutta.” 
Mr Kedar Nath Sen, a promi- 
nent member of the seditious 
Bar, whose name had somehow 
escaped inclusion in the list of 
proscripts, applied to the Chief 
Justice, Sir Ganesh Chowdry, 
and to Mr Justice Halder, 
for an injunction restraining 
the Government and General 
Stewart from the exercise of 
the functions they were charged 
with usurping, and for any 
further orders which their lord- 


ships might be pleased to make. 
As it happened, the High Court 
was in vacation, and the Chief 
Justice and Mr Justice Halder, 
constituting the vacation bench, 
were the only two judges in 
session. 

Intimation of this move was 
conveyed to the Provisional 
Government a few minutes be- 
fore the application. The re- 
porter was an enterprising 
young barrister who was not 
altogether without hopes of 
being briefed by Hardy and 
his associates to oppose the 
injunction. 

Robert Clough smiled grimly 
as he thanked him for the 
information. 
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“We shall not forget this, 
Sircar,” he said as the young 


lawyer withdrew, and then he 


turned and looked at his col- 


leagues. 
“Can you beat that?” he 


said. ‘Can you imagine a 
thing like this happening out- 
side of Bengal? An injunction 
against us! And Chowdry is 


easily fool enough to grant it, 
and to have it delivered by the 
ordinary process server ! ” 


Hardy meanwhile was calling 


up General Stewart on the 
telephone. <A few brief sen- 
tences explained the situation 
to him, and he was directed to 
stop the proceedings; the 
method of doing so was left 
to himself. 

The Military Governor imme- 
diately ordered out a company 
of the Essex Regiment under 
Captain Chavasse. During the 
ten minutes which elapsed while 
they were coming from the 
Fort, he drafted a new notifica- 
tion, which was afterwards pub- 
lished under the daily orders 
issued by his authority. As 
soon as the company arrived, 
it paraded before the legislative 


building, and after Captain 
Chavasse had received his ip- 
structions, it was immediately 
marched to the High Court, a 
few hundred yards away. 

Here in the courtyard Captain 
Chavasse left a platoon with 
two machine-guns under his 
senior subaltern, the quad- 
rangle being occupied in such 
@ manner that every entrance 
and exit was commanded. He 
himself with the other platoon 
and the junior subaltern, Mon- 
crieff, filed up the winding stairs 
on to the first floor where the 
courts were held. 

The High Court was a fine 
old building, modelled on that 
of the old Cloth Hall of Ypres, 
which was battered down by 
the Germans in the war of 
1914-1918. The party emerged 
on the upper verandah, just 
outside the Chief Justice’s 
court. Chavasse did not need 
to ask whose court it was. The 
crowd of lawyers, litigants, and 
hangers-on who filled it to over- 
flowing and surged round the 
approaches advertised the fact 
that something out of the 
ordinary was proceeding in it. 


It. 


Meanwhile an unusual scene 
was being enacted before the 
Chief Justice and his colleague. 
The courtroom was a large 
square hall, extremely lofty 
and with Gothic fanlights some 
twenty-five feet from the 
ground. It was partly lit from 
these fanlights, and partly from 
@ verandah opposite to the 
public entrance—a verandah 


which was forbidden to all 
except the judges. At one end 
was a high raised platform, 
equipped with a heavy table, 
behind which sat the Chief 
Justice and Mr Justice Halder. 
To their right was the juwy 
box, a little below them sat 
the Clerk of the Court, and, 
facing these three dignitaries, 
at a still lower level, was 
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d another long table re- 
served for the members of the 
Bar. Behind them came several 

of floor space, then a 
dock, and behind the dock a 
series Of benches, placed tier 
on tier, for the accommodation 
of the public. 

On this occasion the Court 
was packed to suffocation. The 
Bar was standing six deep be- 
hind the table sacred to its 
occasions, and behind the Bar 
were crammed hundreds of 
people, all Indians. They were 
anti-British to a man, and had 
crowded into the Chief Justice’s 
court to enjoy what they fondly 
hoped would be the discom- 
fiture and disappearance of the 
Provisional Government and of 
martial law ! 

The Chief Justice, Sir Ganesh 
Chowdry, looked the part. He 
was @ fine-looking man of sixty, 
set off by Meredith’s “strong 
grey head.” He was clean- 
shaven, his features were aqui- 
line and handsome, his com- 
plexion pallid. Indian judges 
had forsworn the wig for more 
than a century, but, crowned 
with horse hair, Sir Ganesh 
Chowdry would have looked 
exactly like an English judge 
of the King’s Bench. He wore 
@ black gown and white 
bands. Mr Justice Halder 
looked fat and commonplace 
beside him. 

It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that as Chief Justice of 
Bengal, Sir Ganesh Chowdry 
was looks et praeterea nihil. 
He had been an able advocate 
and had a good knowledge of 
the law, but his preferment 
had been purely political, and 
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now that he had attained the 
highest judicial position in Ben- 
gal, he took care, like Dr 
Johnson, that the “Whig dogs 
should not get the best of it.” 
In other words, he was out for 
justice to Indians only. When 
their interests clashed with 
those of English people, the 
latter always went by the 
board. He was filled, too, with 
a great sense of his own im- 
portance—with, in fact, the 
superiority complex which had 
seized upon nearly every class 
and every profession amongst 
educated Bengalis. 

Mr Justice Halder was an 
ordinary vakil judge, dark com- 
plexioned, spectacled and com- 
monplace. 

There was a tense atmosphere 
in the Court as Mr Kedar Nath 
Sen rose to apply “on behalf 
of the citizens of Calcutta, and 
particularly on behalf of our 
outraged legal profession,” for 
an injunction against the soi- 
disant Provisional Government 
of Bengal and against the so- 
called Military Governor of 
Calcutta. The Chief Justice 
knew pretty much what Mr 
Sen had to say; indeed, he 
had discussed the matter with 
him in chambers that morning, 
and had already arranged his 
own epoch-making judgment 
on the point at issue. But he 
affected total ignorance of all 
the facts now brought before 
him, and listened to Kedar 
Nath’s eloquence with an as- 
sumed air of profound wisdom 
and judicial impartiality. In 
effect he was enjoying this 
historic opportunity at least 
as much as Kedar Nath en- 
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joyed the advertisement which 
he was now obtaining. 

Kedar Nath Sen was an am- 
bitious young barrister of thirty 
—eloquent, vain, and self-con- 
fident. His progress at the 
Bar had been rapid, and he 
promised himself that hereafter 
it was to be still more rapid. 
He wore no spectacles. His 
hair glistened, as though it had 
been dipped in oil, and his 
thick moustache as if the hand 
which perpetually caressed it 
was equally greasy. He had a 
harsh metallic voice. 

Twitching his gown forward 
in the approved style as he 
rose to address the Court, Mr 
Sen proceeded to deliver him- 
self of a highly eloquent speech. 
It was addressed at least as 
much to his inflammable au- 
dience and to the invisible 
public as to their lordships. 
It was listened to with rapt 
attention, punctuated by ap- 
plause from the public galleries, 
which neither the judge nor 
the officers of the court at- 
tempted to suppress. It was, 
in fact, Mr Sen’s day out. 

He described in detail the 
offences of which the Euro- 
peans of Calcutta had been 
guilty during the past six 
months, and in particular how 
they had armed and drilled on 
the maidan. Then he came to 
the attempt of the Legislative 
Council to grapple with the 
problem by resolution. 

“ The immediate consequence 
of that resolution, passed only 
yesterday, my Lords,’ he added 
dramatically, ‘‘has been that 
our popular and well - loved 
Governor is a close prisoner in 
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Government House, that the 
Legislative Council has been 
expelled from its own chamber 
to make way for a so-called 
Military Governor of Calcutta, 
and that the lives and liberties 
of every citizen are now at 
the mercy of a small group of 
Europeans, who have usurped 
power under the name and style 
of the Provisional Govern. 
ment.” 

Counsel then described the 
raid upon Government House, 
and held forth for several min- 
utes upon the enormities com- 
mitted in connection with it, 
especially upon the haling of 
twenty or thirty Bengali gentle- 
men to the Fort, and the deten- 
tion of as many ladies at 
Government House until morn- 
ing. 
“But that is not all,” he 
continued. “‘ The soldier whom 
they have called in to their 
assistance and appointed Mili- 
tary Governor has justified his 
appointment by the issue of a 
proclamation staggering in its 
insolence. He has comman- 
deered the best cars and planes 
belonging to our wealthy and 
respectable citizens, has for- 
bidden meetings, has imposed 
the curfew, and as if that were 
not enough, has required every 
lawyer to furnish him with the 
names and addresses of all his 
employees on the allegation 
that they have been guilty of 
sedition ! 

“We say, my Lords, that 
this cannot go on, and we ask 
your Lordships to issue an 
injunction restraining these men 
from continuing in their violent 
and unlawful career.”’ 
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IV. 


The excited buzz which arose 
as the Judge scanned the aiffi- 
davits was suddenly hushed. 
Shouts and orders were heard 
in the passage outside the 
Court. The crowd of heads 
at the door disappeared one 
by one with violent jerks, as 
though they had been pulled 
from outside. The clash of 
rife-butts could be heard on 
the stone floor, and the glint 
of bayonets could be seen 
through the glass partition. 
Those who saw them grew 
pale, The Chief Justice looked 
up from his papers with a 
frown. 

“What is the meaning of 
this noise? ’’ he demanded of 
the Clerk of the Court. “I 
wil have the Court cleared 
unless silence is restored.” 

The Clerk made no reply, and 
Sir Ganesh Chowdry, looking 
down sharply at him, saw his 
mouth wide open, and gazed 
in the direction in which he 
was staring, at the main en- 
trance to the courtroom. 

Two khaki-clad figures were 
making their way into the 
Court, using their rifle-butts 
and pushing aside unceremoni- 
ously anyone who stood in their 
way. They were followed by 
two more, and then two more, 
and advanced steadily to the 
Bar. The incoming soldiers 
were like a bristling wedge 
forcing its way through the 
crowd of lawyers and litigants, 
who fell over each other in 
trying to make a passage for 
the intruders. Eventually the 


greater part of Moncrieff’s pla- 
toon got in, and formed in two 
ranks between the dock and 
the Bar. 

Captain Chavasse, seeing that 
they were drawn up as evenly 
as they could be expected to 
be, calmly mounted the Bench 
and advanced to the table at 
which their Lordships were 
sitting. He was followed by 
six men with fixed bayonets, 
who faced the Bar and the 
public, and stood at ease. 

Chavasse raised his hand to 
his helmet, and the Chief Justice 
found his voice at last. 

“Who are you, sir?” he 
asked, wheeling his chair round 
to the right, so as to face 
Chavasse, “and what do you 
mean by this insolent display 
of armed force ? ” 

Chavasse did not answer him 
at once. He turned to the 
body of the Court, and, raising 
his voice, cried out— 

“Let everyone keep silence. 
My men have orders to shoot 
at the slightest disturbance.” 

Turning again to the Bench, 
he answered the Chief Justice’s 
inquiry. 

“IT am Edward Chavasse, 
Captain in His Majesty’s Army, 
and I am here by order of the 
Military Governor of Calcutta. 
I take it that you, sir, are the 
Chief Justice of Bengal? ” 

Sir Ganesh inclined his head. 
It seemed the only dignified 
thing to do. 

“Where is Kedar Nath Sen? ” 
asked Chavasse, wheeling round 
so as to face the Bar again. 
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After a pause the gentleman 
indicated stood up. 

“I am Kedar Nath Sen,” 
he replied with an air of 
bravado, ‘and I am under 
the protection of my Lord the 
Chief Justice and of this hon- 
ourable Court.” 

“Seize that man,” com- 
manded Chavasse. Kedar Nath 
was promptly grappled with 
and forced out of his seat by 
two soldiers. 

“Take him off to the Fort,” 
was the next command, which 
was instantly obeyed. The 
erstwhile eloquent advocate was 
conducted unresistingly to the 
door, and disappeared. The 
spectators, covered by the rifles 
of the soldiers on the Bench, 
remained silent and inert. All 
except Sir Ganesh Chowdry, 
who rose to his feet, pale with 
fury. 

“Captain!” he exclaimed, 
“if there is any respect left 
for law in this country, if 
there is any justice in Eng- 
land, you and those who have 
sent you will pay dearly for 
this day’s work. In the mean- 
time I refuse to permit this 
Court to be turned into a 
barrack yard. The Court stands 
adjourned sine die, and I at 
least will not return to it until 
the authorities have put down 
this rebellion against the Crown 
and the Law.” 

He pushed back his chair 
and turned as if about to leave 
the Bench. Chavasse forced 
him to sit down again. The 
spectators gasped. 

“Wait, my Lord,” he said. 
“Tt is not for you to adjourn 
this Court. I have here a 


notification from the Military 
Governor, ordering the total 
closing of the High Court ang 
the Bar Library till furthe 
orders. I will now read it.” 

In a loud voice, compelling 
attention, he proceeded to read 
General Stewart’s notification 
as follows :— 


“It has been brought to 
my notice that certain evil- 
disposed persons are having 
resort to the High Court in 
order to impede the actions 
of the Provisional Goverm- 
ment and interfere with the 
operations of martial law, 
This cannot be tolerated, 
and I therefore direct that 
the High Court and the Bar 
Library be closed until fur 
ther orders. The lawyers of 
Calcutta, from the judges 
downwards, must clearly u- 
derstand that under martial 
law the Military Governor 
both makes the laws and 
interprets them, that there 
is no appeal from his deci- 
sions, and that the penalty 
for disobeying them is death. 
I hereby order every person 
connected with the High 
Court, except the caretakers, 
to forthwith proceed to his 
home, and not to return to 
the Courts without special 
permission from myself. Any- 
one found on these premises 
one hour after the reading of 
this notification is liable to 
be shot. 


“(Sgd.) J. O. STEwaRt, 
Major-General, 
‘6 Military Governor of Calcutta, 


“6 6th November 1957.” 
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The reading of the notifica- 
tion was listened to in intense 
silence. Captain Chavasse 
handed the paper to a ser- 
geant, drew his sword, and, 
tuming to the two Judges, 
saluted and said, “‘ I will escort 
you first to your cars, gentle- 
men. Moncrieff,” he called out 
to that officer in the back of 
the Court, ‘‘see that these 
people leave the Court in an 
orderly manner.” 

The public door was opened, 
and a sauve qui peut ensued. 
Everyone rushed towards it, 
and half a dozen stout bar- 
risters became firmly wedged 
between the door-posts. Be- 
hind them was a pushing, 
shouting, panic-stricken crowd 
intent only on getting away 
from the scene. Men fell and 
were trampled upon. The sol- 
diers intervened, and restored 
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a semblance of order. But the 
general eagerness to quit ren- 
dered the task a difficult one. 
Never had the High Oourt 
so nearly resembled pande- 
monium. 

The Chief Justice had risen 
slowly with every intention of 
making a protest which should 
become historic; but as the 
entire crowd had their backs 
to him and were fiercely strug- . 
gling to get away, he shrugged 
his shoulders and turned to 
leave the Bench, darting a look 
of hatred at Chavasse. 

“You will live to regret this 
day’s work, Captain Chavasse,”’ 
was all he could bring himself 
to say. 

Chavasse received the remark 
with aggravating coolness. 

“TI daresay you are right, 


L 


The Provisional Government 
(reinforced from eleven o’clock 
on Thursday morning by Nawab 
Ahmed Ali) remained in per- 
petual session. The members 
took it in turns to withdraw 
for brief intervals of sleep. 
Three hours sufficed Hardy. 
The others required four. 

Nawab Ahmed Ali, having 
enjoyed a long night’s rest, 
scorned these distractions. He 
was stout, easy-going, fully 
persuaded that the British were 
justified in rising, and prepared 
to endorse everything that the 
others approved. 
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Judge,” he replied. ‘‘ Mind the 
step.” 
ELEVEN. 

The second night brought bad - 


news from Rajshahi and Bihar. 
The jail at Rajshahi had been 
opened by the treachery of the 
warders ; some of the inmates 
escaping had attacked isolated 
Europeans, and two unfortu- 
nate people—one of them a 
woman—had been done to 
death. In the coalfields there 
had been a kind of labour 
upheaval, and, led by agitators, 
Jherria and Burrakur had been 
overrun. The loss of European 
life had been heavy. The 
Bihar Yeomanry had turned 
out, but had found the mobs 
N 
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armed, and had themselves 
suffered losses, without making 
any impression on the rebels. 
A special train containing refu- 
gees had been held up at 
Asansol by a railway strike. 
Hardy was implored to send 
up a motor detachment to 
bring them into Calcutta by 
road. He shook his head when 
Crichton endorsed this request. 

“We should only lose the 
motor detachment without do- 
ing the refugees any good,” he 
said. ‘Always remember that 
our first duty is to Calcutta. 
So long as we hold the key, 
the restoration of the position 
generally is only a question 
of time. But we haven’t yet 


got sedition by the throat in 
Calcutta.” 

Agitated messages from Delhi 
began to pourin. The Govern- 
ment of India—or what was 
left of it—had heard rumours 








Night had brought counsel 
to the conspirators, who had 
been temporarily put out of 
action by the raid on their 
leaders, and by the leaders’ 
precipitate flight. Arms were 
now brought out of their hiding- 
places, and communications 
were established with the 
seventy or eighty jute mills 
sprinkled along the banks of 
the Hooghly. The labour popu- 
lation of the jute mills num- 
bered more than half a million, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan. 
It was a dangerous mass of 
brutalised men and women, 
who were less amenable than 
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of an outbreak in Calcutta, ang 
could not understand the silengg 
of Sir James Bowles. It was 
briefly informed that Sir James 
Bowles had appointed a Pro. 
visional Government (names 
given), and that martial law 
had been proclaimed. §ti] 
more agitated, Delhi demanded 
a full account of why the 
Governor had taken this ex- 
traordinary action, what he was 
doing, what the Provisional 
Government was doing, why 
it was doing it, &c., &c. 

This requisition was ignored. 
Delhi then sent further mes- 
sages, which grew steadily more 
insistent, until suddenly there 
was a great silence. This 
seemed ominous, but Hardy 
and his colleagues had their 
hands too full to\ permit of 
their following up the mystery 
during the whole of the next 
day. 





other elements because they 
had been uprooted from their 
native soil. The average in- 
dustrial labourer in India is 
only incidentally an industrial 
labourer. He is essentially an 
agriculturist, and his main in- 
terest is centred in his plot of 
land. Uproot him from bis 
native village, and he becomes 
little better than an outcast. 
The mill population on the 
Hooghly had for many years 
offered an ideal breeding-ground 
for discontent. Naturally it 
had attracted the attention of 
every agitator in Bengal, and 
not least that of the anti- 
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British conspirators. Under the 
régime of Sir James Bowles, 
and actively encouraged from 
Whitehall, sedition had been 
specially busy during the past 
year. The mill hands had been 
led to look forward to the time, 
rapidly approaching, when the 
hated sahib-log would no longer 
lord it over them ; when wages 
would be quadrupled, work 
divided by half, and land theirs 
for the asking. 
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Some of the most intelligent 
among them were secretly 
armed; and although the vast 
majority had nothing but knives 
and lathis, the armed minority 
made up a force sufficiently 
formidable, in a region where 
Europeans were comparatively 
few and scattered. Nay, given 
a discontented populace in 
Calcutta, they were capable 
of threatening the capital 
itself. 


iil. 


Rumours of the downfall of 
the Bengal Government had 
spread up and down the river 
by midnight on Thursday, and 
several of the mills promptly 
went on strike. A strike was 
a comparatively common occur- 
rence in the jute mill area in 
those days, but these strikes 
were signalised by immediate 
and organised attacks on the 
managers and European assist- 
ants. There were three fatali- 
ties, and a number of women 
and children were sent down to 
Calcutta by river. 

Emissaries from the Calcutta 
conspirators were busy all that 
afternoon and night. By Friday 
morning every mill was idle. 
Several of them were in flames, 
and many of the Europeans 
attached to them were beaten to 
death. Then the hands, excited 
partly as the result of agitation, 
partly by liquor, and partly 
by the lust of loot, began to 
move on Calcutta in masses 
like the migrations of the Huns 
and Tartars. ’ 

The movement was observed 


from the air, which had been 
ceaselessly patrolled since Thurs- 
day morning, and was promptly 
reported to the Government. 
Hardy and Stewart acted as 
promptly. The two bridges 
spanning the Hooghly were 
manned and closed, and the 
main road leading into Calcutta 
from Barrackpore was mined. 

Then a warning notice in 
the vernaculars, prepared the 
previous day, was distributed to 
the rioters from the air, and was 
laughed at. The masses moved 
on in the direction of Calcutta, 
forming an admirable target for 
the bombing planes; and bombs 
were dropped accordingly. 

The air attack scattered the 
rioters, but it could not stop 
the advance. Some of the mill 
hands bolted back towards their 
lines, but others fled towards 
Calcutta, and were mown down 
by the machine-guns posted at 
the bridge-heads. The Barrack- 
pore road mine was detonated, 
and killed several hundreds, 
effectually checking the inva- 
sion from that side. The mass 
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movement on Calcutta was 
broken up, and the rioters 
spread over the country, in- 
vading the villages, and carry- 
ing alarming rumours of murder 
and reprisals at the hands of 
the sahib-log. 

But the main danger to 
Calcutta was to come. The 
armed mill hands slipped down 
or up the river in boats, accord- 
ing to the location of their 
mills. They were aided by the 
floating population of Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood, con- 
sisting of thousands of boat- 
men and fishermen, and landed 
in small parties along the ex- 
tensive river front of Calcutta. 
Evading the river patrol and 
stealing into the city, they 
were guided to the northern 
squares surrounding the Uni- 
versity—the natural habitat of 
sedition,—and were concealed 
in houses and compounds. Con- 
cealment was easy in default 
of a house-to-house search by 
the British authorities; and 
that was out of the question 
in the meantime. 

The arrival of these rein- 
forcements put heart into 
the local conspirators. Armed 
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gangs of so-called ‘ National 
Volunteers ’ paraded the streets 
of the northern town. These 
disappeared into side lanes 
when troops were seen, but 
emerged as soon as they had 
passed, and gradually made 
their way into the European 
quarter. Here every man was 
armed and in uniform, but 
isolated Europeans were at- 
tacked and slain. 

Nor were English and Anglo- 
Indian people the only sufferers, 
Loot was as impelling a motive 
with the seditionists as racial 
hatred. Well-to-do Bengalis 
were attacked, insulted, robbed, 
and murdered. General 
Stewart’s curfew order had 
cleared the streets at night. 
They now wore a _ deserted 
appearance during the day. 
Guerilla warfare began. Gen- 
eral Stewart sent out small 
armed parties, some of them 
in armoured cars, to hunt 
down the bandits. He offered 
the hospitality of the Fort to 
all citizens who cared to avail 
themselves of it; and hun- 
dreds—nay, thousands—of Ben- 
galis flocked under the protec- 
tion of its walls. 


IV. 


The University Volunteer 
Corps were paraded. There 
were two battalions of them, 
each about five hundred strong. 
They consisted of Bengali Uni- 
versity students, whose phy- 
sique was not great on the 
. average, but? who were smart 
and keen. They represented 


the best element in the local ~ 


colleges and the University. 
The ‘ National Volunteers,’ a8 
a rule, were idle students, the 
sons of poverty-stricken parents. 

The. commandant of the 
senior University battalion was 
Robert Dennison, a professor 
in the Presidency College, 4 
keen volunteer and a popular 
educationist. The commandant 
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of the junior body was Suren- 
dranath$ Mullick, a well-known 
chemist who had passed through 
the University, and had been 
trained in the O.T.C. in Eng- 
land. Of the other officers only 
one was an Englishman; the 
rest were all Bengalis. 

Colonel Dennison inspected 
the two corps, and then ad- 
dressed them. 

“Gentlemen of the Univer- 
sity,” he said, “ you know that 
a Provisional Government is 
in being, and that martial law 
has been proclaimed. You 
know, too, that several thou- 
sand cut-throats are at large 
in Calcutta, robbing your 
fathers, murdering your 
brothers, and threatening the 
honour of your wives and 
sisters. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment has already disarmed 
two regiments in the Fort, and 
was asked to disarm you. It 
has refused to do so. The time 
has come when bhadra-log (gen- 
tlefolk) must stand together— 
the bhadra-log of England and 
the bhadra-log of Bengal. 
Hitherto you have played at 
being soldiers. Now there is 
serious work to be done. The 
so-called National Volunteers, 
who have sneered at your 
military keenness and cast slurs 
upon your discipline, have at 
last come into the open with 
arms in their hands, and have 
challenged you to a trial of 
strength. The reply of the 
Government is to arm you and 
send you forth to do battle for 
the cause of law and order. 
It trusts you entirely, and is 
confident that you will justify 
that trust. Gentlemen of the 
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University Corps, three cheers 
for the King-Emperor ! ” 

He doffed his helmet and 
led with a “ Hip-hip-hurrah ! ” 
It was a flamboyant speech, but 
Dennison knew his men—the 
generous impulsive youth of 
upper-class Bengal,—and ap- 
pealed to them in a manner to 
which they had no choice but 
to respond. He had reminded 
them that they were gentle- 
men, and had been made fun 
of by the riff-raff calling itself 
the National Volunteers. Their 
cheers rang out, and Dennison 
knew that the University bat- 
talions were won. 

They were now divided into 
small parties, and sent off to 
round up the ‘ National Volun- 
teers ’ and the mill hands. This 
proved an inspiration. The 
University Corps knew all about 
the bolt-holes of sedition, and 
the marauding gangs could not 
get away from them as they 
could from the European de- 
tachments and the armoured 
cars. Dozens of hand-to-hand 
fights took place in the streets 
and alleys, in which victory 
generally rested on the side 
of the University Corps, young, 
energetic, with expert know- 
ledge of the locality, and keyed 
up to a high pitch of loyalty 
and enthusiasm. They suffered 
losses, but they gave more 
than they got, and in two or 
three days they had made such 
an impression on the armed 
gangs that these began to quit 
Calcutta. This was unfortu- 
nate for the villages round 
about, but it helped greatly 
to restore the morale of the 
capital. 
























































Hardy, quick to appreciate 
the notable success of the 
mobilisation of the University 
Corps, had them paraded on 
Saturday morning on the 
maidan south of Government 
House, and himself inspected 
and addressed them. It was 
the first time he had stirred 
outside the grounds of the 
official residence. The two bat- 
talions looked a little weary, 
and their ranks were somewhat 
thinned; they had been up 
all night, chasing the gangs, 
and shooting at sight. But 
they were full of energy; and 
when Colonel Dennison called 
for three cheers for the Presi- 
dent, they responded with wild 
enthusiasm. Hardy saluted 
genially, and rode from the 
field. 

As he returned to his Cabinet, 
Clough handed him two mes- 
sages which had been received 
during his brief absence. 

One was a wireless originally 
addressed to General Stewart 
as General Officer commanding 
the Presidency. The General 
had forwarded it at once to 
the Government. It was dated 
Bareilly, and was from the 
Brigade Major to the General 
commanding at Lucknow :— 


“Indian troops at Delhi 
mutinied yesterday,” it ran. 


“‘ Government of India wiped 
out. British garrison, and 
all - Europeans in Raising 
and cantonments massacred, 
Aerodrome and 150 planes 
destroyed. Mutiny spread 
Meerut, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
British garrison overwhelmed 
most places. Lucknow fallen. 
Generals Wade and Cavanagh 
killed. Warn Calcutta.” 


The other was dated White- 
hall, 8th November :— 


“To Provisional Govern- 
ment. Release Sir James 
Bowles instantly, and notify 
me that this has been done. 
Send full account your pro- 
ceedings together with any 
explanation you may have 
to offer. Resign your un- 
lawful functions, and place 
yourselves at disposal of Vice- 
roy, who has been instructed 
by cable to return immedi- 
ately from Burma. Derwent, 
Secretary of State.” 


Hardy dropped the second 
message, and reperused the 
first despatch with a grave 
face. 
“So it has come,” he said, 
“and it has caught them un- 
prepared. Well, gentlemen, we 
can at least claim to have 
saved Calcutta.” 


(To be continued.) 











nd 

na 

d. Tus is the tale which Rahi, 
“ a Tahitian sailorman, told to 
d me. It is, I think, a remark- 
m able and thought-provoking 
d story; but, as only a seaman 
: could be expected to grasp 


all its implications without 
some explanation, it becomes 
necessary to preface Rahi’s 
story with some remarks of 
my own. I will, however, 
strive to make my preface as 
short and as non-technical as 
I can. 

I feel that it should be worth 
while to make the little effort 
which may be necessary to 
grasp the technicalities. Minds 
of the calibre of Sam Payne’s 
miss the significance of Rahi’s 
story completely, while the 
evidence provided by the Sacred 
Calabash leaves them stone 
cold. It is unlikely, however, 
that Sam Payne and his kind 
will read this. Read between 
the lines of Rahi’s story with 
sympathy and understanding 
of the brown man; consider 
the implications of the evidence 
with an imagination at work— 
and a light will shine on some 
dark places. For example, 
Rahi and the Calabash have 
made it clear to me_ that 
brown men were navigating 
confidently about the immense 
Pacific Ocean at a time when 
white men hesitated to lose 
sight of the narrow Atlantic’s 
eastern shores. A suggestive 
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thought—which leads to a sug- 
gestive question: Why was it 
the white man and not the 
brown who ventured out at 
last from his own seas to 
discover an ocean on the other 
side of the world? Instead of 
a canoe load of honey-coloured 
Polynesians getting knocked on 
the head by woad-smeared 
savages in Plymouth Sound, 
it was Captain Cook who got 
himself eaten by tattooed Tahi- 
tians. Rahi’s story tells me 
why. 

Rahi was the bo’sun of a 
trading schooner in which I 
once took passage from Papiete 
to Honolulu. This schooner, 
the Camilla, was a vessel of 
120 tons, Samuel Payne master 
and owner; and, with the 
exception of the cook, who was 
a fuzzy-headed Guadalcanar 
boy, she was manned entirely 
by Polynesians. 

That was a long passage, 
because the Camilla was a 
slow old box at the best of 
times, and Sam Payne never 
hurried himself under any cir- 
cumstances. And Papiete is 
in latitude 18° south and Hilo, 
the Camilla’s first port of call, 
is in latitude 20° north, a 
difference of some 2400 miles— 
which is a long way. And the 


way, for a sailing vessel, is’ 


longer still—as much as 500 
miles longer maybe—owing to 
the winds which prevail over 
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the course. If you look at a 
map of Polynesia you will see 
that the direct course between 
Papiete and Hilo is about 
north by west. A steamer 
bound between these two ports 
would steer north by west 
and reach her destination with- 
out any trouble; but if a 
sailing vessel tried to follow 
the same track she would run 
into a deal of trouble, and 
almost certainly find it im- 
possible to reach her destina- 
tion at all. She would sail 
along famously with a fair 
wind for the first 1500 miles 
through the South-East Trade- 
wind belt. Then, in about 
latitude 8° north, she would 
run out of the Trade and into 
the Doldrums, a zone of calms, 
squalls, and variable airs about 
100 miles wide, which separates 
the South-East from the North- 
East Trades. When she had 
fought her way across the 
Doldrums her real troubles 
would begin. Her position 
would then be about latitude 
9° north and longitude 155° 
west, over 700 miles due south 
of Hilo. To reach her destina- 
tion from this position she must 
steer north; but with the 
North-East Trade blowing on 
her starboard, or right-hand, 
bow and the equatorial current 
setting her to the westward, 
she would be unable to make 
good a northerly course. She 
would, in fact, be set a long 
distance to the westward and 
to leeward of the Hawaiian 
Islands, when her case would 
be desperate. Extraordinary 
as it may sound, her only hope 
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of reaching Hilo then would 
be to sail north and west some 
600 miles into the region of 
the westerly winds, and. there 
make 900 miles or so of easting 
before running south another 
600 miles, and finally fetching 
Hilo from the eastward. 

Now old Sam Payne cer. 
tainly had his failings. For 
one thing, he drank too much 
gin for his health or my con- 
fort; but he was a good sea- 
man and a navigator of suff- 
cient experience to know that, 
in a sailing vessel, the long 
way round is usually the short- 
est way there. He knew, if 
he wished to avoid getting the 
Camilla into the hopeless posi- 
tion I have described above, 
that he must enter the southern 
limit of the North-East Trade 
at a point at least 600 miles 
to windward (to eastward) of 
the longitude of Hilo. When 
we left Papiete, therefore, Sam 
made the best use of the 
South-East Trade by bringing 
it abeam and steering the 
Camilla north-east. The Trade 
held moderate and steady, and 
by noon on the third day we 
passed between Tikehau and 
Rahiroa, two of the western- 
most atolls of the Tuamotu 
Archipelago and the last land 
we were to sight for twenty- 
three days. As we sailed to 
the northward the Trade backed 
gradually into the east, and a8 
it changed direction so did 
Sam change the course to 
keep the wind always abeam. 
When we reached the equator 
in longitude 145° west the 
wind was due east and we 
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were steering due north, and 
these conditions prevailed until 
we entered the Doldrums. 

I think the great heat which 
we then experienced was mainly 
responsible for what happened 
next. At any rate, about that 
time Sam, who was normally 
a placid sort of person, be- 
came irritable and more notice- 
ably thirsty than ever. He 
assuaged his thirst with some 
double rations of gin, and 
attempted to ease his irritation 
by winding up the ship’s chron- 
ometer in an abrupt and savage 
manner. As a result he over- 
wound that delicate instrument 
and broke its mainspring— 
thus destroying our sole means 
of ascertaining the time at 
Greenwich. 

The average landsman may 
not fully appreciate the 
peculiar significance of this 
event. He will probably won- 
der why a man in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean should 
bother himself about the time 
of day in a London suburb, 
and it therefore becomes neces- 
sary to mention the quaint 
fact that unless the sailor who 
is out of sight of land has an 
exact knowledge of the time 
on the clock at Greenwich 
Observatory it is impossible 
for him to find out his longi- 
tude, that is his position east 
or west upon the featureless 
surface of the great waters. 
He may, it is true, obtain his 
longitude by observations of 
the moon and by solving 
some complicated calculations, 
provided he be a skilled and 
Scientific navigator. But old 
VOL. COXXVI.—NO. MCCCLXXIII. 
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Sam Payne was by no means 
a scientific navigator. He navi- 
gated strictly by rule of thumb, 
and lunar observations were 
as Greek to him. And it was 
because I understood this fact 
that my heart missed a beat 
or two as I listened in vain 
for the tick of the Camilla’s 
chronometer. It seemed to 
me then that we were as good 
as lost, and I said as much 
(and more) to Sam—who 
laughed at me! 

“Lost!” said he. ‘“ Lost 
my foot! You can’t lose me, 
my son—not in these waters 
anyway. I’m not one of your 
fancy navigators; but Ill get 
you to Hilo all right, all 
right, chronometer or no chron- 
ometer. Don’t you worry.” He 
then took me below, spread a 
chart of the Eastern Pacific 
on the cabin table, and ex- 
plained to me that queer process 
which sailors call ‘running 
down the latitude.’ The 
Camilla’s position on that day 
was about latitude 9° north 
and longitude 145° west. If 
he had not broken the chron- 
ometer Sam would have sailed 
the schooner on a_ north- 
westerly course straight to- 
wards Hilo, obtaining his daily 
position (his latitude and 
longitude) by means of observa- 
tions of the sun by day and of 
the stars by night. But, as 
he was without a chronometer, 
he could not now ascertain his 
longitude at all. He could, 
however, still get his latitude 
by observation with his sex- 
tant, as a chronometer is not 
essential for this operation. 
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He explained that, instead of 
steering north-west, he would 
now steer north, or as nearly 
north as the wind would allow, 
in order to make certain of 
keeping to the eastward of 
Hawaii. He proposed to hold 
on this northerly course until 
he found by observation of 
the sun or stars that he 
had reached the latitude of 
Hilo. He would then be sure 
that Hilo lay somewhere due 
west of him, and all he had to 
do then was to run down the 
latitude ; in other words, to 
steer due west along the lati- 
tude of Hilo until that place 
appeared ahead. 

It seems to me my introduc- 
tion to Rahi’s story is much 
too long already ; but I regret 
to say that there is still a little 
more to come. It is now 
necessary to make it clear how 
Sam could tell by observation 
of a celestial body that he had 
reached the latitude of Hilo, 
latitude 20°. Fortunately Sam’s 
method of conducting this oper- 
ation was simple. He found 
his latitude solely by noting 
the altitude of the North Star. 

If you were sailing out of 
southern latitudes to the north- 
ward, Polaris would appear 
upon the horizon due north of 
you on the night you crossed 
the equator. We will suppose 
that by the next night you had 
sailed north 120 miles, or 2° 
of latitude. If you then meas- 
ured with a sextant the angle 
between the horizon, your eye, 
and Polaris, you would find 
that angle to be 2°. In the 
same way you would know when 
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you had reached latitude 20° 
north, because Polaris would 
then be 20° above the horizon. 
Now Hilo is roughly in latitude 
20° north, and if you stood on 
the beach at Hilo you would 
see Polaris shining in the north- 
ern sky some 20° above the 
horizon, and at any’ point on 
a line drawn east and west 
through Hilo, Polaris is at 
this same altitude. Knowing 
this fact, Sam merely set his 
sextant to measure an angle 
of 20°, observed Polaris nightly 
as we sailed north until it 
rose 20° from the horizon, and 
then changed the Camilla’s 
course from north to due west. 

It happened to be Rahi’s 
trick at the wheel when this 
radical alteration of the course 
was suddenly made. It was a 
lovely night, and I was sitting 
on the rail aft enjoying it. 
Sam unhooked himself from 
the weather rigging where he 
had been taking his observa- 
tion, put his sextant in its 
case, and said: ‘ A fine horizon 
and I got a good sight of the 
star. We're far enough north 
now. Ease that main sheet 
right off, will you? Put your 
helm up, Rahi. Bear away 
and steady her at west. Steer 
west.” 

“Steer west,’ said Rahi, 
repeating the order, for he has 
served with Sam a number of 
years and knew the custom 
of English ships. He turned 
the wheel, steadied the Camilla 
on her new course, and then 
he did something that sur- 
prised.us. He" broke‘-out into 
a sort of chant in a language 
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which was obviously Tahitian, 
but Tahitian of a brand that 
neither Sam nor I had heard 
pefore. He sang half a dozen 
lines in the sing-song tone of a 
child repeating some poetry 
learned at school, and then he 
stopped as abruptly as he had 
begun. 

* What's eating you, Rahi? ” 
said Sam. ‘“‘ You’ve been ship- 
mates with me for a good six 
years, but I’ve never heard 
you make an unholy row like 
that before. What you got to 
sing about, anyway ? ” 

“That is not a song,” Rahi 
replied, speaking in the ordinary 
native dialect this time. ‘ That 
is in the old words—the words 
wed by our priests that our 
people do not speak any more. 
I think they have forgotten. 
But I have not forgotten. 
That is the last of the orders 
which the priests gave to my 
father’s fathers in the old days 
when they sailed in their canoes 
from Tahiti to Hawaii. The 
orders were given and the 
voyages made before the white 
men came to our islands. So 
my father taught me, and so 
his father taught him. Thus I 
remember.” 

“T’ve heard talk before about 
those canoe voyages,”’ said Sam 
to me. “But I don’t believe 
in’em. Kanakas are all right 
on their own in a canoe, and 
Tll admit it. But only so 
long as they’re in sight of 
land. Lose sight of the land 
long enough and they’re done. 
Stands to reason. They can’t 
navigate, so they get lost.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” 
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I said. “They undoubtedly 
used to make some mighty long 
voyages. Beside native tradi- 
tion there is a deal of ethno- 
logical evidence to prove that 
there was communication by 
sea between the various groups 
long before we whites discovered 
the Pacific. What about the 
Maori voyages from Tahiti and 
Rarotonga to New Zealand 
and return, forinstance ? There 
is plenty of proof that they 
made that voyage more than 
once, and it seems to me they 
must have had some knowledge 
of navigation or they never 
would have found the land.” 
“Fetched it by a fluke, I 
guess,” said Sam. “ That is, 
if they ever did make the 
passage—which I don’t believe. 
Kanakas will tell you any- 
thing. They’re bornliars. And 
proof be damned. They say 
they made those voyages before 
any white men got here, don’t 
they? Well, what I say is, 
if nobody saw ’em do the job, 
then where’s that proof you 
talk about? Fetching New 
Zealand from the Tangas is 
possible, of course. New Zea- 
land’s a big lump of land, and 
with luck and dead reckoning 
they might make it; but it'll 
take more than Rahi’s talk to 
make me believe any blamed 
Kanaka ever fetched Hawaii 
from Tahiti. Why, damn it! 
it’s taking me all my time to 
fetch the place, and I’ve got 
a compass and sextant and the 
Sailing Directions and charts 
and the Nautical Almanack— 
to say nothing of the chron- 
ometer. No, sir! Rahi’s a 
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good bo’sun; but he’s a bad 
liar. If you want me to believe 
anything, you’ve got to show 
me first.”’ 

“Tt certainly is hard to 
believe,” I said. ‘“‘ Hawaii’s a 
very small bit of land to find 
in the middle of all this water. 
How did your people manage 
to find Hawaii, Rahi? ” 

“They sailed as the Camilla 
has sailed,” he replied. ‘‘ First, 
north-east and north through 
the steady winds, steering by 
the sun in the daytime and by 
the stars at night. And then, 
when the time was ripe and as 
the priests ordered, they turned 
west, as we have just turned. 
They sailed west before the 
wind until Hawaii rose up 
over the edge of the sea before 
them.”’ 

“Turned west as we have 
turned !’’ I said. ‘ That looks 
as though they ran down their 
latitude, too, Sam! But how 
did they know when to turn 
west, Rahi? ”’ 

“They turned when the 
priests so ordered it,’ he an- 
swered. ‘That was a magic 
the priests of my forefathers 
made by the help of the stars 
and the Sacred Coconut.” 

“Sacred Coconuts, your 
grandmother!” said Sam. 
“Watch your steering. You're 
yawing a point each side of the 
course. There !”’ said he, turn- 
ing on me. “Now you see 
what you get, leading a Kanaka 
on to lie to you. Magic—and 
Sacred Coconuts! Serves you 
right. A lot of damned rot.” 

“I quite agree,” I said, “‘as 
far as the alleged magic is 
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concerned. All the cases of 
so-called native ‘magic’ which 
have been investigated turned 
out to be either jugglery and 
humbug, or something capable 
of being logically explained, 
But there’s something in this 
yarn of Rahi’s, and I'd like to 
try and find out what it igs, 
What was that song of yours 
about, Rahi? The thing you 
sang when we changed course 
just now.” 

“It was the last of the 
orders the priests gave,” Rahi 
answered. “It says, to steer 
by the wind, the rising sun on 
the right hand. In the night 
steer for Fetiu Noho, the Star 
that Sits Still. Steer for Fetiu 
Noho until it kisses the lip 
of the Sacret Nut. And it is 
then that you must turn and 
steer into the setting sun. 
Which is all it says, except 
after that to keep a good look- 
out ahead for the high moun- 
tains of Hawaii growing out of 
the deep waiter.” 

Here Sam grunted scornfully. 
“The only part of those darned 
orders of yours, Rahi, with any 
sense to ’em,”’ said he, “‘is the 
bit about keeping a good look- 
out. I bet you just made all 
that stuff up out of your own 
head. Kiss the Coconut! Kiss 
my blooming foot !”’ 

“Tt is true,” said Rabi. 
“The father of my father’s 
father—he himself sailed from 
Papiete to Hawaii, and many 
times has my father told me 
the story. It is true—all true.” 

“The father of your father’s 
father,” I said. ‘“Let’s see. 
That’s your great-grandfather. 
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If he made that voyage when 
he was a young man it may 
have been about a hundred 
years ago.” 

“He was a strong man, and 
very wise in all the ways of 
catching fish,” said Rahi. He 
spoke in modern Tahitian, but 
I attempt to translate him. 
“Tt was because of his skill in 
the fishing that he was chosen 
by the chief to sail in the 
canoe. It was his work to 
catch the fish of the deep water, 
the flying fish and the shark 
and the bonito, wherewith to 
feed the crew.” 

“What kind of a canoe was 
it, Rahi? ” I said. 

“A war canoe,” he went on. 
“A great canoe as long as 
this schooner, such as is no 
more built by my people.” 

“No,” said Sam. “I bet 
not. And never was either. 
The Camilla’s about a hundred 
feet long. You show me a 
hundred-foot canoe, Rahi, and 
then maybe I'll believe you. 
You got to show me first, 
though.” 

“Never mind the skipper, 
Rahi,” I said. “I’ve read in 
@ book of a ninety-foot canoe. 
She was built in the Fijis a 
long time ago; but what they 
could do in the Fijis I think 
your people could do in Tahiti. 
Go ahead and tell me. I 
believe you.” 

“It is because you believe 
that I tell,” said Rahi. “ The 
canoe was built of two canoes, 
lashed together side by side, 
but kept apart by strong beams. 
Upon the beams a platform 
was laid and on the platform 
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was @ house. The bottom of 
each canoe was a great tree 
hollowed out with fire, and 
upon this the sides were built 
up with planks sewn together 
with fibre. The bow and the 
stern were decked over; but 
in the middle it was open so 
that the crew could get in 
and out. Such was the canoe 
my great-grandfather, Ahuru, 
sailed in to Hawaii.” 

“A hell of a craft,” said 
Sam, who was getting interested 
in Rahi’s yarn in spite of 
himself. “How many men 
d’you reckon it’d take to paddle 
a thing like that from Papiete 
to Honolulu ? ” 

“Sixty men sailed with 
Ahuru,” Rahi went on. ‘ Over 
them all was their chief, Patiri, 
who had great knowledge of 
the way of the sea and the 
wind. And with him went 
Arero, the priest, who guarded 
the Sacred Nut and knew the 
stars and spoke with them in 
the night. All the sixty were 
picked men, as was Ahuru. 
They were chosen for their 
strength and their power to 
keep strong, with little to eat 
and little to drink, under the 
hot sun and the cold dew at 
night. But to be strong with 
this special kind of strength 
was not enough. To be chosen 
each man had to prove himself 
a master of his own craft. 
As Ahuru was before all others 
a wise and skilful fisherman, 
so were the rest mighty swim- 
mers or skilled in the handling 
of canoes, the snaring of sea- 
birds, the mending of sails, 
the joining of ropes, the sewing 
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together of the planks, the on the beams, covering all 
cooking of food, or in some with gum, well rubbed in to 
other useful business. In the keep the fibre from the sun 
canoe there was no room for and spray. They put aboard 
the weakling, the loud-mouthed, the small paddles, the great 
the mighty eater, or the little- steering- paddle, the bailing 
hearted. Hach man was a scoops, the mast, the sail, 
notable man and skilled at the——” 
his craft before all others. “Sail?” broke in Sam. “I 
Many months before the canoe thought you said they paddled. 
set sail the men prepared them- What sort of sail ? ”’ 
selves to withstand the pains “When the wind fell calm 
of the voyage. They made they paddled,’ Rahi went on. 
their bodies hard with much “ But chiefly they sailed. The 
running and the paddling of sail was a great sail, in shape 
canoes outside the reef in the like a shield. It was made, 
wind and the seas. And while as were the ropes, of the fibre 
they did this they ate little, of coconut husks, and it was 
so that their bellies might very strong. It had long spars 
become accustomed to fasting. lashed at its head and foot, 
“And then, at that season and it set on a mast, stepped 
when the south-east wind blows amidships, in the middle of 
most true and steady, the the leeward canoe, and raking 
chief called together all those forward. Then, when the mast 
men who had been making was rigged, they loaded aboard 
themselves ready. They were their gear; the fishing-lines of 
very many, and each man fibre and women’s hair; the 
showed to the chief his power shell hooks for bonito; the 
and strength and cunning. wooden hooks tipped with shell 
And the chief gave them great for sharks; the fine nets for 
and hard tasks to do. Most flying-fish and sea-birds, and 
men failed to stand up under the fishing-spears. They stowed 
these tasks; but some in the bottom of the canoe 
succeeded, and of these the the long-necked gourds filled 
chief would choose the best to with drinking water; the fish 
sail with him. This was always dried in the sun; the poi 
the custom before the canoes paste wrapped tightly in leaves 
sailed for Hawaii, and thus did to keep it from the heat and 
Patiri choose my great-grand- the salt water. In the shelter 
father, Ahuru, and all the sixty of the platform they put the 
men who sailed with him. cooking-box, filled with sand 
“Then the crew prepared and the stones for baking. 
the canoes to withstand the ** When alJl was prepared the 
long voyage and the blows people made a great feast, 
of breaking seas and the might with songs and dancing, and 
of the big winds. They the priests offered up to the 
tightened the sewing between gods the lives of many men, 
the planks and the lashings so that the bellies of the gods 
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might become replete and pre- 
yent them from hungering for 
the lives of the voyagers. And 
they made further offerings so 
that the winds should blow 
fair, the waters remain un- 
troubled, and the sun and the 
stars guide the canoe aright 
across the wide and empty 
waters. Then the gifts from 
our chiefs to the chiefs of 
Hawaii were carefully loaded. 
There were the little sapling 
trees, growing in rich earth 
in wooden bowls; the fair 
young virgins; the whales’ 
teeth; the carved shells of 
turtle and rolls of finest bark- 
cloth, stained and dyed. All 
these were loaded. Then Patiri 
cried out in farewell to all 
the people and boarded the 
canoe, his men following behind 
him. And after them came 
Arero, the priest, carrying the 
Sacred Nut and guarding it. 
Patiri stood at the great steer- 
ing-oar, and the men took up 
their paddles. And at Patiri’s 
word they drove their paddles 
with a@ great shout into the 
sea, spurning it mightily, so 
that the canoe fled leaping 
from the land out to the deep 
waters. From the beach came 
the shouting of the men, calling 
farewell, and the sad sound of 
the women weeping; but they 
paddled on, singing loud their 
Paddling Song, until the crying 
from the beach grew faint and 
died. They paddled on until 
the sun sank into the sea and 
the mountains of Tahiti faded 
from the sky behind them. 
“Tn the first part of the 
first night a steady wind came 
running to them, darkening the 
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starshine on the water, and 
they ceased their paddling and 
made sail. And Patiri said, 
‘This is the true wind; the 
south-east wind. Steer by this 
wind, keeping it upon the 
right hand and neither a finger’s 
breadth before you nor behind.’ 
And Arero said, ‘Let Reve 
in the sky astern be your 
guiding star.’ So they steered 
by the wind and their star 
until the sun rose from the 
sea on their right hand in the 
morning. All that day they 
sailed north-east, steering by 
the wind, and because the 
wind might change and lead 
them astray, Patiri watched 
the run of the swells across 
the face of the water and 
Arero watched the sun moving 
across the sky. Thus they 
sailed by night and by day; 
the sun, the wind, and Reve 
guiding them. 

“On the third night the 
smell of land came to them 
across the sea, end they heard 
the thunder of swells breaking 
on a reef. They stowed their 
sail, waiting for the light, and 
when the day came they saw 
an island, low and without 
mountains, flat upon the water 
ahead. The island was in 
shape as is a ring, and within 
it lay a calm lake which they 
entered, drawing their canoe 
up on the beach. They found 
many fish in the lake, and the 
coconut palms grew thick upon 
the island as grow the hairs 
upon @ young man’s head. 
So they rested there for three 
days and refreshed themselves. 
Then they sailed on. In a 
little while the island sank 
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into the sea astern and they 
saw no more land. The south- 
east wind blew fresh and with- 
out ceasing, and they sailed 
swiftly; and as they sailed 
they sang. They sang in praise 
of the gods and the fair and 
steady wind and their own 
good-fortune. They sang of 
Patiri and his skill in reading 
the signs written by the wind 
on the sea and on the sky. 
They sang of Arero talking 
with the stars. They sang of 
the flaming wake they made 
in the darkness. They sang 
when the flying-fish fell into 
the belly of their sail. They 
sang without ceasing. 

“ After many days the wind 
freshened and blew more 
strongly ; the seas grew steep 
and breaking, making the canoe 
leap and roll in the rough 
water. The great beams which 
held the canoes together 
strained and worked at their 
lashings, grunting and crying 
like angry pigs striving to be 
free. The seams between the 
planks gaped under the strain, 
letting in the water. And the 
crew sang and rolled up the 
bottom of their sail, making 
it smaller. They lashed and 
double lashed the beams and 
oiled the lashings, and with 
their wooden scoops they bailed 
out the water. They worked 
at the bailing by turns, there 
being always ten men bailing, 
and if less than ten men bailed 
the leaks gained and the canoe 
became heavy with water. Thus 
they bailed, and as they bailed 
they sang the Bailing Song. 
They bailed as they sang— 
without ceasing. 
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“ They sailed on very swiftly, 
leaping among the waves. Ag 
night followed night they saw 
their guiding star sink lower 
and lower in the sky towards 
the rim of the sea behind them. 
As day followed day they saw 
their shadows grow shorter ag 
the sun curved ever higher 
above them. After Emany 
days——”’ 

**How many days?” said 
Sam, suddenly interrupting 
Rahi’s sing-song recital. “ This 
bunch of rummies of your 
ought to be about running out 
of the South-East Trades by 
now according to the rate 
you've got ‘em going. How 
many days out from Tahiti are 
they supposed to be by now? ” 

“I do not know,” answered 
Rahi. “These are the words 
I learned from my father. 
After many days Reve sank 
into the sea astern and was 
no more a guide to them, and 
some of the crew began to be 
afraid. They said, ‘ Alas! 
Alas! Our star that guides 
us through the darkness is 
lost in the sea, and we are lost 
also in this sea that has no 
guide upon it; this sea which 
has no limits ; this sea without 
end.’ But Patiri said, ‘ You 
talk as little children. Our 
star has set; but is not the 
wind our guide? This good 
and constant wind that blows 
straight from the sunrise into 
the sunset. Steer by the wind. 
Steer with the wind on our 
right hand, and all will be 
well.’ 

“They sailed on. Presently 
the wind began to lose its 
strength. It faltered. It died. 
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And little wandering airs played 
over the sea, now upon this 
hand, now upon the other. 
Then Patiri ordered them to 
jower the sail and take up 
their paddles; but the death 
of their steady wind filled the 
men with fear, and they mur- 
mured against Patiri. And 
one said, ‘Our star is lost in 
the sea, and the wind that was 
our guide now mocks and mis- 
leads us. Let us not waste 
our strength with paddling, 
for now we are as blind men 
who, with no hand to lead them, 
move in circles.’ 

“And Patiri put his hand 
upon the steering paddle, and 
he said, ‘O, men of little 
faith ; this hand shall lead you.’ 
He took up his long spear, and 
he said, ‘O, men of little 
courage ; this hand shall drive 
you.’ And then he raised his 
hand and pointed, and cried 
out in a great voice, ‘O, 
blind men—see!’ And they 
looked, and saw the first light 
of a new day growing upon the 
rim of the dark sea. Then 
Patiri said, ‘Our star is lost 
and our wind has died; but 
the sun is still a guide to us. 
Out paddles! Steer by the 
sun.” So they paddled on- 
wards, steering by the sunrise 
on their right hand. 

“They paddled on, and the 
sun climbed up the sky until 
it stood straight above them, 
80 that a man sat upon and 
hid his own shadow. And 
presently Ahuru, who paddled 
in the bow, saw floating on the 
water ahead a little thing of 
wood. It came close, and he 
saw it was a wooden bowl, 
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shaped and hollowed, and he 
cried out, ‘Behold, brothers ! 
All is well. Here is a sign 
that the land is near to us.’ 
So they stopped, amazed, and 
took the bowl into the canoe, 
rejoicing to see it. But one 
cried out, ‘Alas! it is the 
bailer which broke in my hand, 
the same that I cast overboard 
this morning !’ 

“When Patiri heard these 
words he sat down, and he 
said, ‘Take in your paddles 
and rest, for now the sun is 
no more a guide to me, and I 
steer in circles. But be not 
afraid, for in the evening the 
sun will set, and we will go 
forward again in the right 
path, steering by the sunset on 
our left hand.’ 

** But all the men were very 
greatly afraid, and in their 
fear they cried out against 
Patiri, and one said, ‘We are 
blind men, and now indeed a 
blind man leads us in circles. 
Let us turn back and find our 
own land again, for to follow 
Patiri round and round is 
death.’ 

“Then said Patiri, ‘You are 
in error. To follow me is life. 
To disobey is death. I prove 
it—thus.’ And he thrust his 
fishing spear at that man who 
had spoken, transfixing his 
throat, so that he died quickly. 

“Then Arero the priest got 
up from his seat on the high 
platform, and he said, ‘ That is 
good proof. Now I will give 
proof that to follow your chief 
and your priest is life, my 
children. Our guiding star has 
set and our guiding wind has 
died, and the sun is straight 
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above our heads so that it is 
no more a guide to us. But 
let not these things dismay 
you, for as they have happened, 
so were they foretold to me by 
those men of great wisdom, 
your High Priests in Tahiti. 
Thus did they foretell and 
order. These are their words : 
Sail with the steady wind on 
your right hand, steering by 
the sun and Reve, until the 
star sinks into the sea behind 
you and you come to a region 
of calms and little airs and 
rain squalls with thunder. Sail 
on until the sun at mid-day 
casts no shadow and is no 
more a guide to you. But be 
not afraid. Thus, my children, 
the High Priests ordered. And 
now listen well to their words, 
for they foretell those things 
we shall meet with as we sail 
onwards. These are their 
words: Be not afraid, for when 
the sun sets on that day a new 
star will appear in the sky to 
guide you. When the sun 
sinks, look broad on the right 
hand of the sunset, and there, 
low down on the rim of the 
sea, the new star will be 
shining: Fetiu Noho, the star 
that neither sets nor rises, the 
star that sits still in the sky. 
By these signs shall you know 
it. Let Fetiu Noho be your 
guiding star. Steer for Fetiu 
Noho. Thus, my children, do 
the High Priests foretell and 
order. Look to-night when 
the sun sinks, and seeing Fetiu 
Noho have proof that my 
words are true. Follow your 


chief and your priest, my 
children, and be led to Hagrelt 
in safety.’ 
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“Thus said Arero. When 
the sun set’ they looked low 
down in the sky and broad on 
the right hand of the sunset, 
and there in truth was a new 
star. And because it neither 
rose nor set, but remained fixed 
with the other stars circling 
round it, they knew it for their 
guiding star as Arero had said, 
and they were no longer afraid, 
but were comforted.” 

The binnacle lamp was burn- 
ing dim, and Rahi stopped his 
talk while he turned up the 
wick and snuffed it with his 
horny fingers. ‘‘ What do you 
think of his yarn now, Sam?” 
I said. “I think it’s true, 
because I don’t see how Rahi 
could possibly invent all those 
meteorological and astronomi- 
cal details. Fetiu Noho is 
clearly Polaris. They'd see it 
as soon as they crossed the 
equator. And it’s plain they 
were north of the Line, because 
they’d run out of the South- 


East Trades into the Dol- 
drums.”’ 
“Fairy tale,” said- Sam. 


*“‘ Rahi’s made this voyage with 
me before, and he’s just adding 
in a few of his own trimmings. 
High Priests and all that tripe. 
Don’t you go and believe a 
word of it. I don’t. I’m from 
Missouri and you got to show 
me. But just as a fairy story 
Pll admit it’s interesting. What 
d’you reckon that crew of ducks 
did then, Rahi—after they’d 
seen the star? ” 

“They paddled on, steering 
for the star,’ said Rahi. “ All 
night they paddled over the 
dark sea, while black clouds 
like mountains moved roaring 
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in the sky. Spears of fire 
thrust at them from the clouds, 
the wind struck fierce and sud- 
den a8 @ man strikes with a 
cub, and the beating of the 
rain upon their bodies was 
as the lashing of little whips. 
They paddled on, their wet 
packs shining in the lightning 
util the day came. With 
the daylight came a fresh and 
steady wind blowing from the 
sunrise, and they hoisted their 
sail again. The wind grew 
with the light, and al] that 
day they sailed swiftly, steer- 
ing by the wind on their 
right hand. And when the 
sun set and the wind did 
not die with the daylight, 
Patiri said, ‘ Now all is well, 


| for this good wind is the 


twin of the wind that blows 
upon Tahiti without ceasing. 
As that wind blows upon our 
windward beaches so does this 
wind blow upon the beaches 
of Hawaii. Lighten your hearts 
therefore and be sure of our 
voyage’s ending before many 
days.’ 

“The wind held steady as 
Patiri had said, and they sailed 
very swiftly through the days 
and through the nights. Soon 
the mid-day sun cast their 
shadows a little before them, 
and as day followed day they 
saw their shadows grow long. 
Each night Fetiu Noho shone 
bright in the sky ahead and 
they steered for it, pointing the 
prow of the canoe at the star. 
Each night their star was lifted 
up a little in the sky, and as 
night followed night they saw 
the space between the star and 
the sea grow wider. 
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** And it was then that Arero, 
the priest, began to make a 
great magic. Said Arero, ‘Wide 
and empty stretch the deep 
waters, my children ; and upon 
them no path leads to Hawaii, 
nor is there anywhere a guiding 
sign. As a speck of dust is 
lost in the forest, so is Hawaii 
lost in the great sea. Where 
that land lies no man can tell. 
Only the stars can tell; and 
T, your priest, by my magic, 
will ask the stars, and the 
stars shall answer me, and 
thus will I guide you in safety 
to Hawaii.’ 

“Then Arero took from its 
box the Sacred Nut. Into 
its shell he poured water, and 
with prayers and magic words 
he lifted it up to his eyes, 
holding it out before him as 
an offering to Fetiu Noho. 
Tn this manner he talked nightly 
with Fetiu Noho, praying to 
the star for guidance, and 
nightly the star made him 
this same answer. Thus spake 
the star through the mouth 
of Arero: ‘ Draw nigh to me. 
Come near. When I kiss the 
lip of the Sacred Nut then, 
and then only, do I point out 
the road that leads to Hawaii.’ 

“So they sailed on, with 
the wind and the sunrise on 
their right hand and the star 
before them in the night. 
Nightly the star lifted itself 
higher in the sky and nightly 
Arero talked with it, filling 
the Sacred Nut with water and 
holding it up before him as 
an offering to Fetiu Noho. 
Thus they sailed until there 
came @ night when Arero, 
holding up the Sacred Nut, 
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cried out: ‘They kiss! The 
star rests upon the lip of the 
Sacred Nut. And it says: 
Sail no more towards me. Turn 
and steer into the sunset, and 
presently you shall see the moun- 
tains of Hawaii growing from 
the deep water.’ 

“They turned the canoe 
therefore, and all that night 
they sailed with the star on 
their right hand and the wind 
behind them. In the morning 
the sun came up astern, and 


Rahi’s story impressed me 
so much that, during the last 
three days of our passage, I 
questioned him closely with 
@ view to getting hold. of as 
many details as 1 could of 
his great-grandfather’s remark- 
able voyage. He repeated his 
story while I made notes of 
all he said, and it is from 
those notes that I have written 
this. I discovered, however, 
that, in spite of all my 
questions, no further details of 
any importance were to be 
got out of Rahi. He told 
the tale as his father had 
told it to him, and that was 
all he knew about it. I was 
eager to obtain particulars of 
the construction and rig of the 
canoe and to find out some- 
thing more about that ‘ sacred 
coconut ’; but beyond the fact 
that the thing was a hollow 
much-carved shell with its top 
cut off, Kahi could tell me 
nothing. To him the thing 
was ‘magic,’ which satisfac- 
torily explained everything. 
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in the evening it sank in the 
sea ahead. Thus they Sailed, 
until the sun rose on the 
third day and they saw the 
mountains of Hawaii upon the 
sea before them. On that day 
they reached the land, and 
the people of Hawaii received 
them in peace and with rejoic- 
ings. Thus did the father of 
my father’s father sail from 
Tahiti to Hawaii, and as my 
father told this to me so I 
tell it.” 


This was a great pity, and 
I said as much to Sam. I 
said, ‘“There’s more in this 
yarn of Rahi’s, Sam, than 
meets the eye. I’ve been 
through my notes point by 
point—and the evidence is good. 
It’s true; all of it. 1 think 
that you and i have had the 
luck to hear an authentic 
account of one of the last of 
the long canoe voyages known 
to Polynesian tradition. The 
only doubtful point is this 
sacred coconut business, and 
Til admit I don’t understand 
that. All I can get out of 
Rahi is that the thing was 
some sort of magic—which is 
&@ great pity, because I can’t 
help feeling, if only I could 
get hold of some more details, 
that confounded nut could be 
satisfactorily explained.” 

“The only thing that beats 
me,” said Sam, “is how any- 
body but a fat-headed, natural- 
born mug could swallow that 
Kanaka’s yarn. These last 


three days you've been doing 
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nothing but gas with Rahi 
and write down his lies and 
then talk to me about sacred 
coconuts and one silly damn 
thing after another, till I’m 
sick of it and Rahi and you 
too. Now, for the love of 
Mike, dry up! and give me 
a rest. What’s your idea, 
anyway? If you're trying to 
make me believe that bilge 
you'd better forget it. I’ve 
told you before you’ve got to 
show Sam Payne. Now you 
dry up—for good—or I'll turn 
to and bite you.” 

After this hint from Sam 
that my interest in Rahi’s 
tale was boring him I thought 
it wise to say no more. I 
had, in fact, little opportunity 
of doing so, for that same 
evening we sighted the peak 
of Mauna Kea on the horizon 
ahead and by next morning 
the schooner was anchored off 
Hilo. The Camilla had a part 
cargo to discharge at that 
port before proceeding to Hono- 
lulu, and, as I was in a hurry, 
I took a passage on to Honolulu 
in an inter-island steamer. I 
completed my business there 
in two days, and found that I 
had to wait a week before my 
steamer sailed for San Fran- 
cisco. There is nothing much 
to do at Honolulu except 
dodge motor-cars, bathe in the 
surf, and eat pineapples, and 
one day, tiring of these exer- 
cises, I took refuge in the local 
museum. There I found an 
excellent collection of Poly- 
nesian exhibits, beautifully 
arranged and most adequately 
labelled. I also found some- 
thing in one of the show- 
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cases which caused me to cry 
out in a loud voice, and assure 
myself that 1 would be un- 
doubtedly damned. Then I 
said, “AW right, Sam. You 
wait!” 

Then I went down to the 
wharf and waited for Sam for 
three days. The Camilla ar- 
rived, and when Sam had com- 
pleted his ship’s business, I 
lured him into a taxi with 
promises of the finest dinner 
in Honolulu, plus a bottle of 
pre - Prohibition gin. Sam 
seemed surprised when I led 
him into the museum, and he 
was pained when I planted 
him in front of a show-case 
containing a large carved gourd. 
He said, ‘‘ Seems a queer place 
to keep your stock of gin—in 
@ museum. It ought to be good 
and old, though. Lead me 
to it.” 

“ Revenge first, Sam,” I said. 
“ Gin afterwards. You remem- 
ber Rahi’s Sacred Coconut ? ”’ 

“Oh, hell!” Sam groaned. 
“ Still talking about that damn 
foolishness ? ”’ 

* Yes,” Isaid. “Iam. You 
were very rude to me about it, 
Sam. You said I was a fat- 
headed, natural-born mug to 
believe in it. You said, before 
you believed anything you’d 
got to be shown it. Well— 
look !” * 

I pointed at the gourd, and 
Sam stared. The thing was in 
shape like a large ostrich’s egg 
from which the top quarter 
had been neatly sawn off, 
leaving a deep bowl with a per- 
fectly level and smooth rim. 
About an inch and a half 
below the rim four holes were 
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bored, being spaced at equal 
distances around the bowl. 

“ Silly -looking thing,” said 
Sam. ‘“‘ What about it, any- 
way?” 

“Read!” I cried. “ Read 
and believe—you aggravating, 
lymphatic lump of cold suet 
duff you.” Then I almost 
rubbed Sam’s nose on the label, 
and made him read this :— 


..- ‘SACRED’ CALABASH ... 
Hawattan ISLANDS. 
(Circa 1400 a.pv.) 


Communication by sea between 
the Hawaiian and Society Islands 
appears to have been maintained 
by the natives of these groups 
before the advent of Europeans 
in Pacific waters. Recent eth- 
nological evidence establishes this 
assumption as a fact. The voyages 
were made in open canoes, aboard 
which this Calabash was invariably 
carried, as, according to native 
tradition, it was solely due to the 
magical qualities they supposed 
this ‘Sacred Calabash’ to possess 
that the canoes were enabled to 
return to Hawaii in safety. 

It was not until the year 1905 
that the true function of the ‘Sacred 
Calabash’ was understood. In 
that year Lieutenant Hugh Rod- 
man, U.S.N., examined the Cala- 
bash and discovered its scientific 
significance. He filled the Cala- 
bash with water up to the holes, 
measured the angle between the 
surface of the water and..a line 
drawn from any one hole across 
to the top of the opposite rim, 
and found this angle to be 19°. 
The latitude of Hawaii is roughly 
19° north. The altitude of Polaris 
measured from sea level at Hawaii 

is also roughly 19°. Consideration 
of these facts caused Lieutenant 
Rodman to attempt an observation 


lesson to you, young feller. 


lieve me. Now—what about 
that gin? ” 
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of Polaris with the Calabash. The 
water acting as a level kept the 
Calabash vertical, and a sight 
taken through one of the holes 
over the opposite upper rim of the 
Calabash showed Polaris tangent 
to the rim. 

This experiment, coupled with 
native tradition, led to the con. 
clusion that the ‘ Sacred Calabash’ 
was used as an instrument of 
navigation by the crews of the 
canoes returning from the Southern 
Pacific to Hawaii. Sailing north 
and on a course certain to take 
them to eastward of Hawaii, they 
observed Polaris through one of 
the holes of the water-filled Cala- 
bash until the star became tangent 
on the rim. When this occurred 
the course was altered to west, 
and could be changed to keep 
Polaris always tangent with the 
rim, thus assuring the approximate 
latitude of Hawaii being main- 
tained and the eventual arrival 
there. 

This method of navigation, 
though crude, is based on scien- 
tific principles. A sextant, set to 
measure 19°, can be used in the 
same manner. 


Sam read that label twice. 
Then he walked slowly round 
the Sacred Calabash three times, 
while I assumed a pose of 
triumph. And then Sam said, 
“‘'‘Well—there you are! Just 
what I told you. That shows 
what a mug you were to 
believe a Kanaka. Rahi said 
it was magic, and it turns out 
there’s no more magic about 
it than there is about my sex- 
tant. And he swore it was 4 
coconut, too, and it’s only a 
damn gourd! Let that be a 
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WirH the conclusion of the 

Boer War of 1899 by the Peace 

of Vereeniging in 1902 came 
many problems —rapidly in- 
greasing activity in criminal 
circles, and the reconciliation 
to British rule of a sullen and 
half-conquered people, to men- 
tion two of the most pressing,— 
all falling within the legitimate 
sphere of action of a pioneer 
police force, and calling for 
the very best in that way that 
could be produced; and so 
the South African Constabulary 
—otherwise affectionately re- 
ferred to as ‘ Baden-Powell’s 
(or merely ‘ B.-P.’s ’) Police ’“— 
a corps recruited in England 
for active service during the 
war, and afterwards to become 
the permanent Police of the 
Transvaal and Orange Free 
State, were called upon to re- 
deem the fair promises which 
had been made in their name. 

I joined this corps in Pretoria, 
the Héadquarters of what was 
for years known as B Division, 
controlling the whole of the 
Northern Transvaal; and my 
preconceived notions as to what 
constituted Police duties and 
Police training promptly under- 
went drastic revision. 

Without going into particu- 
lars, it is sufficient to say that, 
from the High Command down- 
wards, not 3 per cent of those 
in authority had any experi- 
ence in Police work or organisa- 
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tion, or any knowledge of the 
country’s requirements; ‘and 
that a comparison between con- 
ditions in the South African 
Constabulary in those days and 
in the French Foreign Legion, 
so much to the fore in recent 
fiction, would show a sub- 
stantial balance in favour of 
the latter regiment in almost 
every respect. 

From the inferno of that 
Depét in Pretoria I was sud- 
denly, and for no apparent 
reason, singled out for transfer 
to Pietersburg, the capital and 
Police Headquarters of the 
Zoutpansberg District; and I 
need hardly say that I did not 
stand on the order of my 
going, but made the necessary 
arrangements with a minimum 
of delay. 

My anticipations—based on 
the increasing wildness of the 
scenery in the long train jour- 
ney north—of long solitary 
patrols in the lion country 
with a gun were rudely dis- 
appointed. Life at Pietersburg ~ 
was very much as it had been 
in Pretoria—the same dreary 
pointless routine of drill and 
fatigues, though with certain 
additions that seemed to prom- 
ise changes sooner or later. 

Official complacency was be- 
ginning to get ruffled under 
the spur of ceaseless Communi- 
cations from the Headquarters 
of the Criminal Investigation 
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Department, calling for police 
action in different matters, or 
demanding to know what steps 
had already been taken, and 
the reason for delay; and, in 
fact, it was beginning to come 
home to the military die-hards, 
who formed the vast majority 
of those in authority, that the 
public conception of the duties 
of a police force differed seri- 
ously from those apparently 
held by themselves. 
Accordingly, at the time of 
my arrival, outposts were being 
grudgingly established within 
easy reach of town, so as to 
be easily accessible to inspec- 
tion and drill; patrols, rigidly 
‘inspected ’ before leaving camp 
and on their return, left Head- 
quarters every day; and the 
District Sergeant-Major, a smart 
little ex-Sergeant of Hussars, 
whose intolerance of Police ac- 
tivities seemed to be either 
instinctive or founded upon 
some bitter experience, com- 
plained of the smallness of the 
muster available for ‘the usual 
parades.’ 
:*: Lectures on Police work and 
the care of horses still further 
encroached on the time avail- 
able for the routine so dear to 
this disgruntled martinet of 
the parade-ground and’manége ; 
who seemed to derive a certain 
sombre consolation from the 
severity of his inspection of 
the unfortunate daily patrol. 
“Good Gawd, look atcher ! 
Want to cut the ’orse’s chin off 
with that there curb, I s’pose ! 
Hanybody ’d think yer ’ad a 
ruddy helephant to ’old! Yer 
in the Service nah, me led, and 
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got to do as Service men 
daow ! ’’—the last syllable being 
a curious yelp that had earned 
him the nickname of ‘ Milky.’ 

It was a depressing time at 
District Headquarters, and one 
was often driven to wonder 
whether it was for this that 
the Finest Corps In The World 
—so described in the §8.A.6, 
Manual, that wonderful piece 
of literature—had come into 
existence; and exactly what 
hidden merit it was that justi- 
fied the description. 

There was one man in that 
Camp who, of all the large 
force quartered there, and of 
any rank, I envied the most, 
He was a Corporal—an <Aus- 
tralian by birth, though he 
had farmed, hunted, prospected, 
and done other things that 
men did for a living in South 
Africa many years before the 
war. 

Of all that crowd of anxious, 
preoccupied, muddling men, he 
alone was completely at ease 
and unconcerned, always ap- 
parently enjoying some joke at 
the general expense. He was 
slow - speaking, slow - moving, 
wiry, and sunburnt, with a 
heavy brown moustache. He 
was never harried and chased 
like his brother N.C.O.s even 
of senior rank, and seemed, to 
a great extent, to find his own 
special duties; but when he 
was in charge of a daily patrol, 
even the Sergeant-Major’s wit 
was modified, and his inspec- 
tion reduced to the. merest 
matter of form. 

The Camp was on a rise to 
the north of the town; and 
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one evening I had strolled, as 
wual, outside the fence, and 
was standing looking out to- 
wards where the landscape 
polled away down into the 
Bushveld. I had arrived, in 
imagination, in the WNyika 
among the Great Lakes, when 
a voice brought me back to 
District Headquarters again. 

“Hullo, youngster, how’s she 
makin’ it ? ”’ 

There was a total absence of 
the bullying manner, considered 
s0 indispensable to the main- 
tenance of discipline, about 
Gorporal Harry Bonsfield. I 
was feeling rather more out of 
conceit with the universe than 
usual, and we talked. 

“Forget ’em,” he advised 
shortly. ‘‘ Believe me, there’ll 
be a hell of a scatter just now, 
and a lot of people looking 
for jobs.”” In which Corporal 
Bonsfield proved a true pro- 


phet. There were—but that 
is by the way. 

“T’ve got a bit of a job out 
Cheunie’s Poort way  to- 
morrow,” he said. “Care to 
come ? ” 

This was amusing. ‘ My 


good friend,” I said, “I’ve got 
saddle -and-kit inspection, 
riding-school, lecture——”’ 

“You're for Cheunie’s Poort,” 
rejoined the Corporal. ‘‘ That’s 
an order. It’s about canteen 
time now. ‘Bout turn!” 

I got away without trouble 
in the morning. No orderly 
N.C.0. ever dreamed of inter- 
fering with Bonsfield’s comings 
and goings; everybody took 
it for granted that somebody 
else had given the order, while 
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Bonsfield chewed a meditative 
straw and said nothing. 

That was the sort of man 
Bonsfield was. 

One day the dreary monotony 
of Camp routine was broken. 
There was unusual excitement 
among the Heads, which almost 
instantly reacted on the rank 
and file, for it was five minutes 
past nine, and the ‘ fall-in ’ for 
Riding School had not sounded. 
Two minutes later that im- 
portant parade was cancelled, 
and the order came that nobody 
was to leave Camp. 

Being thus in the extra- 
ordinary situation of having 
an hour and a half to spare, 
I joined the general drift 
towards the Orderly Room 
Notice Board, on which was 
displayed a brand-new Crim- 
inal Investigation Department 
Special Circular. 

Unlike the majority of its 
kind, this was a most interest- 
ing ‘Special,’ for, under its 
hackneyed Departmental for- 
mule, lay one of the grimmest 
dramas ever enacted in the 
Bushveld, and its motive— 
President Kruger’s hidden 
treasure. 

It told of the departure 
by wagon of Piet Swart, late 
commandant in the Burgher 
Forces, accompanied by Carolus 
Gerhardus van Niekerk and 
two natives, from the latter’s 
farm near De Wildt in the 
Pretoria District, at a date 
some seven or eight months 
previous, “said to be bound 
for Palaboroa in the Bushveld, 
Zoutpansberg, for the purpose 
of recovering certain treasure,” 
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&e.; of the party’s long ab- 
sence ; of the sudden reappear- 
ance of Swart about three 
months ago at the farm, with- 
out wagon or mules, and his 
story to Mrs van Niekerk ; and 
finally, of the disappearance 
of Swart himself, leaving no 
trace. 

It was soon known that this 
was the affair that was causing 
all the dislocation in the Camp 
routine; that the solution of 
the mystery was considered 
to lie in the Zoutpansberg 
Bushveld, and that orders 
had arrived that the matter 
was to be cleared up at all 
costs. 

Thus Headquarters ; but the 
local problem was, by whom 
and by what means. Clerks 
and orderlies bustling in and 
out of the Office were waylaid 
and eagerly questioned, but 
nothing was to be got out of 
them except that ‘‘ something 
was radically wrong,” and that 
the bosses were in council. 
Once a rumour got out that 
the whole District Headquarters 
force was to be turned out to 
comb the Bushveld, which was 
as quickly contradicted; and 
altogether the whole business 
reflected a sad deficiency not 
only of experience in police 
matters but of any useful ideas 
on the subject. 

“The ‘Mounted ’? would a’ 
done the job and had dinner 
by this time,’ commented a 
young Canadian. 

Just then the Sergeant-Major 
snapped into view like a cuckoo 
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out of a clock at the door of 
the orderly-room. 

‘Pass the word for Cawp’ 
Bonsfield,” he ordered, and 
snapped out of sight again. 

Bonsfield was found and ad- 
mitted, and then the tension 
relaxed. The Sergeant-Major 
reappeared and called the 
Orderly N.C.0.8s, who an- 
nounced ‘“‘ Lecture parade as 
usual”? in a sort of jubilant 
yell. The District had efi- 
ciently dealt with the emer- 
gency, and KRoutine was 
supreme once more. 

I fear that lecture did not 


receive the attention from me — 


that it no doubt deserved. I 
knew Bonsfield better than to 
suppose that he would ask for 
a large party if he were given 
charge of the case, as, of course, 
he would be. He would more 
than likely tackle the job by 
himself, or with one or two 
picked men from somewhere; 
and we should be the poorer 
by one good fellow at Head- 
quarters. 

The Orderly Sergeant entered 
the canteen where the lecture 
was being held, saluted,” and 
handing the officer a note, 
stood to attention while it was 
read. 

“The following three men 
stand up,” said the officer at 
last: ‘‘ Trooper Macdonald— 
Trooper Ferguson — Trooper 
Olivier. Right, Sergeant.” 

The Orderly Sergeant mo- 
tioned us to follow him. Out- 
side he said merely, “ You 
three men report to Corporal 
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Bonsfield——Bushveld patrol, fall 
in 5 P.M. sharp,” and took 
himself off on less welcome 
grands. That Orderly Ser- 
gant has always had my good 
wishes. I never saw him again. 

We found Corporal Bons- 
feld in his quarters with a 
miscellaneous collection of kit 
and saddlery spread out on 
his bed. 

“Hullo, boys,’ he greeted 
w; “I’ve got this Swart job. 
They gave me a free hand after 
a bit, when they saw I didn’t 
want too much. There'll be 
the four of us going. I'll tell 
you all about it later. Now 
you'd better pack your saddles 
like I’m doing mine. If there’s 
anything in the kit line you’re 
short of, now’s the time to 
talk, and I’ll fix it for you.” 

We were soon ready, and 
sent the afternoon trying to 
get some rest for the night’s 
tek, but there was not much 
sleep for any of us. Apart 
fom a continuous stream of 
envious inquirers, there was 
the sudden access of exhilara- 
tion —a Bushveld adventure 
With buried treasure at the end 
wit! As for excitement, there 
were few with service in the 
late war who had not heard 
of the iron-handed Piet Swart 
~—Black Piet, as he was called, 
—his cunning and courage, 
and his deadly marksmanship. 
Hunting such a man down was 
likely to provide plenty of 
interest for the hunters; and 
Iam never likely to have a 
higher compliment paid me 
than my inclusion in Corporal 
Bonsfield’s party. 
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We had our last meal in 
Camp, and ‘fell in’ as the sun 
was going down over the low 
hills. Behind us on that last 
parade were two native con- 
stables and a strange native, 
all mounted, and in charge of 
pack-mules. 

Corporal Bonsfield inspected 
his party with experienced eye. 

“Well,” he said to the 
Orderly Corporal, who was 
anxiously scanning the horizon 
and glancing at his watch, 
“we'd better make a move. 
So long, Fred——”’ 

“Half a minute, Harry,” 
entreated his fellow N.C.O. ; 
“a few seconds won’t hurt 
you. You'll only get me into 
a damned row. He'll be here 
just now.” 

Just at that moment ‘he’ 
—meaning the District Ser- 
geant-Major—stalked on to the 
scene ; and it was as well we 
had not left, if only because 
of the valuable—not to say 
vital—advice we should thereby 
have missed. 

“Now then, sit up there, 
sit well down, sit up straight, 
and get them foots in the 
stirrup right” (‘ foots’ is one 
of those trifles in life that I 
have never forgotten). “Gather 
them reins up shorter, yer not 
drivin’ ’ansom-kebs nah, yer 
know—yer in the Service, and 
got to do as Service-men daow.”’ 

With which sage and helpful 
counsel ringing, like a milk- 
man’s yodel, in our ears, we 
left Camp. 

There was not much conver- 
sation that memorable first 
evening out. What there was 
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showed that we were all busy 
working the chances out in 
our own way. It wag about 
10 o’clock when we made camp 
that night at a desolate out- 
span with a small farmhouse 
in the distance, where the 
only other object that relieved 
the flat monotony of the land- 
scape was a notice-board bear- 
ing the laconic admonition ‘ No 
Shooting,’ with the appropriate 
rejoinder ‘No Game’ pains- 
takingly picked out with a 
hot iron in letters almost as 
old as the injunction which 
had provoked it. 

As we sat round our fire in 
the lee of a shelter constructed 
from the ruins of an old stone 
wall, Corporal Bonsfield went 
into particulars. 

“There’s not much doubt 
about this treasure business,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Under Oom? Paul, 
foreigners—that is, anybody not 
enrolled as a Burgher—had no 
rights of any kind, and their 
only chance was to make their 
‘marble’ good with the old 
man; and that applied par- 
ticularly to wealthy foreign 
companies like the mines. You 
can call it bribery or anything 
else you like. The old Presi- 
dent’s view was that if 
‘uitlanders’ wanted to take 
the wealth of his country, it 
was up to them to pay for it; 
and he made his pile while he 
had the chance. He’d have 
been a fool if he hadn’t. 

*“ When the war came along 
and things started going wrong, 
the old man naturally did all 
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he could to secure his property 
before clearing to Europe. He 
couldn’t take a ton or so of 
bar- gold and thousands of 
pounds’ worth of rough dia- 
monds with him, with the 
enemy forces under Buller and 
Plumer between Lydenburg and 
the Eastern line, “and that’s 
where these men Swart and 
van Niekerk came in. They 
took the stuff away into the 
Bushveld and buried it, and 
came back. What their in- 
tentions were with regard to 
it, whether they were in the 
secret of the old man’s intended 
flight to Europe, and such 
points, are things that nobody 
will ever know. 

“The position is, now, that 
@ whole expedition has got 
mislaid—except one man,—and 
we’ve got to find, well, what- 
ever there is to find. Swart 
turned up suddenly one day 
at van Niekerk’s farm and 
brought Mrs van Niekerk mes- 
sages from her husband. He 
told her they were on a long 
journey on business that would 
‘““make them all rich.” She 
seems to have known nothing 
about the treasure from first 
to last. Later she saw Swart 
counting some ‘small bright 
things’ into a tobacco-bag. 
He left the same day, and has 
never been seen since.” 

Bonsfield broke off to refill 
his pipe. 

‘“Who was there to report 
all this to the 0.I.D., Harry?” 
demanded Macdonald the Cana- 
dian. ‘‘ Mrs van Niekerk’s the 





1 Oom=“‘ uncle,” the usual Boer address or greeting to an elder.—R. M.-F. 
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only one I can see, and her 
story don’t amount to much, 
after all.” 

“You're threatened with in- 
telligence, Willie,’ admonished 
Bonsfield. ‘“‘ You'll never get 
on in the Constabulary this 
way. Mrs van Niekerk prob- 
ably saw that herself ; anyway, 
she kept the matter to herself 
for some months. Then some- 
thing happened one day that 
made things look very serious 
indeed, and she reported it— 
went all the way to Johannes- 
burg to report it. I told you a 
minute ago that the whole 
party had disappeared except 
one. There’s the one, over 
there.” Corporal Bonsfield in- 
dicated the strange native who 
had fallen in with the native 
constables when we left Pieters- 
burg, and was now sitting with 
them over their fire. 

“T’m going to make him tell 
us what he told the C.LD. 
when he went to Johannesburg 
with Mrs van Niekerk,”’ said 
Bonsfield. ‘“‘Call him over, 
Olivier.” 

The native was of the stolid 
teliable type so often found 
employed in driving transport, 
with the high cheek-bones and 
slightly slanted eyes that indi- 
cate a Hottentot strain. He 
was plainly in a nervous con- 
dition, and the dangerous 
nature of our task was as clear 
from his manner as from the 
story he told. He spoke in 
Dutch, interpreted by Olivier, 
and his narrative gained im- 
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mensely in conviction and dra- 
matic force from the anxious 
glances he kept throwing into 
the surrounding darkness. 
““My name is Andries, and 
I worked on the farm for Baas 
Piet Swart for many years 
before the war,”’ he said; “and 
I often saw Baas van Niekerk, 
for they were friends, and their 
farms were not far apart. 
“They used often to go to 
Pretoria together to see Oom 
Paul Kruger. I always drove 
on these occasions, and I know 
the house with the white stone 
lions at the gate very well. 
From there we used to go to 
Johannesburg, to the mine 
offices, where there was talk ; 
and we always came back with 
small packages, very heavy, 
that it took two men to lift. 
Oom Paul was a very kind man 
when he was not angry, even 
to us natives, and after these 
journeys he sometimes gave 
me sixpences and ‘tickeys,’? 
and said I was a good boy. 
“Piet Swart was bad, baas 
—a terrible man, though he 
never hurt me because I was 
useful and knew all the work. 
But everybody called him 
‘Swart Piet —Black Piet,— 
not only because of his black 
beard, but because he was bad 
—umtakati,? whose nature was 
to kill, just like a wizard. He 
killed many natives with the 
sjambok and the rifle. No, 
baas, there was nothing to 
stop bim. He was a Veld- 
Kornet * and. a friend of the 





1 Threepenny pieces. 


3 = Justice of the Peace. 


2 Umtakati: a magician or wizard. 
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President’s. When natives ran 
away from his farm, he always 
found them again—for he knew 
everything, just like a wizard, 
—and then he would tell them 
to ‘run away’ again; but he 
always had his rifle with him 
then, baas, and he would miss 
once or twice just to make 
them think they had a chance 
to get away. But the third 
shot always killed, baas, for 
Black Piet never missed by 
accident ; and you could always 
tell when he meant to kill, for 
then he always smiled as he 
looked over the rifle, and showed 
his teeth through his black 
beard. 

“Then the war came, and 
I went on commando ‘with 
him and van Niekerk; and 
Baas Piet was cleverer than 
the English, and caught many 
of them. He flogged many 
an English prisoner—I saw it 
often, but I don’t like to say 
any more, baas,—and any 
native scout that was caught 
was always shot. 

“One night a messenger 
came, and Piet told me he 
and van Niekerk were leaving 
commando and going to Pre- 
toria, and I was to come too. 
We left next morning early, 
four of us, with another native 
servant of van Niekerk’s, and 
got to Pretoria in two days, 
travelling across country so as 
to avoid the British troops. 

** At the house with the stone 
lions there was much talk with 
Oom Paul, and that night after 
dark there came two ‘boys’ 
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with a wagon, which we aj 
loaded. There were shovels 
and picks and pack-saddles 
and a number of those same 
heavy packages that we used 
to bring from Johannesburg, 
“In the early morning Swart 
and van Niekerk left by the 
road leading north. They took 
the two strange natives ag 
leader and driver, and told wy 
to get back to the farm till 
they came back. It was over 
a month before they came back, 
and in the meantime the ‘old 
Oom ’? had left Pretoria, and 
I never saw him again. No, 
baas, I never saw the two 
strange wagon-boys again either. 
“When the fighting was all 
over, Swart and van Niekerk 
spent much time at each other's 
farms, and I saw there was 
some important business afoot. 
They always talked freely in 
front of me, and I understood 
that they were planning an- 
other journey by wagon—to 
Palaboroa in the Bushveld, 
where we are going now, 4 
place where men cannot live, 
where there is nothing but 
tigers ? and witches. Van Nie- 
kerk was for going as far a8 
Pietersburg by train and buy- 
ing a wagon and gear there, 
but Swart said it would draw 
too much attention to us, and 
be a waste of good money; 80 
in the end we loaded up 4 
wagon and took the road for 
the north—the two white men, 
myself, and the boy Christiaan, 
of van Niekerk’s. 
“There were pack-saddles, 
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food, and picks and shovels 

only in the wagon, and we 

made good going, for it was 

the dry season; and we out- 

spanned one evening in this 
place, baas. 

“By that time Christiaan and 
I knew what the white men 
were after. Their talk was 
always of gold and diamonds. 
I had always known what the 
packages from the mines were, 
and now I understood why the 
‘Ou’ Baas ’? had sent for us 
off commando. 

“But sometimes the talk 
was in undertones, and we did 
not hear; but they would 
glance in our direction, and 
then I got afraid, because I 
always remembered those other 
two wagon-boys. 

“In a few days more we 
came to the end of our journey, 
and we outspanned and rested. 
About two hours before sun- 
down Swart took his rifle and 
went off into the bush, telling 
van Niekerk to stay with the 
wagon, and that he was going 
out to get a buck for the pot. 

“The sun got lower and he 
did not come back, and we 
heard no shots; and van 
Niekerk, who had been getting 
very excited and anxious, at 
last said he was going to look 
for him; and he, too, left the 
wagon and went off in the 
direction Swart had taken, to- 
wards a patch of thick bush 
on rising ground, about half 
a mile away, taking Christiaan 
with him. 

“T watered and fed the mules 
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and cooked the supper alone. 
Just after dusk I heard a shot, 
and then another shot; and 
it got quite dark, and still 
nobody came. 

“Then suddenly Swart ap- 
peared alone. He said the 
others were going to some 
native kraals for the night, and 
we should see them to-morrow 
or the next day; and that he 
had fired twice at a buck, but 
had missed, because the light 
was bad. 

“But there are no kraals in 
country like that, baas, and 
he had been a very long time 
getting back after missing that 
buck; and besides, I know 
how rifle-shots sound when they 
miss and also when they hit 
at close range. Once as I sat 
at my supper over the fire that 
night I looked up and saw 
Black Piet smiling at me 
through the darkness and show- 
ing his white teeth, just as he 
does over the rifle barrel; and 
that night I watched my chance 
and ran away; for I knew 
what had happened out there 
in the bush, and that Black 
Piet would kill me too after I 
had helped him with the gold. 

“T ran all that night, think- 
ing of nothing but getting as 
far from that camp as possible 
before sunrise, when I must 
hide in the bush and rest ; but 
the following night I struck 
east towards the big rivers of 
the Lydenburg District, and 
so on for three nights and days, 
sick, and without food or 
enough water, and fearing al- 
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ways to be woken by the voice 
of Black Piet ordering me to 
‘run,’ as he ordered others 
who ran away, and to turn and 
see him smiling over his rifle 
sights. 

“At last I came to the 
Balulé + and to my own people, 
the Baroko, and was taken in 
by a man named Matsioane, 
where I lay ill with fever for 
many days. 

“From there I found my 
way back to Pretoria, following 
the Olifant’s River up to Mid- 
delburg ; and returned to my 
kraal, where I found that Piet 
Swart had already returned, 
visited Vrouw van Niekerk, 
and*gone away again. 

“ Then I, too, went to Vrouw 
van Niekerk and told her my 
story; and we went together 
to report to the Police.” 

“And where do you think 
Piet Swart is now?” asked 
Bonsfield. 

“Watching you, baas, like 
a buffalo in the bush,’ replied 
the boy, with unconscious irony. 
** What else should he be doing ? 
Black Piet knows everything.” 

*‘ Cheerful feller, isn’t he? ” 
remarked Bonsfield with a grin ; 
‘but he’s no fool, and there’s 
a lot in what he says. Swart 
can’t go back—he knows he’s 
@ suspected man, and that the 
Police are after him, and his 
best policy is to watch the 
Police and look after the goods. 
And, as far as that goes, he’s 
rather got us on toast when 
you come to think of it.” 

As I got between the blankets 
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that night the dominant figure, 
at any rate in my mind, wa 
not President Kruger’s treasure, 
but its formidable guardian— 
that grim rifleman lying oy 
there in the darkness. 

We arrived at that last ij. 
omened camp of the ‘boy’ 
Andries’ story early on the 
fourth day after that first 
night. The country was all 
our guide had said of its 
desolation of boulders, scrub, 
dry water-courses, and intense 
heat. Swart’s wagon was no 
longer there, and what had 
happened to it I never heard, 

We passed on towards the 
patch of tall bush spoken of 
by Andries in his account, 
which was clearly visible on 
the side of a long hill; and it 
was on the way there that we 
had our first warning that we 
were indeed being tracked. 

The path led past a small 
hill with a deep water-course on 
the lower side. Suddenly a 
bullet smacked against a rock 
just ahead of Bonsfield, and 
‘ whinged ’ off like a huge angry 
mosquito; and immediately 
afterwards came the sound 
known so well during the recent 
war that only one firearm in 
the world makes—the slow 
‘ tick—tock’’ of a Mauser rifle 
at long range. 

“Smack—whing—tick—tock” 
again; and this time the bullet 
struck behind Olivier, in the 
rear of the party. 

“Nice shooting,” said Bons- 
field as we took cover in the 
water-course ; “ butif he meant 
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to blot us out, he’d have had 
a try, and probably succeeded, 
long ago. This is a sort of 
left-handed joke—just the sort 
that would appeal to him. 
He knows just how much we 
know and how we’re situated ; 
and he knows that, to prove a 
murder, you’ve got to produce 
a good deal more than just 
suspicion, which is as far as 
we've got yet.” 

“Sort of general notion of 
throwin’ a scare into us to 
bluff us we're near findin’ 
something when we’re not, looks 
like to me,”’ said Macdonald. 

“Or not near where we are, 
according to his notion of our 
intelligence,”’ replied Bonsfield. 
“But I don’t think he’ll really 
get earnest unless he sees us 

igging around in the right 
place.” 

We posted sentries to guard 
against surprise, and began our 
search of the small wood. A 
shout from a native constable 
brought us together at a patch 
of low bush under which he 
had found a shovel, and a pick 
without the handle; and with 
this stimulus to the imagina- 
tion we worked like galley- 
slaves, our ‘training’ at Dis- 
trict and Divisional Head- 
quarters justifying itself for 
the first and probably the only 
time in the history of the corps. 

There was a pick and shovel 
in our own outfit, but though 
We dug up all ground that had 
ahy appearance of having been 
disturbed, nothing else was 
brought to light that day. 

That night, in spite of our 
eatlier exertions, nobody seemed 
VOL. COXXVII.—NO. MCCCLXXIII. 
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able to sleep. The moon was 
at the full, making the night 
almost as bright as day, the 
continued restlessness of the 
animals suggested prowling leo- 
pards, and the peace of the 
night was further shattered by 
the infernal noise being made 
by jackals in our near neigh- 
bourhood. We had made camp 
on a flat grassy space at the 
bottom of the hill in the side 
opposite to the water-course, 
and could see the brutes plainly, 
less than two hundred yards 
off up the hillside, clear of the 
bush-line, their dark shapes 
showing up Clearly against the 
silver-grey background of the 
rocks in the strong moonlight. 
They seemed to be’ concen- 
trating at some point just out 
of sight. 

Bonsfield got up. “Just 
bring your guns along, boys,” 
he said in a low tone; “‘there’s 
something going on up there 
I’m interested in.”’ 

The point in question proved 
to be a deep hollow with a 
stony bottom and steep sides, 
leading down the hill out of 
sight of camp. There was a 
rushing rattle of stones and a 
pattering rush of dog-like shapes 
aS we approached, and in an- 
other minute we saw the reason 
of their presence. 

In a shallow basin-like hollow 
made by eager scraping feet 
in the loose stones and pebbles 
that composed the bottom of 
the ‘donga’ lay a quantity 
of bones—human bones, as we 
saw at once, broken and scat- 
tered, while others, half-ex- 
humed, protruded from below. 

re) 
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We set to work and found 
many others, and finally, two 
skulls. There was not a shred 
of clothing by which they 
might be identified; but at 
the very bottom was a cheap 
silver ring with the initials 
‘OC. v. N.’ seratched on the 
inner surface. 

Bonsfield sent down to camp 
for sacks and cord. 

“Murder, boys,” he said. 
“‘Tt’s dead or alive now, re- 
member—and the best of it is, 
he thinks he’s fooled us. He 
forgot the jackals.” 

“Forgot that the S.A.C. is 
Never Off Duty,’ I said, quot- 
ing the Manual with unction. 

“The little heroes!” said 
Macdonald bitingly. 

A full account of our pursuit 

of Piet Swart into the Bushveld 
would be beside the point. All 
the usual vicissitudes of a 
Bushveld journey were present 
—thirst, mirage, the loss of 
one of our mules by a bite from 
a black mamba.* 
‘ Bonsfield told us a thing the 
truth of which I often proved 
during subsequent years on a 
Bushveld station—namely, that 
no man can remain hidden on 
the Bushveld as long as he is 
alive. 

The reason is easy. To live, 
a man must eat and drink, and 
to do that, again, he must be 
where water and food are; 
and where those necessities are, 
there are native tribes, how- 
ever scattered. A stranger, 
especially one with a gun shoot- 
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ing game, will be known far 
and wide, and all his move. 
ments will be watched and ne- 
ported by the native system of 
news - transmission, which jg 
as efficient as any in the world, 

A man living on good terms 
with the natives will know 
everything, and no visitor will 
ever take him unawares, which 
is useful at times or discop- 
certing, according to the point 
of view. 

Swart had covered his trail 
with marvellous skill ; but once 
among the native tribes on the 
banks of the Olifant’s and other 
rivers on the Lydenburg side, 
Olivier’s remarkable knowledge 
of native dialects helped tr- 
mendously ; and the headmen, 
too, were all anxious to help 
the new British Police against 
a man of such sinister notoriety 
as the famous Boer ex-Con- 
mandant. 

After many inquiries and 
much hard work, word came 
to us that a white man answer 
ing to Swart’s description was 
lying ill with the sickness 
‘uhlonzane ’* at a kraal away 
up to the north-east. The 
half-picked skeleton of a dead 
mule in a desolate and arid 
stretch of country on the way 
convinced us we were on the 
right track; and, in short, 80 
it proved. 

People from the kraal told 
us the white man was asleep. 
He had lain there for eight 
days, and they had done all 
they could, but he was delirious, 





1 A kind of snake, aggressive and fatally poisonous. 


* Malignant malarial fever. 
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and nobody could understand 
his words. 

We found him lying on a 
blanket spread on native mats 
on the floor of a cool hut. He 
was very ill indeed. His big 
frame was shrunken and fallen 
in to an incredible degree, and 
he was a terrible sight, with 
his shock of black hair and 
beard, and eyes that stared 
unblinking and unseeing from 
his white sunken face. 

The famous rifle lay beside 
him on the blanket, and we 
took it and left the hut—there 
was something pathetic about 
that, and I never grudged the 
Government anything so much 
as handing over to them that 
beautiful gun. 

With rum and quinine and 
black tea we did what we could, 
but it was some days before we 
could move him. 

He was very philosophical 
over it. When the position 
was made clear to him, he 
merely said, “So? It seems, 
then, that all ‘rooineks ’! are 
not fools, and that I ought to 
have shot you while I had the 
chance.”’ 

It was probably as great a 
compliment as he ever paid 
anybody. 

The terror of Andries at the 
sight of his old master—even 
Without the terrible rifle—was 
extreme; and we sent him 
back, with two native con- 
stables, to Pietersburg with a 
Message to send out a wagon 
— Palaboroa as was pos- 
S1Die, 
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We spent another day at 
Palaboroa on the way back, 
searching, under the sardonic 
eye of our prisoner, for the 
treasure. We scrutinised the 
water-course, the copse, and 
the donga for likely places, 
but without result other than 
whatever benefit is obtainable 
from a day’s hard work with 
pick and shovel under a baking 
sun. 

Piet Swart was lodged for 
some weeks in Pietersburg Gaol, 
and a special squad, consisting 
of Bonsfield and our three 
selves, was detailed as his 
guard. 

He was a tremendous char- 
acter ; and, once it was under- 
stood that he could not be 
measured by ordinary stan- 
dards, a most interesting man. 
He told us many absorbing 
stories of the old Republican 
days; and I am afraid that, 
in spite of the high sense of 
duty which, according to the 
Manual, differentiated the 
8.A.C. from the rest of enlisted 
humanity, much malt liquor 
and many cigarettes found their 
way into his cell. 

Once Swart was visited by a 
small detachment of Brass 
Hats and some important-look- 
ing gentlemen in civilian attire, 
after which he had a singular 
tale to tell. 

It appeared that he had 
been given to understand that 
things “might be better for 
him ” if he would surrender the 
secret of the treasure. 

“Tt is OURS,” he said, “and 





1 Rooineks = Red-neck—the Boer term for a British soldier. 
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no verdomde English Govern- 
ment shall ever have it.” 

I particularly noticed the 
‘ ours.’ 

Shortly after this he was 
removed to Pretoria—ourselves 
again as escort and evidence 
—where, after a trial that 
lasted three days, he was con- 
victed of murder, and was 
eventually hanged in Pretoria 
Gaol. 

‘More than two years after 
this episode, while in charge 
of a Bushveld station in the 
Lydenburg District, I was on 
a long ‘ patrol ’ with two native 
constables, and my journey 
took me along the banks of the 
Olifant’s River. We were on 


foot (it being impossible to 
keep horses and mules in those 
parts owing to horse-sickness), 
and I was looking for a place 


where a man on foot could 
eross the river without having 
to go to a drift which was 
several miles farther down- 
stream. 

We were forcing our way 
through the reeds on the bank 
when the foremost native con- 
stable disappeared from the 
world with a sort of aggrieved 
yelp, as he thought, for ever, 
leaving behind him nothing 
but a black hole which had 
been cleverly concealed by an 
arrangement of reed-matting 
and earth. 

He had not gone very far, 
however, for his head, when he 
stood under the hole, was only 
about three feet down; but 
he said it was a ‘big cave ’— 
full of witches, as all such 
places must be. 
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So I joined him, and foung 
it, with the exception of the 
witches, much as he had de- 
scribed it, only not particularly 
large, with a hole opening on 
to the river. 

It was quite light inside, and 
I immediately saw, on a ledge 
of earth on the side farthest 
from the river, three large 
round objects standing in 4 
row—in point of fact, drums, 
of the kind used to store cal- 
cium carbide; and all in an 
excellent state of repair. 

They were so heavy that I 
could not move them, and the 
lids were all jammed in fast 
and stamped down. 

It had always been, and still 
is, among the possibilities, in 
my opinion, that Swart may 
have begun to move President 
Kruger’s treasure towards Por- 
tuguese territory by means 
of pack- mules, establishing 
‘dumps’ on the way; and 
now this theory seemed to be 
about to be confirmed. The 
cache had the appearance of 
being an old ant-bear hole 
eroded by some action of the 
water, perhaps in flood, and 
widened out for the present 
purpose—at any rate the shovel 
marks on the soft earth walls 
were plainly visible,—and the 
next thing was to hoist the 
prize into the light of day. 

An arrangement of belts, 
handcuffs, handkerchiefs, and 
a loop of wire-rope that was 
lying handy soon settled that 
difficulty ; and I watched the 
iron lid being prized out of the 
first drum with the feeling of 4 
man whose future is secured. 
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The lid flew up and there was 
a prolonged ‘‘ Ha-wu!” of as- 
tonishment from the native 
constables. 

There were thousands—all 
bright and shining as on the day 
they were packed. I dug my 
hand down frantically, to see if 
the contents of the drum were 
of uniform value right through. 

They were; and my future 
was certainly secure in one 
respect—I had no longer to 
supplement out of my pay, in 
order to keep the camp in 
meat, the wretched Govern- 
ment allowance of ammunition 
for ‘vermin destruction,’—for 
the drum was chock-full of 
beautiful bright .303 rifle am- 
munition ! 

The second drum yielded 
goodly store of 12-bore shot 
cartridges of all kinds, and the 
third was mixed. 

I had discovered merely the 
ammunition dump of some 
game-poaching party ; but after 
the first sharp pangs of dis- 
appointment, I realised that 
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the situation was not without 
its consolations, with both shot 
and rifle cartridges averaging 
about 12s. 6d. per hundred ! 

But even after making the 
best of it, it was a melancholy 
episode, and I feel that an 
apology is due for its inclusion 
in this account, which is due 
solely to my desire to comply 
with literary convention in pro- 
viding a climax, as far as the 
facts allow. 

The reader has, at any rate, 
two consolations for any dis- 
appointment he may feel: 
first, his disappointment is noth- 
ing compared to mine at the 
contents of those three drums, 
valuable as they were; and 
second, that the treasure of 
President Kruger still awaits 
some fortunate discoverer, 
though I am afraid that the 
facts set out in this paper, 
vague as they are and almost 
useless from an investigator’s 
point of view, constitute the 
sum total of knowledge in the 
subject. 





EDIFYING LETTERS. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


THAT Spain became deca- 
dent in the seventeenth century 
is a fact known to all men. 
As history, teaching by ex- 
ample, assumes an obligation 
to tell us why the fates of 
nations have been what they 
have been, explanations of the 
decadence have not been lack- 
ing. It was despotic govern- 
ment which did the mischief, 
says one authority—so called. 
Well, the Rey Neto y absoluto 
was @ monarch uncontrolled 
by effective political institu- 
tions. But so was a king of 
Prussia—and so were other 
kings, yet their countries have 
not gone the same road as 


Spain, nor have their peoples. 
It was religious bigotry, says 
another teacher. Spain was 
bigoted; but so have other 
lands been. Cromwell’s famous 
rebuke to the ministers in 


Edinburgh Castle: “ My 
brethren, in the bowels of 
Christ I beseech you believe 
that you can be mistaken,”’ 
was not addressed to Roman 
Catholics. The bonne ligne 
droite de ferocite sotte (one 
must be grateful to Michelet 
for this masterly definition of 
the bigot) is a human type 
found everywhere, and not only 
among priests and their flocks. 
He is just the man who is 
incapable of believing that he 
can be mistaken—and he may 
be lawyer, man of science, or 


general officer. There ig g 
bigotry of leather stocks and 
pipeclay. Spain produced an 
enormous amount of it, but 
why, and why did it work 
so ruinously? History, teach- 
ing by example, is terribly 
liable to be pinned down to 
replying—because there is 
something Spanish in the 
Spaniard which causes him to 
behave in a Spanish manner. 
Your daughter is deaf, and 
that is why she cannot hear. 
Chemistry may be forced to 
confess that when it has 
analysed two specimens of wine 
and found them to be com- 
posed exactly alike, as far 
as analysis can show, the fact 
remains that their taste is 
not the same. Why? Quien 
sabe. 

If the why eludes inquiry, 
the how fortunately abides our 
question. It is quite easy to 
see what was happening in 
Spain during the years when 
the rule of its Austrian dynasty 
helped it to slip over the edge 
into the abyss. There is n0 
lack of evidence, and no part 
of it is better than the Jesuit 
Letters, published by the 
Academy of History in its 
long series of documents, the 
‘Memorial Historico Espajiiol.’ 
They cover the years from 
1632 to the revolt of Masanillo 
in 1647. The defeat of the 
Spanish infantry at Rocrdi, 
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the insurrection in Catalonia, 
the destruction of Antonio de 
Oquendos’ fleet in the Downs 
py Tromp, the separation of 
Portugal, all come in and much 
political and military matter 
besides. The authors of these 
letters were members of ‘the 
Company,’ for so the order is 
properly speaking named, who 
wrote from many places, but 
mostly from Madrid or other 
cities about the centre of Gov- 
ernment, and they enclose 
letters written to them often 
by officials, or army officers, 
or courtiers. All these docu- 
ments were addressed to Father 
Rafael de Pereyra, ‘ Visitador ’ 
(i.e., Inspector) of the Company 
at Seville, who kept them or 
his copies of them in volumes 
called ‘registers.’ When the 
Jesuits were driven from Spain 
in 1767 these papers were 
confiscated, and passed to the 
care of the Academy of History. 
They have been edited by 
Don Pascual de Gayangos with 
much better annotation than 
is usually given to republished 
historical sources in Spain. As 
for their quality it is good. 

The Jesuits were in favour 
with the king, with his ‘ Pri- 
vado,’ Prime Minister and fav- 
ourite, and with the best society 
in Madrid. When couriers and 
kings’ messengers came in from 
Italy, Germany, or the Nether- 
lands, the Fathers soon heard 
what news they brought. But 
we can now ignore the high 
political and military matters 
reported to Father Rafael de 
Pereyra by his correspondents. 
They are parts of the history 


of Europe, and are easily found 
elsewhere. It is more to our 
purpose that the Jesuit authori- 
ties at headquarters were 
anxious to be well informed 
concerning whatever was going 
on in the world. All was fish 
that came to the net—-social 
scandals, burglaries, and even 
mere accidents included. Any 
information, however trifling it 
looked, especially if it was 
concerned with a family of good 
standing, might have its value. 
For instance, Father Pereyra 
is duly told the circumstances 
of the ‘accidental’ death of 
the Count of Luminares. This 
young gentleman, who was 
engaged to be married to a 
daughter of the Duke of Alcala, 
went out one morning for a 
little quiet shooting on his 
estates, along with his dog, 
and carrying his fowling-piece. 
He fell in with some pigs 
which had been turned loose 
on the ‘dehesa,’ or moor. 
The dog started off to chivy 
the animals; one of them turned 
on him, and was like to do 
him a damage. Luminares 
came to the help of the dog. 
Taking his fowling-piece by the 
muzzle with both hands he 
hit the porker on the snout. 
He had forgotten that the 
piece was loaded, and was also 
at full cock. Naturally it 
went off, and the charge of 
small shot was fired into him. 
Luminares was killed on the 
spot. Whether Pereyra re- 
flected that this unfortunate 
young man had behaved as 
recklessly as his native govern- 
ment was wont to behave, 
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or not, he had every right so 
to do. Because the Jesuits 
aimed at reporting everything, 
we have to thank them for 
many pictures of life and man- 
ners, mostly well told too in 
good plain prose free from the 
affectations which pestered 
Spanish literature in their 
time. 

They do not confine them- 
selves to the doings good or 
bad of the lay world. On the 
contrary they deal very faith- 
fully with ecclesiastical and 
clerical actions and _ errors. 
Taken altogether they serve 
to give warning against certain 
assumptions, such as that 
Jesuits were always as much 
alike as bullets cast in the 
same mould; that all Church- 
men avowed the same opinions ; 
that the king and his officers 
were too much afraid of the 
clergy to dare to coerce them ; 
that all Spaniards were so 
besotted by the belief that 
their country was invincible, 
and were, moreover, so sure 
that heaven would ultimately 
give them the victory after 
chastising them for their sins, 
as to be incapable of learning 
from experience. There was 
some foundation for all these 
assumptions, but they were 
not the whole truth. The 
Jesuits were as well disciplined 
as English public school boys, 
and conformed to a type, but 
they also had their personal 
characters. Father Chacon,who 
would have made an excellent 
leading article writer, or useful 
member of His Majesty’s op- 
position, was one variety of 
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Jesuit ; Father Sebastian Gop. 
zales was another, a Jesuit 
without guile, kind, charitable, 
@ loyal friend, and withal 4 
good observer, and no fool, 
Father Pereyra, the Visitador 
at Seville, had a slight touch 
of the ridiculous. He had 
literary ambitions, and wrote 
@ religious play which, accord- 
ing to his editor Don Pasenal 
de Gayangos, contained six 
hundred personages, Christ, 
Satan, and the Emperor Trajan 
included, together with a whole 
grove of Blarney. But he 
was an open-minded and dili- 
gent man, even though his 
handwriting was vile. 

As for the unity of the 
Church, it was there at the 
foundations, but on the sur- 
face there were differences. In 
the years when these letters 
were written the Jesuits were 
being attacked in front and 
on the flanks by the Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, and Carmel- 
ites on questions of conduct, 
morals, and dogma. The first 
were terrible enemies, for they 
controlled the Inquisition, which 
had the censorship of the press. 
So they could let anything 
favourable to themselves reach 
print, and block the way for 
opponents. To be sure a great 
deal of writing, not only con- 
troversy but pure literature, 
was read, and that widely, in 
manuscript. If this helped the 
Jesuits, there remained the 
grave danger that the Domini- 
cans could promote the office 
of the Inquisition against them. 
They would have done so il 
all probability but for the 
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yigorous use of the royal au- 
thority of Philip IV., who 
loved the Company and de- 
fended it. They were cautious, 
relying on the king, and they 
made their remarks to one 
another quietly. Gracian, said 
one to another, has distributed 
a screed of abuse against us. 
He was one of us, but was 
turned out in the Indies for 
misconduct. He is a malicious 
scarecrow (figuron cruel). Not 
a little to the same effect 
could be quoted if there were 
any use in raking up old per- 
sonalities. Enough that the 
Company had its enemies, who 
would have found favourable 
readers quite as fully as Pascal 
if they had had his genius. 

The king and his advisers 
could be firm with at least 
powerful religious bodies, and 
the rather comic history of 
Fray Trejo Paniagua, Bishop 
of Murcia—a great and rich 
see,—shows that they could 
take a short way with a leading 
man in the Church. The king 
had called on his clergy to pay 
him a contribution in money. 
It had not been granted by con- 
vocation, but most of them paid 
obediently. One did not, and 
he was the Bishop of Murcia, 
who, as his title Fray shows, 
was a member of a monastic 
order, as Spanish bishops have 
generally been and are. He 
forbade his clergy to pay. But 
the Corregidor of Murcia, a 
royal official, was ordered to 
levy the money, and did. The 
bishop interdicted him a divinis. 
The king ordered the interdict 
to be raised. When Fray 
VOL. COXXVII.—NO. MCCCOLX XIII. 
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Trejo Paniagua refused, he was 
mulcted in a thousand ducats, 
and the corregidor was directed 
to levy the fine, which he did. 
Hereupon the bishop took a 
course both contumacious and 
wily. He sold the furniture of 
his palace and distributed the 
proceeds to the poor. It was 
contumacious in him to defy 
the king, and the course he 
took was wily, because when a 
bishop died his ‘ alhajas’ (a 
word of wide meaning, for it 
covers everything, from a dia- 
mond ring to an armchair) 
escheated to the king. By 
selling them and distributing 
the money paid for them to the 
poor, he made it certain that 
His Majesty would never see 
one maravedi (the 375th part of 
a ducat) of that money. Having 
now put himself well out of 
the king’s graces, he went to 
his cathedral, consumed the 
wafer on the high altar, then 
covered his head with ashes, 
took his staff in his hand, and 
strode out of Murcia on foot. 
There is nothing more to be 
told, because the peppery old 
bishop died very soon after- 
wards. But we see that H 
Rey neto y absoluto—the pure 
and absolute king—could take 
a short way even with a Right 
Reverend Father in God, and 
one of no obseure diocese. In 
the case of lesser men he could 
be still more peremptory. We 
hear of friars who had thrown 
their robes to the nettles, and 
had taken to highway robbery ; 
but we also hear that when 
they were caught they were 
garotted. It is true that we 
02 
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are told of cases when an 
ecclesiastic who was being 
marched to prison was rescued 
out of the hands of the corre- 
gidor’s ‘ corchetes,’ catchpoles. 
But the worst of these turbulent 
explosions occurred in univer- 
sity towns. At Alcal4é de Hen- 
ares, where, as all Spain knew, 
criminals invariably died of old 
age, the undergraduates did 
rescue one criminous clerk from 
arrest. But then they were 
clerks themselves, and very 
touchy about their immunities. 
Nothing, as had been proved 
from of old, was so disorderly 
as an undergraduate. In spite 
of their privileges and ancient 
tradition, these young gentle- 
men were made to smart for 
their spirited behaviour. 
Other examples of the power 
of the law to enforce obedience 
from ecclesiastics are not lack- 
ing. Take the case, for instance, 
of the priest at Antequera who 
committed a most cold-blooded 
murder. As he made no denial 
of his crime, the corregidor 
was about to have him executed 
summarily. But the clergy 
objected, and were backed up 
by the townsmen, who insisted 
that the prisoner must be regu- 
larly tried. The corregidor 
yielded, and the case went 
before a judge. In the circum- 
stances the court could do no 
other than condemn the ac- 
cused. When things had 
reached this stage, the clergy 
made a desperate attack on 
the jail. They brought ladders, 
and forced their way into an 
upper room. But the corregi- 
dor was equal to the occasion. 
He had caused the doors of 
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the upper rooms to be bolted 
on the outside, so though the 
clergy could get in, they could 
not get out into the passages, 
He summoned soldiers and 
orderly townsmen, who xe 
moved the ladders, and the 
invading clerics had to reach 
the street again hand under 
fist by help of a rope. When 
they were down they could see 
the corpse of the murderer 
hanging from one of the win- 
dows—the outward and visible 
sign that the law had taken its 
course. 

There may have been more 
in this story than the desire of 
the clergy to enforce respect 
for their immunities, or than 
mere devotion to the sacred 
priesthood on the part of the 
townsmen. The murderer 
was to have been executed by 
@® mere administrative order. 
We would be equally surprised 
and indignant if a prisoner 
charged with murder, who did 
not deny that he had killed 
his man, were to be strung up 
there and then in the station 
yard. The Spaniards objected 
to such summary methods, and 
in the then state of Spain had 
no means of proving their dis- 
like of them except by forcible 
resistance and riot. There was 
clearly an element of this op- 
position to mere administrative 
order in an affair of very 
scandalous appearance which 
happened about the same time 
at Toledo. Don Baltasar de 
Haro, brother of the Marques 
del Carpio, a nobleman well 
known at court, was canon of 
the cathedral. He had in his 
employment a serving man ,who 
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was accused of three murders. 
All Spanish households of any 
size were full of men and 
women servants, who were 
lodged and fed but not paid, 
and moreover had no honest 
work to do. As a matter of 
course these idle hangers-on 
provided a fertile recruiting 
ground for the large corps of 
pravos, bullies, and disorderly 
women very familiar to all at 
that confused time. Someone 
reported the case at court. 
Orders were given to arrest the 
serving man and bring him to 
Madrid. The officials sent for 
the purpose would not listen 
to the protests of the canon, 
who claimed that his servant 
ought to be tried at Toledo. 
Don Baltasar de Haro appealed 
to the Town Council to aid 
him, and was naturally enough 
denied. The Council could not 
set itself openly against the 
king’s order. He fell back 


on popular support, was aided. 


by @ mob of sympathisers, and 
rescued the prisoner while the 
alguazil was carrying him 
in @ coach to Madrid. There 
can have been no public sym- 
pathy for the murderer. Towns- 
men of Toledo helped the canon 
largely because they disliked 
this high-handed procedure by 
administrative order. As the 
canon was well connected in 
court, he could venture to take 
risks. 

Is it, by the way, super- 
fluous to explain what a corregi- 
dor was? The name is familiar, 
but is the nature of his office ? 
At the risk of telling some 
reader what he already knows, 
I will point out that a corregi- 
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dor was a judge who was gener- 
ally added to the ‘ regidores’ 
or members of a Town Council. 
When named to that post, his 
function was to act as a King’s 
Remembraneer, to see to it that 
the king’s dues and rights were 
enforced, and that the ‘ Cab- 
ildo’—i.e., the municipal 
‘regidores °—did not exceed 
their lawful authority. The 
Catholic sovereign, Isabel, and 
Ferdinand had made great use 
of the corregidor in their 
struggle with evils born of 
that ‘lack of governance ’ from 
which their realm of Castile 
and Leon was perishing when 
they became rulers. Of course 
the Cabildo could do nothing 
without his leave, since it was 
in his power to stop any act 
of the other ‘regidores’ as 
being an infringement of the 
king’s rights. A  corregidor 
was apt to be too fond of assum- 
ing that because he represented 
a Rey Neto y absoluto, who was 
the source of the law and 
superior to it, be also was 
entitled to act legibus solutus. 
Pym may not have been think- 
ing of Spain when he said that 
the countries in which there 
was much exercise of absolute 
authority, and little or no 
restraint of law, were pre- 
cisely the most turbulent, the 
most distracted by ‘ combus- 
tions,’ and ‘ tragedies of princes.’ 
But if he did think of Spain he 
was right. 

A certain danger besets the 
path of the historian who tries 
to give an account of the 
manners of..past times. He 
must go to contemporary wit- 
nesses, and what they record is 
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bound to be the exceptional 
things which attract notice and 
are recorded precisely because 
they are not normal. Who 
stops to tell of the tens of 
thousands who do their day’s 
work and are orderly and keep 
‘the nation alive? What is 
there to tell of a dull daily 
round? Even when the abnor- 
mal things are far too numerous 
they are exceptional. 

The Churchmen and the lay 
authorities were not always 
contending with one another, 
but could act together. We 
can see them working together 
in the miserable story of one 
Celedon, an eminent Churchman, 
theologian, calificador (censor) 
of the Inquisition, and so forth. 
He was just about to be made 
a bishop when a shocking 
report was sent to the king. 
It came from honourable lay 
persons in Avila, and was to 
the effect that Celedon, and 
his friend the Prior of Segovia, 
had been carrying on an in- 
trigue with nuns of the very 
convent where Santa Teresa 
herself had taken her vows. 
The truth had become 
notorious, and must have been 
known to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. But they had done 
nothing though the sinners, 
including the nuns, had almost 
ceased trying to conceal what 
they were doing. No doubt 
the reason for this toleration 


was the wish to hush scandal. 


When lay people in Avila be- 
came aware that Celedon was 
about to be made a bishop, 
they thought that it was high 
time to intervene. The king 
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and the Pope’s nuncio wer 
informed. Philip TV. was not 
incapable of intrigues with nun 
himself, but he was not there. 
fore the less ready to ingist 
on good behaviour in the 
Church. The nuncio made tie 
of his authority, and the offen. 
ders were brought to book, 
Celedon and the Prior were 
stripped of their robes and 
handed over to the secular 
arm, which sentenced them to 
row for four years in the galleys, 
Juan Chacon, who tells the 
tale to Pereyra, seems to shud- 
der when he writes of the 
downfall of his friend the 
learned and honoured Celedon. 
Qui stat videat ne cadat. Tet 
him who stands take heed 
lest he fall. May God help ws, 
he says with emotion. 
Chacon was no doubt deeply 
moved, but one would sym- 
pathise more freely with him 
if his tone when he records 
the fate of the nuns were lew 
offhand and callous. ‘The 
sentence on the nuns doe 
not shock me so much,” he 
says. ‘“‘ Perpetual exile from 
their nunnery, to be deprived 
for life of the right to wear 
the veil, fasting on bread and 
water for I know not how many 
days in the week, discipline 
every Friday, and solitary con 
finement in a cell except when 
they take the sacrament once 
@ month. But what is that 
compared to four years in the 
galleys?’ Well, Father, to4 
mere heretic of after times, it 
seems that the sentences were 
just equivalent. Both, if fully 
enforced, would mean a slow 
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and cruel capital punishment. 
Four years of rowing in the 
galleys, chained to a bench, 
must have been fatal to two 
elderly men, to say nothing 
of the horror of being herded 
with the dregs of the criminal 
population. As for the nuns, 
if they were not dead in less 
than four years they would 
surely have been mad. Perhaps 
the sentences were not fully 
inflicted. De lo dicho & lo 
hecho va gran trecho. It's a 
long way from said to done, 
and when the first emotion 
had worn out the four sinners 
may have been let off easy. 
One almost hopes so, but the 
important point is that Church 
and State could act in har- 
mony to correct ecclesiastical 
offenders. 

No element of heterodoxy 
was discoverable in this case, 
and therefore the Inquisition 
was not bound to interfere, 
though it could have acted if 
it had thought its intervention 
was necessary. It probably 
wished to smother a scandal 
for the credit of the Church. 
Indeed when the purity of the 
faith was not in question the 
holy office could and did stand 
aside, or people did not call on 
it to use its power. Two cases 
which occurred not long before 
the fate of Celedon will serve 
to show the difference between 
the course taken with mere 
misbehaviour, and errors which 
touched orthodoxy. A certain 
lady in Valladolid, the semi- 
detached wife of a gentleman 
of position (the names are not 
given, but the Jesuit who tells 
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the story is precise as to their 
status), happened to be living 
apart from her husband for a 
time. She was beginning to 
be short of money, and was 
casting about for some means 
of relief. Accident gave her 
an idea. One day she had the 
fortune to be eye-witness of 
the exorcism of an ‘ende- 
moniado "—a person possessed 
by the devil—and could see 
that pious charitable persons 
contributed freely to the sup- 
port of the victim. Being 
more clever than wise the lady 
thought that it was easy enough 
to work herself into an hys- 
terical fit, to foam at the 
mouth (a piece of soap would 
do the trick), to roll on the 
floor and howl. Her outcries 
would, of course, be the voice 
of the fiend in possession. 
The device answered nicely for 
a time. Two priests, credulous 
and ignorant men, undertook 
to exorcise her. They strove 
hard to drive out the invader, 
shouting and exhorting and 
threatening penalties from 
heaven till the perspiration 
ran down their faces. By these 
strenuous efforts they forced a 
confession from the chief fiend 
that he was no less than 
Beelzebub in person, and was 
attended by legions of sub- 
ordinate devils. How so many 
could inhabit the body of one 
woman was a question which 
presented no difficulties. If 
ten thousand angels can dance 
on the point of a needle, why 
cannot fifty legions of devils 
encamp under a lady’s big- 
toe nail? The ubicundity of 
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angels, good and bad, had 
been fully investigated by schol- 
astic theology. Good-hearted 
spectators sympathised  sin- 
cerely. They raised a sub- 
scription, and offered plates 
of food and sweetmeats. But 
the lady found that the descent 
into a fraud is apt to be far 
easier than the return. The 
farce was acted for some days, 
till certain of the spectators 
began to betray their suspicion 
that the ‘endemoniada’ was 
@ cheat. She may have noted 
their disbelief, or she began 
to be tired by her contortions. 
However that may be, Beelze- 
bub retreated by degrees, and 
finally promised to evacuate 
the fort next morning, and to 
give @ sign as he went. The 


priest was to name the sign. 
A terrifying conviction that 


the game was up took hold of 
her when she heard what it 
was to be. If it had been a 
mere matter of a coin or shoe- 
buckle to be brought out of 
her mouth, she was amateur 
conjurer enough to be equal 
to the necessary legerdemain. 
But the priest insisted that 
the devils should indicate their 
surrender by ringing a bell 
which hung from the roof of a 
side chapel of the church in 
which the comedy was acted. 
As the bell-pull was far beyond 
her reach, this was fatal. The 
‘endemoniada’ had recourse 
to the best defence of women. 
She sought an interview with 
the priests, shed floods of tears, 
appealed to them as good kind 
gentlemen to think of her 
respectable family, adding with 
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much contrition that she knew 
what she deserved. Our Jeguit 
authority explains the allusion, 
If the corregidor heard of her 
doings his ‘ corchetes’ would 
whip her through the streets, 
They would mount her, naked 
to the waist, astride on 4 
donkey. They would put the 
instrument called ‘a beard’ (a 
wooden ring for the neek, 
from which hung a strip of 
wood with two handcuffs at 
the end) on her. Then ghe 
would be led through the town, 
sacada & verguenza brought out 
for shame, and swished with 
willow rods as she went slowly 
de Zeca en Meca—from one 
end to the other of Valladolid, 
Goya has depicted such a pro- 
cession. If anyone delated her 
to the Inquisition, then she 
had to expect the discipline, 
and would be compelled to 
march in an ‘ auto-de-fé’ with 
a kind of fool’s cap painted with 
flames and devils on her head. 
The Jesuit was sorry for her, 
and, since the faith was not 
in danger, said nothing. The 
priests, who cannot have wished 
to let all the world know that 
they had been befooled, helped 
the ‘embustera’ to escape by 
night and rejoin her husband. 
What he said is not recorded, 
but the Jesuit asks Father 
Pereyra whether this was not 
@ pretty thing to happen i 
Valladolid, a university town 
which thought no small beer 
of itself: And he notes what 
@ proof the lady’s doings were 
of the wiles and the obstinacy 
of women. She had by the 
way resisted a fumigation which 
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would have routed a real devil 
—in the opinion of the Jesuit. 
One ends with the conviction 
that this absurd performance 
indicates the existence of a 

deal of latent scepticism 
under the outward show of 
religiosity in Spain. The woman 
cannot have had any serious 
pelief in the reality of de- 
moniacal possession—nor the 
Jesuit either, nor perhaps even 
the priests. 

The story of Sor Luisa de 
la Ascension, commonly called 
the Nun of Carrion, is some- 
thing above the level of an 
impudent fraud, and it has 
a slight connection with us. 
When Charles I., still Prince 
of Wales, took leave of the 
Infanta Maria at the end of 
his woolgathering expedition 
to Spain in search of a wife 
and her dowry, the lady gave 
him an introduction to Sor 
Luisa. Carrion was on his way 
to the sea coast. The woman 
was one of the innumerable 
Beatas—sanctified creatures— 
who swarmed in Spain. They 
had one quality in common. 
All possessed an inspired power 
—granted by a special favour 
from on high—of retiring into 
abstractions from mundane 
affairs, which to incredulous 
readers have all the appearance 
of cataleptic fits. While these 
visitations lasted their bodies 
were visible, but their souls 
were assumed to be roaming 
in superhuman regions. They 
were not always there—there 
Where they seemed to be. As 
was inevitable a great deal of 
fraud slipped into these 


mechanical operations of the 
spirit. False Beatas abounded, 
and a large proportion of them 
were discovered to have painted 
the wounds of Christ on them- 
selves. The Inquisition pen- 
anced them with revolting 
ferocity. 

Sor Luisa appears to have 
been only a very silly and 
ignorant woman of hysterical 
temperament. She had fre- 
quent fits of rapt abstraction 
during which her soul soared 
to heaven. Meanwhile her body 
remained in the convent. The 
Lady Superior made a practice 
of showing her to pious persons, 
who proved their gratitude for 
the privilege by contributing 
to the funds of the convent. 
Her veil was lifted by the Lady 
Superior, and the adoring spec- 
tators, on their knees, clearly 
saw her fixed white face, and 
the stony eyes which stared 
and saw nothing. 200,000 
ducats were paid to the con- 
vent by monied persons who 
had looked on this spectacle, 
or had bought strings of beads 
or crucifixes blessed by her, 
if not brought by her from 
heaven. As for the stories 
she brought from thence, they 
were of a pawing and puling 
imbecility, enough to sicken 
ahy man or woman of sense. 
Yet this poor creature was 
profoundly reverenced by the 
king, and adored by the ladies 
of the royal family, till she was 


nearly seventy—and she was 


tolerated by the Inquisition. 
Why did the Holy Office take 
her in hand at long last? 
Worldly-wise people of the day 
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had an explanation which is 
at least plausible. They said 
that scheming courtiers who 
were plotting against the king’s 
favourite or Privado, the 
Count Duke of Olivares, had 
tried to make use of her 
influence with the king and 
the royal ladies, to his detri- 
ment. Gaspar de Guzman, 
Count of Olivares by inheri- 
tance, and Duke of San Lucar 
by favour of the king, was 
very kittle cattle to shoe 
behind. He found out what 
was going on, being aided by 
his devoted wife who held a 
great place at court and 
watched the queen closely. 
Then he put the Inquisition in 
motion against Luisa. 

I have no history of racks 
and scourges and of a nun 
walled up in pace to tell. The 
Inquisition was powerful, but 
not all-powerful. It had to 
respect a strong public opinion, 
and had good cause to go gently 
with the Beata, who was adored 
by the people of Carrion, and 
highly honoured at court. She 
had just been visited by the 
family of Sir Walter Aston, 
Ambassador for Charles I., who 
were all Roman Catholics ; and 
so in fact was he, though he 
did not avow his faith till just 
before his death. The English 
visitors had prostrated them- 
selves before the poor hysterical 
old woman, and had accepted 
gifts of rosaries and the like 
from her with fluent gratitude. 
It was prudent to prepare the 
way before putting her under 
arrest. A ‘ calificador,’ or cen- 
sor, was sent to go on circuit 
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round Carrion, and make gure 
how the land lay. Dr Santos 
surveyed the ground before he 
visited the convent. Of course, 
the Inquisitors, who had a 
long experience of Beatas, could 
safely assume that this silly old 
woman, stumbling about among 
dogmas, theologies, and schol- 
asticisms which she did not in 
the least understand, had floun- 
dered into some heresy. There 
was no need for threats or for 
an exhibition of the rack. A 
competent ‘calificador,’ such 
as Dr Santos clearly was, could 
practise the deadly moderation 
of counsel, who has to wheedle 
the truth out of a nervous 
female witness and must not 
scare her into tears and in- 
coherent fits. A gentle man- 
ner, @ friendly aspect, artful 
questions neatly asked, put her 
at her ease, and she blabbed. 
Dr Santos soon found that the 
nun thought that she was 
identified with the second per- 
son of the Trinity, and that 
was enough. He took his 
leave respectfully, only urging 
on the Lady Superior that it 
would be wise to suspend all 
public displays till the Inquisi- 
tion had given its decision, 
which would no doubt be 
favourable. 

A few days later the Secre- 
tary of the Inquisition, Pin- 
trena, came to Carrion in 4 
coach and six mules, and with 
him came an aged and vener- 
able lady, kinswoman of one 
of the Inquisitors. Sor Luisa 
was not to be insulted by 
being called upon to ride in 
the same coach with a mere 
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man, even if she were to be 

accompanied by a young nun 

to serve her—as she was. Con 

el Rey y la Inquisicion, Chiton, 

“Hush with the king and the 

Inquisition,” was a well-founded 

rule in those days. The people 

of Carrion were heart-broken 

at the removal of their saint, 

and the nunnery cannot have 

peen pleased with the loss of a 

source of revenue. But means, 

no doubt, were at hand for 
“the better prevention of scan- 

dals.” A crowd collected round 
the convent as Sor Luisa came 
out with her attendant nun 
and the venerable old lady. 
Devoted spectators noted that 
the clouds which had covered 
the sky all day opened, and 
the sun poured down on the 
seene as the party stepped 
into the coach, and were hidden 
behind the carefully drawn 
leather curtains. The more 
favoured of the onlookers saw 
a pyramid of flame blaze up 
from the roof of the convent. 
Pintrena coolly disregarded 
these signs and wonders, if 
he saw them, and took his 
charge to the convent, which 
was to serve as her prison, 
through a crowd of adoring 
spectators. Sor Luisa edified 
all by her humility, and was 
allowed to die in peace a year 
or so later. The Inquisition 
went on with its inquiry into 
what it understood already. 
Cosas de Palacio van despacio. 
The affairs of the court (of 
royal justice) go slowly, but 
the snail’s pace of the inquiry 
made it all the easier for details 
of the tribunal’s discoveries to 
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leak out. All the absurdities 
of the poor creature, her total 
ignorance, for she could neither 
read nor write, her slips into 
the heresies of the alumbrados 
(the Spanish Quietists), and 
that suspicious business of the 
200,000 ducats, became com- 
mon property. Sor Luisa was 
discredited and forgotten. If 
serious people were hurt by 
the story, the jokers japed. 
Olivares had put his foot on 
another court intrigue. We 
see that the Inquisition would 
be very useful to governing 
persons, and also could be 
satisfied with applying the pen- 
knife when the hatchet was 
not needed. 

Moreover, we see that a 
Prince of Wales, and an English 
ambassador, could be defer- 
ential to an hysterical Spanish 
nun who was very little above 
the level of a Johanna South- 
cott. So we must not be too 
contemptuous of the super- 
stitions of the Spaniards. Nor 
again need we scoff at them for 
their credulity when we find 
even the Jesuits, who were not 
ignorant men, falling into a 
certain delusion concerning our- 
selves. It was shared fifty 
years later by the great Bossuet. 
And it was just that England 
was visibly coming back into 
the bosom of the true Church. 
They were convinced that King 
Charles was at heart a Roman 
Catholic, but that he abstained 
from avowing his faith because 
he feared the Puritans—the 
most pestilent of all heretics. 
Their brother Jesuit at St 
Omer had assured them that 
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this was an undoubted fact, 
and Doctor Laud was there 
to provide further evidence 
if any were needed. His love 
of ceremonies was enough to 
show that he was working for 
reunion. Over and above their 
colleagues in Flanders, the 
Spanish Jesuits had informa- 
tion from English students who 
came to Valladolid to the 
college founded by the Scots 
exile Semple. There was one 
Hervey, a secular priest, whose 
task was to smuggle them in. 
As described by James Wads- 
worth in his ‘ English-Spanish 
Pilgrime,’ they were not an 
interesting body. James Wads- 
worth was not a bad specimen 
of them. On his copious title- 
page he describes himself as a 
gentleman “newly converted 
into his mother’s bosome, the 
Church of England,’ and writes 
to state the reasons why he 
left “‘the Sea (sic) of Rome” 
and had been “ a late Pentioner 
to His Majesty of Spaine and 
nominated his captain in Flan- 
ders, sonne to Mr James 
Wadsworth, Bachelor of Divi- 
nity, sometime of Emanuel 
College in the University of 
Cambridge, who was perverted 
in the year 1604, and late tutor 
to Dofia Maria Infanta of 
Spaine ’—the poor lady who 
was forced, to her disgust, to 
play a part in the dreary farce 
called “‘ The Spanish Marriage.” 
Her family used her to bam- 
boozle James I., and he desired 
to annex her dowry, which, so 
he hoped, would put him and 
his ‘Baby Charles’ in funds. 
Mr Gardiner, in his kind- 
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hearted way, tries to see politigg 
and gravity in it all. To 4 
healthy eye the whole business 
is revolting. The King of 
England, who was besotted 
by the dowry; the King of 
Spain, who allowed his sister 
to be hawked to and fro, 
pawed (so to speak) as if she 
were a slave for sale; and 
their lying, swaggering, and 
wrangling brokers, Olivares and 
Buckingham, appear in the 
light of a pack of cads—just 
that, whatever the gravity of 
history may think. One has 
to turn to the Infanta herself, 
a good honest girl, to get the 
taste of them out of one’s 
mouth. But this is rather a 
digression. Of all the English 
who were perverted, and re- 
verted, and were hanging about 
in Spain in search of pensions, 
the only one we would like to 
know more of was Henry Butler, 
who taught His Catholic 
Majesty to play the viole; a 
musician who was “a fantas- 
tical man,’ and was “paid 
for his fingers.”” Apparently he 
was paid. The others, one 
is rather glad to know, were 
not, or but badly. And that 
was one of the reasons why 
they were apt to come back 
to the bosom of their mother 
Church of England, and to 
strive to make a little shabby 
profit for themselves by laying 
open the designs of the very 
people to whom they had just 
been cringing. The opponents 
of Charles I. among his ow 
subjects, who accused him of 
working under the surface i 
the interests of the Pope, and 
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called Laud an agent of Rome, 
have been freely scolded, but 
these Jesuit letters give abun- 
dant proofs that the actions 
of the king and the arch- 
bishop were interpreted in 
exactly the same way among 
orthodox Roman Catholics 
abroad. English Puritans and 
Spanish Jesuits were alike 
wrong. Charles and Dr Laud 
did not wish to have to put 
up with the Pope, but to put 
themselves in his place. Neither 
Puritans nor Jesuits saw the 
distinction. 

If Puritans looked, as they 
undoubtedly did, at Spain as 
the fullest representative of 
Roman Catholicism, they must 
have noticed something which 
could only harden their opposi- 
tion to Dr Laud. This society, 
which was overlaid with re- 
ligious ceremonies, long prayers 
at the street corners, and pious 
processions, *, was  childishly 
superstitious. One of our culti- 
vated Jesuits is to be found 
gravely recording a stupendous 
miracle. A maid-servant who 
was sweeping out a room saw 
a picture of the Virgin hanging 
on the wall bow to her. She 
was delighted with the honour 
done to her, and reported it 
with loud outcries of devotion. 
Crowds collected, the picture 
was carried off to a church, 
and hundreds of masses were 
subscribed for. There has been 
no complete change in this 
respect down to our own time. 
1 have known this very miracle 
happen in a church in Bar- 
celona. But on that occasion 
the general public laughed, and 
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cool-headed spectators declared 
that the whole wonder was 
caused by a cloud which floated 
across the sun, and had pro- 
duced a flicker on the surface 
of the picture of the Virgin, 
which hung opposite a window. 
In the seventeenth century 
this sort of thing was far 
more common, and it was 
very dangerous to show un- 
belief. Alongside of this wide 
superstition, which the Jesuits 
report with every appearance 
of compunction, there was a 
general dissoluteness of man- 
ners of which they give copious 
examples. The mass of the 
nation was too poor, too hard 
put to it to live at all, to have 
means or leisure to indulge 
itself. But there was a general 
relaxation of morals, and in 
the towns— more especially 
about the Court at Madrid— 
vice jostled ostentation. Who- 
ever ventured to hint a doubt 
of the _ Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin was in danger 
of being lynched on the spot, 
and murders in the streets 
took place at the rate of six 
in a week. Religion had sunk 
to mere wonder-working cere- 
monies—mere magic. If there 
was anything better, it was 
what Bossuet had in mind 
when he told the Spaniards 
that they had reduced all Chris- 
tianity to the worship of the 
Queen of Heaven. She would 
always plead for sinners and 
abate the stern justice of her 
Son, and was adored as the 
Magna Mater. 

There is much in these letters 
about the growing poverty of 
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Spain. One Jesuit reports that 
Father Ocaiia, a Capuchin, 
had told Olivares, from the 
pulpit, that the country was 
being ruined by excessive taxa- 
tion. The people would bear 
it all, said the friar, if the 
money was being honestly spent 
on the defence of the realm 
and of religion. But it was 
wasted on “ impertinencies, 
foolish show, and in building 
superfluous palaces.” A coun- 
tryman told the king to his 
face that he was going to 
ruin. Philip, who was Hazlitt’s 
good-natured man in the flesh, 
murmured that the poor fellow 
was mad ;, and the countryman 
retorted that they who would 
not hear the truth were the 
real madmen. The King’s Coun- 
cil talked good sense to him 
in 1632. Wisdom called aloud 
in the streets, and was 
neglected. On all hands men 
were found to insist that the 
realm was being driven to 
beggary and utter destruction. 
As for the poverty, it certainly 
was great. Whether it was 
any greater than it had been 
before the reign of Philip IV. 
is not quite clear. Spain always 
had been poor. Travellers who 
saw it in the golden age of the 
Catholic sovereigns give much 
the same account as their 
successors in the seventeenth 
century. The Government’s 
finances were in utter dis- 
order, and the nobles were 
ruining themselves by profu- 
sion; but that José Maria in 
general was worse off than he 
had been from of old is another 
question. — 
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Upon one point there cap 
be no doubt. Crime practised 
by all classes, lay and ecelegi- 
astical, with a perfectly in. 
solent contempt for the law, 
was frightfully common. The 
letters of the Jesuits are full of 
examples. One may be quoted 
as @ good specimen of the 
prevailing practice. A young 
gentleman, second son of a 
noble, happened one evening to 
be standing on the balcony of 
his family’s house in Madrid, 
and he was enjoying a long 
cool drink. There came along 
several men-servants in the em- 
ployment of a neighbour who 
also was an unfriend of the 
lad’s people. By the merest 
accident possible the liquor in 
his glass fell on those domestics, 
which almost certainly means 
that he threw it over them. 
The men retaliated by loud 
abuse, and by throwing stones. 
Thereupon the fiery young 
aristocrat laid hand on sword 
and rushed into the street to 
chastise the insolent plebeians. 
The lackeys, relying on the 
protection of their employer, 
were not minded to put up 
meekly with being slashed. 
They hit back, and the young 
gentleman was killed Of course 
there was a loud outcry in a 
case where two noble families 
were concerned, and some of 
the lackeys were arrested and 
sent to trial. And now we 
come to the cream and flower 
of the whole story. The elder 
brother of the dead lad was 
not content to be righted by 
the law. He must have 4 
personal revenge. So he went 
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to the jail where his brother’s 
alleged slayer was confined and, 
having been let in—a pretty 
example of the prevailing 
slovenly ways,—he ran his 
enemy through the body in 
the staircase of the prison. 
Contempt for law and authority 
must have gone far indeed 
before such an incident could 
occur, and be reported by the 
Jesuits as not much unlike a 
deal more that was going on. 
All the disorders of the time 
were not purely brutal. Now 
and then we come across in- 
stances of the decency, the 
‘caballerosidad *® which the 
better class of brigands were 
bound to display in Spain— 
at least so says tradition. <A 
body of ‘reformed’ army 
officers, that is to say officers 
who had been demobbed and 
turned adrift with parts of 
their pay still owing to them, 
resolved that they would not 
starve tamely. So they formed 
@ select company and, under 
the direction of a chosen 
captain, went to work to 
levy contributions from per- 
sons who were known to be in 
funds. As there were no banks 
in Madrid they could be sure 
that the well-to-do people they 
proposed to tax would keep 
their money at home in a 
strong box. Among those they 
called on was a lady who was 
known to be in possession of 
cash and jewels. One night 
six of them called on her— 
masked, and wrapped in their 
national capas, which make 
excellent cover for a thief. 
The lady behaved like a lady, 
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with graceful self-possession, 
making no outcry. She opened 
her strong box, showed her cash 
and jewels, and said, ‘“‘ Gentle- 
men, that is all I have. Re- 
member I am an unprotected 
woman with children to sup- 
port. Deal gently with me.” 
The captain of these well-bred 
brigands took off his hat and 
made her a profound bow. 
‘* Sefiora,” he said, “‘ we hate 
what we are doing. We do it 
because those whose duty it 
is to maintain us will not act 
as they should. Since you are 
so kind as to make this gener- 
ous offer, we will take your 
gift °—he named a moderate 
ransom—‘‘and we will not 
molest you again.”’ The ran- 
som was handed over and the 
gentlemen brigands retired after 
bowing and, no doubt, pro- 
testing that they kissed her 
ladyship’s feet. Some regard 
for decency and the behaviour 
proper to a caballero has been 
observable in Spain in the 
darkest hours. 

On wider fields amid failure, 
well-deserved failure too, there 
have ever been some who could 
show manhood. One instance, 
just to end on a pleasant note, 
may be quoted from the his- 
tory of the year 1639. The 
Spanish Government had need 
to send reinforcements to Flan- 
ders, and was bound to send 
them by sea. So it collected a 
large armament outrageously 
ill- appointed, and gave the 
command to Antonio de 


Oquendo, its. best sea officer. 
Oquendo brought his fleet up- 
Channel to the Downs, fighting 
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@ running fight with the Dutch 
all the way. His insufficient 
supply of powder ran out. He 
turned into the Downs—and 
there followed the story which 
an Englishman cannot read 
without a blush. Mr Gardiner 
may be consulted for the details, 
with a reference to Mr Main- 
waring’s ‘Life of Sir Henry 
Mainwaring,’ published by the 
Navy Record Society. The 
sum and substance of it is 
that King Charles’s Govern- 
ment tried to make money 
out of the Spaniards by promis- 
ing to supply them with gun- 
powder, and also endeavoured 
to gain money from the Dutch 
by promising to let them de- 
stroy the Spaniards. Tromp, 


encouraged by Richelieu, de- 
cided to treat the English 
with contempt. Oquendo, who 


realised the facts of the case, 
called his captains together, 
and told them that he meant 
to make an effort to force his 
way through Tromp’s superior 
fleet to the Flemish ports. 
One of his flag officers, Feixo, 
answered for the others that 
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the attempt must end in their 
total destruction. Their ships 
were even more inferior in 
quality to the Dutch than in 
numbers. They were ill-rigged 
and ill-armed; they had not 
more trained gunners than 
one to four guns; their crews 
had been made up at the 
last moment by pressing farm 
labourers and workmen, often 
elderly men, who had never 
been at sea before. These 
poor wretches served no other 
purpose than to pester the 
few sailors they had, to breed 
disease, and to fill the air with 
lamentations and curses. 
Oquendo listened and then 
answered that the choice before 
them was to perish ignomini- 
ously where they were at 
anchor, or honourably at sea. 
They stood out, and, of course, 
they were destroyed, though 
Oquendo fought his own ship 
through, and lived to reach 
Spain. Could anything be more 
like the reckless haste of the 
Count of Luminares? But 
there was manhood, and while 
that lived there was hope. 














Most strangers making their 
aequaintance would be struck 
by the good temper of that 
poat’s crew of brothers. They 
would dispute amongst them- 
selves; their soft sing - song 
yoices would rise into speech 
wholly unintelligible; they 
would show considerable * ex- 
sitement ; but they would not 
quarrel. Even on Saturday 
nights, when, according to es- 
tablished practice, the family 
assembled in the kitchen of 
the inn for the serious purpose 
of getting drunk, they would 
not quarrel. Family considera- 
tions, which commanded them 
strongly, imposed the burden 
of an aged father upon them. 
On Saturday nights their nono- 
genarian parent passed into a 
state of alcoholic coma speedily 
and completely. To prevent 
him sleeping the night where 
he would fall on ejection from 
the inn kitchen at ten o’clock, 
& proceeding considered unbe- 
coming in a man of his age, 
one of his three sons was com- 
pelled to retain sufficient hold 
on his own faculties to escort 
the old man home. Selecting 
the son for the evening involved 
recurrent disputes, but never 
anything approaching a serious 
quarrel. Other sons of aged 
and bibulous fathers often 
fought bitterly over the tire- 
some business, finally abandon- 
ing their slumbering parents to 
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the care of fate or carting them 
home with unfilial violence. 
Old Tom Trewhella was led 
and pushed along the cliff 
path to his cottage without 
fail by a son who exhibited 
no resentment at the fact that 
duty had compelled him to 
remain only half bemused while 
his more fortunate brothers 
were wholly and satisfactorily 
drunk. 

That trait of ¥ cheerfulness 
under gloomy conditions, like 
their large parrot-beak noses, 
characterised all three brothers. 
It gave them distinction in 
the little fleet which sailed from 
their western cove. It helped 
to explain the fact that while 
there was continuous rearrange- 
ment in most of the other crews 
the Trewhella brothers went to 
sea continuously together. 

Boy Tom, the eldest of the 
three, captained the crew from 
the day old Tom retired. Dis- 
cipline probably had no mean- 
ing for any of their stock, but 
the other two accepted his 
captaincy without question. 
They obeyed his commands 
when he had a right to com- 
mand; when he had no right, 
they sensibly ignored him. That 
was probably the secret of the 
harmonious intercourse which 
gave them local distinction. 
Boy Tom handled open boats, 
the crab boats fand the gigs 
of his upbringing, as well as 
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any man fishing those Cornish 
seas; he had also a pretty 
instinct about the ways of fish. 
That was acknowledged; and 
in handling their boats and 
selecting their fishing grounds 
Boy Tom’s rule of his brothers 
was not opposed. The second 
brother, old Tom’s Luke, had 
@. nice touch in net-making, 
and his crab-pots were sym- 
metrical and hard-wearing. He 
was extremely careful in his 
. choice of withies with which 
to make the pots, and would 
never tolerate the idea of either 
of his brothers selecting or 
buying them. He was also a 
wonderful huer. Watching from 
the cliff top, huddled in the 
shelter of some granite boulder, 
he would exercise his strange 
gift of sight through long winter 
nights. Huers sometimes slept 
at their post and let the fish 
come and go unnoticed. Luke 
Trewhella frequently climbed 
to his look-out sozzled with 
beer ; yet tradition maintained 
that he had never slept on 
watch. Pride in his eyes, it 
was said, drove the drink out 
of him. No darkness seemed 
too black for him to see the 
schools of fish and follow their 
movements. If pilchard or 
mullet came into the bay he 
watched them in a kind of 
ecstasy, where ordinary eyes 
could see nothing but a mass 
of shadows on restless water. 
If the fish moved suitably, he 
lit the torches of dried gorse 
beside him and signalled the 
waiting seine boats on to their 
job. Men shooting their great 
nets blindly at the direction 
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of flaming bushes waving from 
the land trusted Luke Trey. 
hella; they knew that behind 
the moving points of fire there 
was complete absorption, 4 
mind glorying in its moment 
of success. The winter, when 
he was making nets or crab- 
pots, when above all he was 
on the cliffs at night-time with 
the prosperity of his small 
community for a moment ip 
his keeping, was Luke’s season, 
At other times he was a smaller 
figure, his dulness was some- 
thing that touched mental de- 
ficiency. 

There was a considerable 
gap, seven years or so, between 
Luke and the youngest brother, 
Mark; but the difference in 
age seemed to make no differ. 
ence to the brothers’ close 
companionship. Mark had 
seven years less experience of 
the sea; he could not there 
fore claim the same knowledge 
as the other two. Three seasons 
of note—two when the pil- 
chards had been phenomenally 
plentiful, one when ail fish 
seemed to have deserted their 
grounds and there was con- 
siderable want and distress in 
the Cove—he had missed, owing 
to the strange business of being 
forced to go to school. He 
did not start on an equality 
with Boy Tom and Luke, who 
had been born in the same year, 
and he did not ask equality. 
His ideas, his fondness for the 
new and the untried, gave him 
his own position. In his early 
twenties he looked like mazty- 
ing, and he was definitely in- 
clined to prefer women to beer. 
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At twenty-four he deserted his 
two elder brothers for a season, 
and made a voyage to the 
Argentine; but blue water 
gailoring did not attract him, 
and he was glad to get home. 
It was then clear that, like 
his brothers, he was unlikely 
to marry. He was a silent 
person, but persuasive; not 
good-looking, but a decent 
figure of a man. Wash him 
and trim him, a wandering 
painter had declared, and the 
result ought to be something 
worth copying in marble. 

“Educate the fellow,” an- 
other visitor to those parts 
had stated when Mark was still 
a boy, “and you might with 
luck discover something pretty 
rare. There’s a lot behind his 
smile.” 

Mark was never educated, 
and he made no attempt to 
help himself in that direction. 
Yet when, as commonly hap- 
pened, words failed him in 
explaining one of his strange 
ideas, he used his smile and 
often achieved much with it. 
He drank, eagerly and regu- 
larly, but he was not quite so 
devoted a drinker as his father 
or his brothers. In that fish- 
ing hamlet facing across a 
world of ocean the tradition, 
backed by facts, lingers that 
his thoughts were a reformer’s. 
Largely with his smile he shat- 
tered ancient things. 

The mullet seine, boat, and 
gear belonged to the com- 
Munity. The _ able - bodied 
fishermen each took a share of 
its earnings when present and 
assisting at any catch, the old 
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men, the widows and orphans, 
their half or quarter shares 
whether present or not. When 
the catch was landed, those 
entitled to share in the harvest 
of the winter sea would throw 
their tokens—pen-knives, pipes, 
knotted handkerchiefs, marked 
stones, and bits of stick—into 
the pool. A teller would satisfy 
himself that the owners of the 
tokens had actually been con- 
cerned in the catch; then he 
would arrange the tokens in 
@ row, and the fish would be 
counted into numerically equal 
piles beside them. The busi- 
ness was slow and commonly 
much disputed. It requires 
judgment to make an even 
distribution of various sized 
fish, something approaching 
genius to convince others of 
the evenness. If the catch 
were good, hours might pass 
before the piles were arranged 
to the public satisfaction ; then, 
if it were night, a whole work- 
ing community would have to 
sit wakeful in the cold, jeal- 
ously guarding shares until the 
dawn. Subsequently much in- 
dividual effort would be re- 
quired to get the shares mar- 
keted independently, and the 
variation in the prices obtained 
would bring bitterness. A sys- 
tem bristling with inanities but 
sanctified with age. When 
Mark Trewhella, a young man, 
attacked it, he assaulted what 
seemed immovable. 

In the first winter of his 
iconoclasm he made two con- 
verts, but amused rather than 
annoyed the majority of the 
community with his absurd 
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ideas of change. Boy Tom and 
Luke disliked being out of 
their beds on winter nights 
when they might be in them. 
More than that, they disliked 
arriving late at a glutted mar- 
ket and being forced to take 
a bad price for the family 
shares. Experience had con- 
vinced them that after a 
wakeful night the road to 
Penzance, which they must 
tramp beside a laden donkey- 
cart, was fatal. They had the 
fish to barter for drink, and 
there were several inns on the 
road; they were lucky when 
they did arrive at their destina- 
tion if they found the market 
still open and themselves un- 
molested by the police. Reform 
appealed to them; but, ad- 
miring Mark’s independence, 
they waited prudently without 


mixing themselves actively in 


his troubles. In the second 
winter of his effort the reformer 
made more headway ; he began 
to acquire a definite following 
among the younger men. The 
following contented itself with 
declaring that Mark was no 
fool; it never referred more 
directly to the reforms which 
he preached in half-finished 
sentences, nods, shakings of 
the head, and, above all, in 
smiles. The whole male com- 
munity had in the course of 
two years and more of slow 
and stertorous suggestion be- 
come aware that a young man 
amongst them dreamed of 
changing something that had 
always been. Men, and prob- 
ably women although they 
had no place in matters con- 
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cerned with fishing, were ex. 
actly aware of his ideas and 
his hopes, but with native 
prudence they refused to be 
drawn into detailed discussion 
or argument. In the third 
winter of Mark’s campaign, old 
Jan Pender, a cantankerous 
but respected ancient, com- 
mitted himself deeply. Luke 
reported the committal to his 
reforming brother. 

“Jan do say,” he stated, 
“that thee baint too big a 
fool.” 

That writing on the wall 
was sufficient for Mark Trew- 
hella; he struck promptly, 
within a month or so. Jan’s 
statement had made the situ- 
ation so plain that it is 
conceivable he might have 
acted with indecent haste had 
not Christmas and its obliga- 
tions of song and serious drink- 
ing claimed him. Mullet, the 
first of the season, did come 
into the bay on Boxing night, 
but they moved out again un- 
harried. A teetotaller declared 
them to have been a pretty 
piece of fish, but the opinion 
of a pervert was ignored. In 
the inn kitchen normal men 
gave themselves completely to 
seasonable occupation ; and the 
youthful reformer met his social 
obligations and sang to them. 
His voice was powerful and 
not unmusical: his song ‘ The 
Curly Birds.’ With his cap 
removed from his tousled head, 
his eyes conventionally and 
tightly shut, his face sweating 
and flushed with beer, he sang, 
during the eight days of Christ- 
mas, of the gifts which he 
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had received from his true 
love. And the chorus, vari- 
ously incoherent, boomed hap- 
pily the repeated last line, “A 
partridge in a pear-tree.” The 
ritual, the singers, and the 
song were part of ancient Corn- 
wall. Yet in a week or so the 
soloist had successfully attacked 
an ancient thing. 

Fish came into the bay again 
on a bitter January night 
when the orgy of Christmas 
had outworn itself. After a 
week of south-westerly gales 
and heavy seas the weather 
had fined down. Snow had 
fallen lightly and powdered 
the moorland above the high 
granite cliffs; a moon nearly 
full was high in a clear frosty 
sky; long smooth swells 
crashed, spurting up high and 
white, against the rocky walls 
of land, thudded and _ hissed 
on the sweeping sands of the 
bay. The Cove, its huddle of 
stone cottages grouped under 
the shelter of the headland 
of Carn Capel, centred about 
the roundhouse and the small 
curving jetty, appeared asleep. 
Up in the watch-house on 
Carn Capel the coastguard on 
duty turned his attention from 
an empty sea and the monoto- 
nous blinking of the Longship 
Light to the stoking of his 
stove. Luke Trewhella, crouch- 
ing against a wall of his rough 
shelter, drumming his numbed 
feet upon the frozen ground, 


‘Kept his eyes moving back- 


wards and forwards, sweeping 
the shimmering restless water 
from Carn Capel across the 
length of the bay to Cape West 
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and back again, not looking 
so much as waiting for his 
sight to recognise a difference 
in the quality of those moving 
lights and shadows. It was 
@ difficult night where the edge 
of currents might disguise them- 
selves, the ripple of light airs 
on the smooth heave of the 
seas might deceive a huer and 
involve him in subsequent ridi- 
cule, the gleam of moonlight 
bring patches of blindness to 
the most skilful eyes. Luke 
was stimulated. Had he gone 
to his post fuddled instead of 
beerless, such a night would 
have sobered him at once. 
There was a big surf on the 
sands, but not too big to 
prevent the landing of a catch 
if the fish came in. It would 
be a difficult and a hard job, 
demanding good directing. If 
a catch were made, the Trew- 
hella brothers would earn credit. 
Luke on the cliff, giving his 
eyes to others’ blindness ; Tom 
at the tiller of the boat, inter- 
preting fiery signs ; Mark shoot- 
ing the great seine that swept 
an acre and more of sea. They 
were the three leaders: they 
would all score on success. 
But on such a night the eyes 
on the cliff, the huer with his 
flaming bushes would get a 
hold on triumph. Luke almost 
forgot the pain of his frozen 
hands and feet in longing for 
that triumph. Except when he 
was hueing, people seldom stated 
that he was not too big @ fool. 

The fish appeared first of all 
far out, two pretty pieces close 
together, westward of the Old 
Keg Rock. Luke lost them 
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again almost at once, and fatigue. The mullet boat, g 
imagined them making north heavy ancient ark-like affair 
round the cape. He had only with a coating of tar so thick 
got a glimpse of them, spoilt upon its timbers that they 
by a dazzle of reflected moon, seemed bituminous, was at its 
but he was quite sure of them moorings. Jabbering, the crew 
although they seemed to be climbed aboard and cast off, 
travelling deep. When he saw The oars straddled outboard 
them again he forgot the cold. and splashed phosphorescence; 
The two pretty pieces had got the tarpaulin was removed from 
together into a large school; the great net coiled amidships; 
they were half a mile nearer Boy Tom Trewhella at the tiller, 
inshore, and would almost cer- his eyes towards the cliff, 
tainly work down the span of ordered his crew to pull steady. 
the tide to a spot where the The men on shore hurried along 
seine could be shot round them. the rough road at the diliff 
As he gave tongue on a high foot, past the inn, down on to 
note, familiar to those cliffs the stretching sands, their eyes 
through many centuries, Luke upon the boat, their talk of 
was confident, moved by in- chances. 
stinct, not by reason, that he Luke Trewhella, using an 
was watching bass, not mullet. ancient candle lantern, keeping 
Bass would be very wary. A _ his torches unlit in readiness, 
triumph might easily miscarry. signalled the boat out beyond 
Sleeping dog-like with one the anchorage where the crab- 
ear stretched for the happen- bers lay at their moorings in 
ings of the night, men re- summer weather, and he kept 
sponded to the huer’s summons. it there waiting. The oarsmen 
Lights appeared in windows, in the boat, blind to the posi- 
the still frosty night sounded tion of the fish, grumbled as 
with the clump of sea-boots they waited in the cold. Luke 
and the call of high, stutter- had them too far out; they 
ing, excited voices. Lanterns should be close inshore just 
bobbed around the lifeboat to seaward of the breakers; 
shed and up and down the the little fool on the cliff would 
slip before the roundhouse. bungle things. Mark took no 
Black shadows, women who notice of the grumbling; he 
must not bring bad luck on the was concerned with the net 
endeavour by showing them- lying carefully coiled in its 
selves, emerged from cottages well between the thwarts; he 
and hid, anxious to see, careful handled the warp gently as 
not to be seen. In a@ few though the touch of it gave 
minutes the Cove was active him satisfaction. Boy Tom 
and awake, eager for the gamble laughed at the grumbling, ex- 
from which might emerge either pecting it, but- when the bow 
money, even possibly riches, oar suggested moving farther 
or simply disappointment and in he flamed into violent rage. 
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“ Thee’s too much lip, Peter,” 
he whispered. ‘‘ Thee always 


pad. “Iss, for sure.” 

The bow man murmured 
himself to silence, conscious of 
his misbehaviour. On the cliff 
luke made sure that the oily 
rags for lighting his torches 
were ready to his hand. The 
fish were almost stationary, off 
the farther end of the sands, 
but too far out. He guessed 
that the presence of the boat 
was taking their thoughts from 
food. Using his lantern again, 
he signalled the boat to come 
in closer, slowly; stopped it, 
and ordered it to turn. The 
grumbling of the men afloat 
ceased, the chatter of those on 
the sands was stilled. The 
boat turned quietly without 
splashing, its pointed stern to- 
wards the breakers, its oarsmen 
braced and ready for sudden 
violent effort. Boy Tom at 
the tiller watched the cliff; 
Mark, balancing to the heave 
of the seas, one foot on a 
thwart, the other on a gun- 
wale, stood with a coil of the 
warp in his left hand, the 
wooden float at the end of the 
warp in his right. The men 
on shore formed in a group 
opposite the boat, where the 
run of the surf licked round 
their legs. An air of strain, 
anxiety, and skilled prepared- 
ness marked that moonlit win- 
ter harvesting of the sea. 

Then Luke’s torches flamed, 
points of waving fire on the 
cliff side. Boy Tom called, 
sharp and high; the oarsmen 
backed water, thrusting the 
boat right into the curling 
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breakers; drenched, blinded 
with the lash of spray, they 
held her there, rearing and 
tossing, while Mark poised him- 
self to heave the warp ashore. 
Swinging the wooden float like 
a leadsman, he sent it flying 
towards the men wading out 
into the surf. A frantic figure 
caught it, held it, stumbled, 
and let it go. The men in the 
half - swamped plunging boat 
groaned. Another frantic 
figure, shoulders deep in the 
boil and hiss of icy water, 
secured the end of the warp 
again, and was played with 
by the rushing sea until a 
linked line of men caught hold 
of him and pulled him inshore. 
The man who had stumbled 
emerged, forgotten and _ half- 
choked, from the white welter, 
and joined himself, spitting 
and coughing, to the linked 
line. 

The fiery points on the cliff 
dipped and waved imperiously 


in the moonlight. Boy Tom 
roared. 
“Pull!” he commanded. 


“ Pull, ye weakly sods. Jump 
her along. Pull! Pull!” 
The grunting oarsmen pulled. 
The warp ran out as the boat 
moved, and Mark, his face set 
in fixed concentration, gathered 
the coiled net in his hands 
and began to shoot. To make 
or mar the business was the 
job of the three brothers; the 
rest had become obedient work- 
men. Luke on the cliff seeing ; 
Boy Tom keeping the boat on 
the exact course given him by 
the points of fire; Mark heav- 
ing the coils of net cleanly and 








truly overboard. A hitch, the 
eyes losing sight, the steers- 
man mistaking his course, the 
net being coddled or fouled, 
and the catch was inevitably 
lost. Luck, bad or good, was 
in Trewhella keeping ; and the 
groups of men ashore, one tail- 
ing on to the warp that had 
been landed, the other moving 
along the margin of the sea 
in readiness to catch the warp 
that was to be landed, chat- 
tered in high anxiety. The 
boat under its grunting strain- 
ing man-power waddled across 
the moonlit sea; Mark bent 
and straightened and heaved ; 
the corks of the buoy -rope 
showed in a growing semicircle 
astern. The fire points on the 
cliff waved furiously ; and Boy 
Tom headed straight ashore, 
risking swamping his craft 
rather than fail to land the 
warp that would draw the net 
round the encircled fish. When 
the two groups ashore began 
to draw in the rope, moving 
steadily up the sands, the fish 
realised their imprisonment, 
and leapt from the sea which 
was their home. The surf 
changed colour, its whiteness 
turned to silver and shadow, 
its boil to struggling fear. At 
sight of that netted harvest 
the men who might so easily 
have missed it gave tongue ; 
they yelled and_ shouted, 
screamed orders and advice, 
leapt into the sea to help ease 
the strain upon the laden sag- 
ging net, sought to catch in 
their hands stray fish that 
jumped above the corks. And 
at the sound of the outcry 
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women came out of hiding 
secure from the accusation that 
their presence had spoiled the 
luck. 

Luke’s unreasoned instinet 
had been right. The fish were 
bass, the largest catch of several 
years, many thousands of them 
at the lowest guess. It was 
obviously a night which would 
be remembered, a night which 
in the outcome, when the catch 
was counted, might be found 
to rival the best of ancient 
days. Butit was not suspected, 
as soaked and panting men 
staggered along the sands under 
heavy loads of fish, that the 
night was about to kill an 
ancient thing, that a young 
reformer, who had earned well 
of his fellows by shooting the 
seine cleanly and well, was 
about to triumph. 

The catch being far too large 
for it to be feasible to handle 
another that night, even should 
more fish come in, the boat, 
directly the net was freed of 
its victims, went back to its 
moorings. Luke left his post 
on the cliff, and climbed down 
to join the busy figures on the 
sands. He was very cold, and 
began at once to carry fish as 
@ means of warming himself. 
Men greeted his coming with 
muttered comment on the siz 
of the catch and the quality 
of it; they offered no con- 
gratulations to the eyes which 
had seen for them. Luke would 
have been scandalised by praise 
or direct reference to his work, 
but he was aware that bis 
fellows envied him. There was 
much money lying on the 
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peach ; long after that money 
had been spent the sureness of 
his sight and judgment would 
peremembered. His skill would 
be beyond dispute. When the 
pile of fish beyond the tide- 
mark was almost complete, the 
poat’s crew came down to the 
sands. They estimated the 
quantity of silvery bodies with 
pleased grunts and monosyllabic 
comments. Boy Tom, smiling 
happily, became benign. 

“Us could do with a pint, 
boys,” he declared. “‘ ’Iss, for 
gure.” 

And Luke, stirred by the 
hour of triumph, ventured to- 
wards the ideal. 

“Wi’ gin to un,” he mur- 
mured, and lost himself for a 
moment in happy dreams. 

But Mark was absorbed and 
anxious, like a man uncertain 
in face of a great decision. 

The fish being finally col- 
lected in one huge pile, which 
flapped and heaved as the still- 
living units struggled out of life, 
someone spread an oilskin on 
the sands and set a lighted 
lantern beside it. The men 
who had worked grouped them- 
selves around their harvest, 
and women, discreetly and un- 
obtrusively, drew closer in the 
background. The sharing out 
would take a long time, but 
his share should compensate a 
man for the hours of numbing 
cold which he must suffer 
waiting on guard till the dawn. 
The tokens—pipes, pen-knives, 
and the rest—were thrown by 
their owners on to the out- 
Spread oilskin; a teller pre- 
pared to get to work. Then 
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on those moonlit sands, which 
had through so many genera- 
tions witnessed the old busi- 
ness, on that bitter winter 
night Mark Trewhella attacked 
the past. His voice was higher 
than usual when he spoke, but 
he held out firmly in his large, 
broken - nailed, scarred, dirty 
hands a small note-book and 
a stub of pencil. Boy Tom 
and Luke lowered their eyes, 
embarrassed by their brother’s 
daring. Other men, knowing 
themselves about to be coerced 
by a restless agitator, stirred 
uneasily. 

“All in together,’ Mark 
stuttered. “’Tis the money 
us shares this time. Fish goes 
to buyer. Best, for sure.” 

There was a moment of 
hesitation, when Mark’s smile 
grew fixed and self-conscious 
but the note-book and pencil 
remained steady in his hands ; 
then Thomas James Trewhella, 
the coxswain of the lifeboat 
and a first cousin of Boy Tom, 
knelt beside the lantern. 

“‘ Gi’ we the book, Mark,” he 
said, not without shame. 

Having signed his name 
laboriously, he spat and picked 
up his token from the pile. 
The others, murmuring, fol- 
lowed. Four men, the young 
reformer amongst them, re- 
mained on guard beside the 
fish. The remainder clattered 
to their beds, venting their 
mental disturbance, their fear 

of change, in cursing the lurk- 
ing presence and inquisitive- 
ness of their women-folk. 
Summoned by telegraph next 
morning, the buyer gave an 
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all-round price for the catch 
that met the best of individual 
expectations. The shares 
worked out at forty-one pounds 
apiece, and there was not a 
man or woman or orphan in the 
Cove who had missed the mar- 
ket. When the money had been 
paid, reform seemed justifiable. 
Naturally after the pay-out 
there was an orgy, even tem- 
perate drinkers were incapaci- 
tated for a week or so, and 
three out of the four Recha- 
bites in the community back- 
slid with some thoroughness. 
The Trewhellas led the drinking 
as they had led the catching 
of bass; and a serious-minded 
visitor declared that the sight 
of skilled men so degraded 
filled him with profound pity. 
But the Trewhella brothers 
would in those days have 
stared amazedly at the idea of 
being pitied. They had posi- 
tion. Old Tom owned the 
house and land that his fore- 
fathers had owned: a granite 
cottage, plastered and white- 
washed on the outside to keep 
the sea damp from the walls, 
and four acres of rock and 
heather and gorse and moor- 
land turf from which the neces- 
sary potato patches had been 
carved. The site was lonely, 
half a mile from the inn and 
well away from the Cove; a 
gully isolated the possession 
into a species of tiny self- 
contained promontory. A 
track, possible for donkey carts 
drawn by willing donkeys, led 
down to the gully from up 
above; except in very wet 


weather the donkey carts could 
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be jolted across the stream-bed 
at the fording place opposite 
the cottage. In bad weather 
only men or creatures as agile 
as a goat could cross. The 
easier means of approach was 
by the path to the foreshore 
below the inn and then along 
the sands, or amongst the 
boulders at the cliff foot accord- 
ing to the state of the tide, 
An inaccessible place anyhow, 
offering risks to those who 
sought it when bemused, but 
a solid possession. 

Old Tom’s wife, and _ his 
first cousin, an amazingly pro- 
lific woman for her inbred 
race, had died in producing 
her fourth child, a daughter. 
Old Tom had not attempted 
matrimony again, but had al- 
lowed his family to grow up 
with such feminine attentions 
from relations as were abso- 
lutely required. Until the 
daughter, Sarah, was old enough 
to take on the burden, the 
males of the family cooked and 
kept house for themselves. 
When Sarah married her 
mother’s brother’s only son, 
the male Trewhellas went back 
to the old domestic arrange- 
ment. Having then acquired 
settled tastes, they drank in 
preference to eating cooked 
foods, but they always had a 
hot dinner on Sundays, follow- 
ing tradition. Luke usually 
cooked it. What he could 
cook he cooked well, particu- 
larly a brand of rabbit stew 
into which he got many savoury 
flavourings. The Sunday dinner 
was very often rabbit; rarely, 
generally on set occasions, there 
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was butcher’s meat. Potatoes 
could be grown with little 
trouble, and there was always 
fish, fresh when the weather 
was favourable, dried conger 
from the racks below the kit- 
chen ceiling when the sea for- 
bade the launching of a boat. 
Old Tom and his sons could 
nourish themselves sufficiently 
at small cost. Poverty did 
not alarm them. A woman 
working in their home would 
have shocked them as a reck- 
less extravagance. They could 
look after themselves. 

Normally the Trewhellas were 
unkempt, and wore their sea- 
going clothes; as a rule, but 
they were not rigid in the 
matter, they shaved their chins 
on Sunday. Yet they were 


quite definitely house proud. 
Sarah came each Tuesday to do 
their washing, using the out- 


house, where her men-folk 
cooked and sat, and often 
slept, drunkenly, on the floor. 
She did not interfere with the 
test of the dwelling or even 
attempt to tidy it after the 
way of women. The one living 
room was seldom used, but a 
chance caller, if he had the 
friendship of the owners, would 
be admitted to it, and would 
always find it in careful order. 
Its furniture was simple: 
old Windsor chairs; a solid 
table of teak that had once 
stood in the captain’s cabin of 
& sailing ship; a locker salved 
from another vessel wrecked 
before the Cornish language 
died; an ancient chest, clearly 
Spanish, probably Armada, be- 
neath the window; three un- 
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speakable oleographs ; a copper 
warming pan ; and, all carefully 
polished and hung on the walls 
with care, bits of brass, hinges, 
scuttle casings, suchlike, useless 
souvenirs of the wrecker’s love 
of acquisition. The stone floor 
was kept neatly sanded, the 
wide old hearthstone scoured. 
To keep the room and the 
brass in such order in that 
atmosphere of salt air one of 
the four untidy hard-drinking 
men must give to it almost 
daily attention. Yet, even after 
the sea had been generous and 
money was plentiful in the 
household, when consequently 
the Trewhellas were more con- 
cerned with drink than any 
form of work, the brass always 
gleamed. It was no drunkard’s 
kitchen, but a state apartment. 
Seldom populated, it was al- 
ways used. The pride of an 
old family not given to display 
was firmly enshrined there. 

The Trewhellas did not enter- 
tain; except Sarah, who came 
on business, their kin very 
rarely crossed their threshold. 
Yet the tradition of that proud 
room, with its neatness and its 
carefully tended possessions, 
was known where the family 
was known. Once @ stranger, 
a man who had been visiting 
the Cove off and on for years, 
who had learned his way about 
that coast under Trewhella 
guidance, was to his consider- 
able astonishment asked to 
share a Sunday dinner in that 
room. Having eaten of Luke’s 
rabbit stew, he came away 
thoughtful. 

“While they held rabbit 
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bones in their hands,” he told 
a friend, “and cleaned them 
skilfully with their lips and 
teeth, we talked, informed stuff, 
of the sea and its ways. I’m 
particular about table manners. 
I ought to have been disgusted, 
but I forgot to be. Before the 
beano I made certain that I 
should be rather embarrassed 
by it. I wasn’t, though. I 
felt all the time honoured to 
have got the invitation. Can’t 
tell you why, but I did.” 

That was about the time 
when Mark triumphed in kill- 
ing an ancient thing, when 
Boy Tom was forty-five and 
the brothers at the head of 
their little community. Bar 
some unlikely accident like mar- 
riage, the way of their lives 
seemed assured. They had the 
house, the possessions, and the 
skill of their fathers. They 
had no view of any other world. 
Pity seemed an impertinence. 

Although the invasion of 
Cornish quiet was then only 
an affair of advance guards, 
mainly in August, the times 
were full of change. Pilchards 
were deserting the coast; liv- 
ing in the smaller coves was 
becoming difficult ; the winters 
were largely idle and hard. 
In the spring after the great 
catch of bass, which became 
historic, the old horse-drawn 
mail-coach ceased to run from 
the village above the Cove. 
The railway sent out a motor, 
which did the journey to Pen- 
zance twice daily. Steam 
trawlers coming into the bay 
to catch lances for their long 
lines were beginning to be a 


nuisance. There was even talk 
of men at Mousehole and New- 
lyn experimenting with motor- 
boats and invading the grounds 
of less populous fishing centres, 
Pessimists drew dark pictures, 
From land and sea strangers 
would descend upon the Cove, 
robbing it of its possessions; 
the crabbing grounds, which 
had been allotted to families 
by immemorial custom, would 
be pillaged by foreigners. But 
changes and reforms, with Mark 
in the partnership, did not 
alarm the brothers ; they went 
out to meet them. 

They laid up the old crabber 
in which their great - grand- 
father had fished the Trewhella 
ground out beyond the Old 
Keg rock, and they had a new 
one built. <A fine boat, that 
was not denied. But old men 
declared that the Annie Jane 
was, like the brothers’ ideas, 
too large. The ‘Trewhellas 
smiled amiably at that con- 
servatism. For three months 
of a wonderfully fine summer 
they toiled six days out of 
seven, working double tides, 
making money with their large 
new boat. 

At sea the brothers were at 
their best. Waiting for the 
ebb to allow the corks of the 
crab-pots to appear, they made 
a good showing. Sometimes 
on such occasions they would 
sing, old songs of their own 
land ; whistling was, of course, 
forbidden; but usually they 
would sit patiently in the rock- 
ing boat watching the waters 
about them, exchanging mono- 
syllabic comments, difficult for 
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a stranger to interpret, on the 
mood of the sea which ruled 
their lives. Their eyes then 
carried no traces of beer: they 
were clear and far-seeing, very 
calm amidst their wrinkles and 
fine lines, the eyes of men accus- 
tomed to wideness, to the long 
observation of immensity. 
When the hidden corks rose 
to the surface, they would turn 
from contemplation of the mov- 
ing face of the ocean as from 
something of absorbing in- 
terest; and while they worked, 
their glances were alert for any 
changes in the expression of 


that face. Mark in the bows, 


Luke amidships, Boy Tom aft, 
they would start to haul, dis- 
cussing the strength of tides 
and the run of the sea rather 
than the likelihood of fish in 
the pots. 

As Boy Tom steered down 
on the floating corks, Mark 
would secure them with the 
boat-hook, a matter requiring 
judgment and quick movement 
if there were a lump on the 
sea and the boat lively. Hav- 
ing secured the corks, leaning 
far over the gunwale he would 
shake the line to make certain 
that the weighted pots had not 
jammed amongst the rocks be- 
low. If the pots were jammed, 
he would jerk his head back- 
wards towards his brothers 
without turning from the busi- 
ness of estimating the strain 
and the feel of the rope. Luke 
would get to the oars and Boy 
Tom would manceuvre the boat, 
turning her this way and that 
until the jammed pot was 
freed. Luck was unusually 
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good if not a single pot in the 
string jammed. When hauling 
the brothers worked together 
almost rhythmically. Mark in 
the bows, with Luke behind, 
pulling on the rope that linked 
the pots together, Boy Tom 
busy with pieces of high smell- 
ing bait and wooden skewers, 
ready to give a hand in pull- 
ing when the dancing of the 
boat made the hauling hard. 
As the heavy weighted pot was 
dragged to the surface, Mark 
would lean over and grasp it, 
pause to time his effort to the 
movement of the sea, swing 
the great basket on to the gun- 
wale, and slide it aft to Luke. 
Taking it, pausing as his brother 
had paused for the sea, Luke 
would swing it inboard. If 
there were fish in it—flapping 
lobsters or crawfish, crawling 
crabs,—he would remove them, 
generally speaking familiarly 
to them as he did so, place 
them in the fish well, and pass 
the pot back to Boy Tom, who 
would rebait it and pile it in 
its place. When the string 
had been hauled, and the pyra- 
mid of large wicker baskets was 
properly arranged, the boat 
would move to a spot which 
was judged good for shooting. 
Sometimes Boy Tom would 
consult the others about a 
choice of spots, more often 
he would use his own judg- 
ment. If there were wind, 
Mark and Luke hoisted sail 
and rested while the boat moved 
to the new ground; if there 
were no wind, the brothers 
manned the heavy sweeps, tak- 
ing it in turns to steer. Boy 
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Tom always shot the pots. 
Timing his swing and move- 
ments to the sea, he would 
send them overboard neatly, 
well clear of the boat, to strike 
the water with a flat splash 
and a hiss, taking care that the 
rope that linked one to the 
other at the allotted distance 
was taut, but not too taut, as 
each successive pot went in. 
On the last pot he invariably 
spat for luck. When condi- 
tions were easy, the Atlantic 
as still as it can ever be, the 
work was heavy and demanded 
care; when there was wind 
and the tumble of wind’s mak- 
ing, a high degree of skill as 
well as whipcord muscles were 
required to avoid a bungle of 
the job. In windless weather 
the haul and shooting would 
be easier, but the heavy boat, 
built to stand up to the weight 
of ocean, would have to be 
rowed out and back, seven to 
ten miles each way, with a good 
deal of water to be covered in 
between. Either way, wind or 
calm, the gamble for shellfish 
was not a business for puny 
men. 

Eternal childhood may have 
been the cause of the brothers’ 
perennial good-temper; any- 
how, it was always there, peep- 
ing out continually from their 
weathered faces, lighting their 
sailors’ eyes. There were little 
things whose joy they could 
not miss, which repetition could 
not stale. The sea gave them 
these little things as well as 
big. When they went conger- 
ing at night they might be 
weary after a long day crab- 
bing, short of sleep and empty 
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of beer, but they were expect. 
ant of a delight which never 
staled for them. Having shot 
their spillers, they would anchor 
their boat and sleep; when 
the tide had flowed sufficiently 
over their hooks, they would 
start to haul, peering into the 
sea delightedly. As the lings 
came in they would stare down 
into the clear dark depths with 
eager anticipation. Far below 
the boat dim lights would 
flash ; as the hooks were drawn 
up the dim flashes would shape 
into writhing fiery serpents. 
The brothers would murmur 
“Oh!” and “Ah!”, chuckle 
and laugh happily. That spec- 
tacle of great eels, clothed in 
phosphorescence, fighting cap- 
ture in the dark sea, never lost 
for them its pleasure or ts 
wonder. They could never see 
@ pair of puffins or guillemots 
teaching their fluffy offspring 
to swim without cries of joy, 
although for many decades they 
had been familiar with that 
sight of early summer. When 
they caught a John Dory they 
must touch the Peter’s thumb 
mark on him, and greet the 
fish with calls of ‘‘ Good Jan!” 
“Poor Jan!” They were like 
children bringing zest to repeti- 
tion. The old things of the 
ocean seemed always new to 
them. 

Wrecking, naturally, 2 
thralled them. The instinct 
which had made their ancestors 
lure vessels ashore remained 
with them. The value of the 
leot was a secondary con- 
sideration ; the primeval busi- 
ness of looting stirred their 
blood. Each man for himself, 
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prother against brother, son 

inst father, secretively, jeal- 
ously, tirelessly they would 
hunt and capture, mark down 
their quarry, and drag it to 
hiding from the sea. When 
there was wreck about, in 
pulk or piecemeal along the 
coast, other work was aban- 
doned ; men, women, and ehil- 
dren would climb and carry, 
defy the licking arms of the 
sea, fight its violence with 
something approaching ecstasy. 
Useless junk for the most part, 
twisted iron and sodden timber, 
but always a prize to the 
wrecker. When @ ladder or a 
grating or something which 
might have use came in, there 
would be a struggle for its cap- 
ture. Barrels of lard coming 
one winter night to the sands 
led to fighting and many long- 
lived feuds. Sickly men, too 
weak to work as fishermen, 
would often excuse their failure 
by explaining that they had 
overstrained themselves wreck- 
ing when young; and the ex- 
planation was accepted as good. 
Not to have a pile of unusable 
wreckage in some outhouse 
would have outraged conven- 
tion; not to add to the pile 
by furious labour as the 
chance. occurred would be a 
defiance of decency. Yet to 
acquire anything of value from 
the jealous toiling would be a 
strange good-fortune. When 
there was wreck about, the 
Trewhella brothers were after 
it. Their success was con- 
siderable, yet they could laugh 
instead of cursing when a rival 
secured the worthless prize for 
which they had worked. They 


had even been known to help 
women staggering over rocks 
with heavy loads. Once, in 
close on half a century of 
acquiring hardly junk of in- 
finitesimal value, Boy Tom 
happened upon fate in a pro- 
digal mood. He found a cask 
of port, and at the low cost of 
a@ badly cut and bruised shoul- 
der and a broken finger got it 
ashore. Believing that the 
coastguards had watched him, 
he conveyed, by some wild 
orgy of exertion, his prize over 
a mile of rough rocks in the 
face of a gale up eighty feet 
of cliff to a cave. Then he 
went home to his cottage and 
broke the wondrous news. So 
old Tom and his sons crept out 
stealthily by night, fearful of 
the vigilance of coastguards, 
awed by the kindness of for- 
tune. Three days later they 
emerged from the cave and 
came amongst their fellows 
again, looking deathly ill. When 
the empty cask was viewed by 
curious neighbours, it was ad- 
mitted that only men of sturdy 
stock could have drunk its 
entire contents and lived. More, 
the stock was proclaimed origi- 
nal, almost unique, its gener- 
osity a thing apart. Boy Tom 
had not died alone and glori- 
ously with his God-given gift : 
he had remembered others. 
And, to judge by their looks, 
no Trewhella had drunk more 
or less than his share. The 
reputation of the family was 
based unassailably. 

Fortune hurled that amazing 
prize at the Trewhellas, then 
turned her face from them. A 
barrel of port marked their 
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zenith. They drank the wine, 
and survived the drinking, dur- 
ing the February gales which 
finished the winter after the 
summer when the Annie Jane 
had been launched. The first 
crabbing season in their new 
boat had been prosperous for 
the brothers. They had done 
surprisingly well with crawfish, 
which went to the Breton 
fisherman who came over for 
them: they had—Mark, the 
reformer, urging them to new 
ideas—sold their crabs and 
lobsters direct to a London 
buyer under a reasonably good 
contract. Money had been 
fairly plentiful, and their posi- 
tion as the leaders of their 
little community was secure. 
Yet rivals, men with domestic 
cares who envied them, found 
signs that there was a reverse 
side to good-fortune. Her 
crew were very silent about the 
Annie Jane: when she was 
laid up for the winter they 
appeared relieved. Overhauling 
her and painting her in the 
spring, the brothers could not 
simulate the proper pride in 
their boat. 

That summer was bad; 
weather was continually driv- 
ing the crab-boats in from their 
moorings. Twice in the early 
part of the season the Annie 
Jane remained afloat when all 
the other crabbers had been 
hauled up on the slip below 
the roundhouse. When wind 
and seas which could not be 
ignored did bring her in, men 
working on the capstan knew 
that she was too heavy for her 
job. By the end of June, since 
there seemed no hope of a spell 


of settled weather, the Trew- 
hella brothers were using their 
gig for crabbing, and the Annie 
Jane, covered with an old sail, 
lay on the slip. Damage had 
been done to Trewhella pres- 
tige. Large ideas might be 
pardoned, but over-large boats 
could not be excused by natives 
of the Cove. The party which 
viewed Trewhella reforms and 
changes with distrust was 
strengthened. That winter 
there was even talk of going 
back to the old way of sharing 
the harvest of the mullet seine. 
But Mark was determined, and 
his family was spared the dis- 
grace of that return. 

In January old Tom died. 
Luke cooked the meats for the 
wake, which was a very suc- 
cessful gathering; and every 
man in the Cove turned out 
to help carry the old fellow to 
the churchyard on the cliff. 
Yet amongst the bearers there 
were persons who spoke lightly 
of the sturdy stock they bore. 
They said that three days in 
a cave with a barrel of port 
might have hastened the end. 
The Trewhella brothers were 
indignant at that insulting im- 
putation. That their father 
could not have carried without 
harm all the drink that he 
could swallow hurt their pride. 

But neither insults to the 
dead nor hints that the living 
could not manage their large 
ideas dismayed them. They 
drank as fervently as before, 
and they allowed Mark’s ideas 
to ride them. In the spring 
after old Tom’s death the 
brothers were much in Pen- 
zance upon mysterious bust 
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ness. They sold the cottage 
next door to the inn which 
had come to them through a 
great-grandmother. The Annie 
Jane was launched before the 
crabbing season and sailed to 
Penzance. The party of re- 
action nodded and smiled. A 
fortnight later, without warn- 
ing or any preparatory dis- 
cussion, towards sunset on 
an April evening, with the sea 
smooth and molten in bars of 
golden light towards the hazy 
outline of the western isles, the 
Annie Jane came back. The 
Cove was rudely aroused by 
the sound of the first motor- 
boat which had ever anchored 
at the moorings. As her crew, 
accompanied by a mechanic, 
came ashore in their punt and 
clattered up the slip, stupefied 
conservatives clung to decorum 
and greeted the situation with 
sidelong motions of their heads. 
Only Zaccy Trenary spoke as 
the self-conscious brothers made 
their way home to tea. 

“Us do move wi’ the times,” 
he said. “‘ Iss, for sure.”’ 

And Mark, the reformer, re- 
plied— 

“Tis needful,’’ he answered. 
“Iss, Zaccy, ’iss.” 

The mechanic remained that 
night with the Trewhellas, and 
went to sea with them next 
morning. By nightfall the men- 
folk of the Cove were seriously 
divided. There had been a 


dead calm all day; men pull- 
ing ancient craft laboriously 
in an ancient way had been 
stirred by the sight and sound 
of progress, had seen, before 
other boats had finished haul- 
ing or thought of turning home, 
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the Annie Jane, her day’s crab- 
bing over, going off deep to- 
wards the Wolf for bait, her 
crew smoking and atease. That 
night in the kitchen of the inn 
and along the wall of the life- 
boat house conservatism fought 
its fears of change. The 
mechanic left for Penzance 
next morning by the motor 
coach. An hour later Luke 
broke his right arm cranking 
the Annie Jane’s new engine. 
But Luke was known to be 
clumsy with strange things. 
That crabbing season was 
terrible for the Trewhella 
brothers. They were learning 
hard things about progress more 
than fishing. Sometimes for 
two or three days together, 
once for a triumphant week, 
the explosive mystery, which 
they had purchased for their 
service, served them. Too often 
when the other boats put to 
sea in a@ summer that seemed 
one long spell of settled calm, 
the Trewhellas remained in the 
Annie Jane at the moorings, 
tinkering desperately an engine 
which would not fire. The 
mechanic came and went. He 
was a discreet man, and gave 
the Cove no information. To- 
wards the middle of the season 
the Annie Jane was hauled up 
on the slip and covered with 
an old sail. The brothers going 
crabbing in their gig were un- 
intelligible about something in 
the mystery having seized. Late 
in the season the large ill-fated 
boat was sailed from the Cove, 
and did not appear again. 
Later brutal gossip filtered 
through from Penzance. It - 
was said that the brothers, 
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half instructed in their own 
reforms, had wellnigh ruined 
an expensive machine through 
ignorance. 

Their secrecy and their pride 
in purchasing the motor was 
remembered. Their disastrous 
crabbing season was discussed. 
The staggering sum of their 
expenses, the visits of the 
mechanic, the buying and fit- 
ting of the engine, the price 
obtained for it when sold, were 
eagerly debated. Friends did 
not turn from them in disaster, 
and rivals decently avoided 
jeers ; but public opinion was 
fixed. The three Trewhellas, 
misled by Mark’s unbalanced 
10ve Of change, had overreached 
themselves. They had made 
reform ridiculous in the eyes 
of prudent men. Yet in their 
downfall, it was admitted, they 
clung to their good-temper. 

That winter the mullet and 
bass were plentiful and the 
herring good. By their skill 
the brothers held the respect 
of skilled workers; but their 
currency in large ideas was 
depreciated. When Mark began 
to talk of turning old fish cellars 
into places where herring should 
be smoked, he met with open 
ridicule. The following crab- 
bing season, when the outer 
world began a war, the Trew- 
hellas still played with their 
large ideas. They went crab- 
bing in the gig for the means 
of sustenance, but they were 
always talking about change. 
It was believed that, had they 
been able to raise the money, 
they would have courted a 
second disaster with a motor. 

The war took a couple of 
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naval reserve men from the 
Cove, imposed regulations and 
formalities on fishing, sent a 
few soldiers to mount mys- 
terious guards, brought some 
sort of connection with the 
world outside, then paused in 
its excitements. But the pause 
was short. War dangled high 
prices and the shadow of pros- 
perity over men who might 
be able.to catch fish for hungry 
people; it also spread con- 
stant rumours of change. Re- 
formers might be distrusted, but 
they could no longer be ridi- 
culed. With conger fetching 
the old price of turbot and 
every fish in the sea easily 
saleable, ancient routine was 
scrapped in the rush for gain. 
The dullest man in the Cove 
dreamed of new ways of pulling 
money from the Atlantic. When 
the Trewhellas started dredging 
from the sands on winter nights 
after the inn was closed and 
proved that what had always 
been regarded as a pastime for 
amateurs might be made profit- 
able, they had a large following. 
It was admitted again that they 
were men of ideas. 

Then in the summer of “fifteen 
it was admitted that their 
originality amounted to some- 
thing bordering on madness. 
Mark, without compulsion and 
with the approval of his 
brothers, took an active part 
in the strange thing war. He 
went from the Cove giving no 
information about his destina- 
tion. A week later it was 


known that he was aboard a 
mine-sweeper, his independence 
gone, his calling forgotten, him- 
self a pawn in an unknown 
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affair. Men who had always 
been Cornish before they were 
English, to whom nationality 
was a word without real mean- 
ing, wondered profoundly at 
that voluntary act. But with 
a welter of strangeness about 
them it ranked only as one of a 
crowd of inexplicable things. 

Boy Tom and Luke went on 
as before. Restrictions neces- 
sarily reduced their expendi- 
ture on drink; the nature of 
their housekeeping left them 
little touched by the soaring 
costs of living. A _ military 
hut, in which a detachment of 
soldiers lived, from which they 
kept guard against some im- 
aginary danger, was erected on 
the Trewhella promontory of 
cliff. Rumour had it that the 
owner was paid a rent for the 
use of the land. Making money, 
possibly on account of licensing 
restrictions even saving it, free 
of domestic cares and the 
laments of women, distin- 
guished as wreckers in a golden 
age of wrecking, they were 
envied. Twice Mark came on 
leave, and the brothers were 
gloriously drunk most of the 
time. Then in the summer of 
‘seventeen the two Trewhellas 
came into the inn kitchen on a 
July evening and announced 
the final ending of a partner- 
ship. 

“Mark be dead,” Boy Tom 
stated, his voice dazed. ‘‘ Scat 
all abroad wi’ a shell.” 

“Seat i’ pieces, “iss,” Luke 
confirmed, wonderingly. 

They sat till closing time 
staring and muttering, repeat- 
ing the one thing that Mark 
VOL. CCXXVII.—NO. MCCCLX XIII. 


had been blown to pieces. That 
was the bitterness of it for 
them: the familiar sea had 
not taken him, but some savage, 
brutal, unknown thing called 
@ shell. 

The dullest of their acquaint- 
ances could not fail to notice 
a difference in Tom and Luke 
after that. They fished and 
they wrecked, doing well out 
of the war; they laughed and 
they drank ; their good-temper 
was not affected ; the freshness 
of their pleasure in the wonders 
of the sea was not dimmed ; 
but they began to look old 
men. If Mark’s name were 
mentioned in their hearing— 
they never spoke it them- 
selves—they had only one com- 
ment: ‘“‘ Seat i’ pieces. Scat 
all abroad.” That and no 
more. When, after the war, 
there arrived medals engraved 
with Mark’s name and a card 
stating that a grateful King 
and country honoured him 
amongst the illustrious dead, 
Tom and Luke put them away 
somewhere in their cottage, in 
the clean and tidy kitchen, 
without showing the smallest 
real interest in them. Kings 
and countries had never been 
anything but words to them ; 
souvenirs of their gratitude had 
no real value. A thumbed 
letter, shown to nobody but 
themselves, from a trawler cap- 
tain stating that their brother 
had been blown to bits by a 
direct hit and had died in- 
stantaneously, was their cher- 
ished memorial of human mad- 
ness. Several times in their 
lives they had seen the sea 
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tear shipwrecked sailors in 
pieces, and felt no bitterness. 
War to them meant that men 
had done that to Mark. They 
kept the fact before them, and 
were silent about it. When 
the village war memorial, a 
Cornish cross in the church- 
yard, was unveiled, Tom and 
Luke were both too drunk to 
attend the ceremony. 

In the difficult times after 
the war the two surviving 
Trewhellas had no part in the 
growing industry of summer 
visitors. When families turned 
out of their houses and slept 
in sheds and fish cellars in 
order to let their cottages to 
strangers at high rents, Tom 
and Luke continued to live 
their usual existence undis- 
turbed in the home of their 
ancestors. Their sister, Sarah, 
it was rumoured, attempted to 
make them let the place, and 
was properly rebuffed for inter- 
ference. A persistent woman, 
she had tried to make them 
share in the rich harvest by 
purchasing the army hut, where 
soldiers in war-time had 
mounted their mysterious guard 
on nothing, and converting it 
into a suitable habitation for 
holiday - seeking foreigners. 
They purchased it, repaired the 
roof, and left the enterprise 
at that. Their sister declared 
that they always had been 
and always would be fools. 
When other men, making the 
most of changes, took strangers 
fishing, provided the strangers 
would pay, and the Trewhellas 
refused to join in the practice, 
their folly was generally ad- 
mitted. Occasionally, using the 
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utmost discretion in the matter, 
they would ask people to go to 
sea with them. They refused, 
firmly and politely, any money 
in payment or any passengers 
other than those of their own 
choice. Some strange perver- 
sity, or pride, made them draw 
the line at using their gig— 
they had never replaced the 
ill-fated Annie Jane with an- 
other crabber—as a_hireling 
craft. Their reputation as 
skilled fishermen overshadowed 
their characters as notable 
drinkers. Visitors, offering 
good money, sought places in 
their boats, and were refused. 
And the brothers grinned at 
the rebukes of more common- 
sense neighbours. 

Luke was drowned three 
years after the war. On a 
December afternoon the her- 
ring were very thick in the 
bay, but there was enough sea 
running to make the netting 
of them dangerous. Only two 
boats went out, the Trewhellas’ 
and Joe Pender’s. <A squall 
came up as the laden boats 
were beating for home. The 
mainmast of the gig, which the 
Trewhellas had been intending 
to replace as unsound, carried 
away. Luke went overboard 
with it and, in his heavy clothes 
and boots, sank like a stone. 
There was nothing to do. By 
lantern light, within the shelter 
of the little granite breakwater, 
Boy Tom unnetted his catch 
alone; but he had to ask 
assistance from men, who re- 
spected his need of silence, to 
carry the fish up the slip to 
the cellars. At the top of the 
slip were women, who rocked 
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themselves about and mur- 
mured as he passed. He ignored 
the women and went home by 
himself. Before dawn he was 
waiting for the tide upon the 
sands. When Luke came ashore 
Boy Tom carried him beyond 
the reach of the sea. While 
other men brought a hurdle, 
he looked at the body and 
nodded his head. That was a 
death which he could under- 
stand. At the wake he kept 
sober. Men and women won- 
dered. When, the. following 
evening in the inn kitchen, he 
sat in his usual seat and got 
quietly and methodically drunk, 
his future seemed very plain. 
That summer Boy Tom did 
not ask any other man to re- 
place the brothers who had 
died. Had he done so his 
suggestion of partnership would 
have been refused. In a boat 
he liked to rule; and there 
was no. man in the Cove will- 
ing to surrender himself to that 
tule. The Trewhellas had al- 
ways formed their own crew ; 
no one would help the last of 
them to form a new one. So 
Boy Tom went to sea alone. 
He could not work the gig 
single-handed, and had to con- 
tent himself with a large punt. 
He had two strings of three 
crab-pots each, which he shot 
and hauled daily; but his 
chief means of subsistence was 
hand-lining. That summer, as 
he fished by himself, he saw 
successors to the Annie Jane 
chugging about the familiar 
grounds. Led by Mark, the 
Trewhellas had been pioneers, 
and suffered for it; cautious 
followers of their lead now 
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maintained that motors had 
become essential to their work. 
Boy Tom showed no resent- 
ment at fate’s behaviour; in 
his punt, pulling laboriously, 
he always had a cheery greet- 
ing for the motor-boats as they 
passed him. 

That winter, gossip stated, 
must have tried him hard. 
He was desperately poor, some- 
where, it was believed, on the . 
borderline of semi-starvation. 
But he neither whined nor 
borrowed, although he strained 
his credit at the inn as far as 
the landlord would let him. 
He looked gaunt, his parrot’s 
beak of a nose dominating his 
face; at sixty or thereabouts 
he was still a hale man, but in 
repose his eyes were sad. His 
temper remained easy and his 
smile ready. Obviously his 
greatest comfort in life was 
getting fuddled with beer. 

During that January on an 
afternoon of winter fury a 
barque was blown into the 
bay. To save herself from a 
lee shore she dropped her 
anchors, but they would not 
hold her. Huge seas made the 
launching of the lifeboat im- 
possible. The rocket apparatus 
was brought to the cliffs near 
to where she would probably 
strike, and men and women 
waited. Bright, a constant 
visitor to the Cove, an official 
of the Board of Trade on a 
chance visit of inspection, and 
Lucan, the painter, were with 
the apparatus, sheltering be- 
hind rocks from the rage of 
the wind. They agreed that 
the waiting was horrible. The 
barque hit the Dog Tooth rock 
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about four o’clock; she was 
immediately obscured in a white 
smother of breaking seas and 
her foremast went overboard. 
Torn off the Dog Tooth she 
was carried farther in to where 
the spit of rock juts out at the 
north horn of Carn Ol sands. 
There she started to break up 
in the gathering night; and 
there they fired the rocket at 
her. Boy Tom was number one 
of the crew, and fired the shot. 
The Board of Trade official, 
very anxious, fussed a lot. 

** Allow fully for the wind,” 
he screamed. ‘You're not 
allowing enough.”’ 

“Iss, sir, ‘iss,’ Boy Tom 
shouted back and smiled. 

His life had been spent judg- 
ing seas and winds, but he 
suffered the interference of a 
lay official seeing a wreck by 
chance with the politeness of 
his blood. The whip-line fell 
across the stump of the fore- 
mast with the first shot. Boy 
Tom grinned delightedly, and 
hurried to the licking boil of 
surf upon the sands. There 
he defied the sea. Often in the 
turmoil of breakers to his neck 
he led the party who attempted 
to keep the breeches buoy from 
battering its half-drowned occu- 
pant to death upon the rocks. 
When other men fumbled he 
cursed them good-naturedly ; 
when they faltered he goaded 
them with laughter. The buoy 
stuck once upon a jagged fang 
of rock, and there were still 
two living men upon the barque. 
Boy Tom hauled himself out 
to the buoy, grinning at death ; 
freed it, and was hauled ashore 
with it through the smother. 


His own face was badly gashed, 
and the body in the buoy wag 
practically headless; but he 
went back to his work without 
wasting time or words. When 
the job was finished, Boy Tom 
made suitable comment. Of 
the sixteen men aboard the 
barque two had gone with the 
foremast, and the sea gave up 
their bodies piecemeal, the rest 
came ashore in the buoy. That 
only two out of the fourteen 
came ashore dead was largely 
due to Boy Tom’s work and 
example. The official, im- 
pressed by the occasion, praised 
him. 

“You did remarkably well, 
my man,” he said. “I will see 
what can be done about it.” 

To Boy Tom the occasion 
seemed hopeful; he made bis 
comment. Standing beside the 
dead, his sodden rags of clothes 
flapping about him, the blood 
trickling from the gash on his 
cheek, he raised his voice to 
compete with the roar of wind 
and sea. 

“Iss, sir; thank ’ee, sir,” 
he yelled. ‘‘ Us could do wi’ a 
pint.” 

The official was offended. 
The battered bodies exposed 
by lantern light, the exhausted 
seamen receiving rough atten- 
tion from rough men, the 
majesty and terror of the night 
affected him. He nodded stiffiy, 
and turned from the tattered 
figure who thought of beer im 
such surroundings. 

**Good God, Mr Bright,’’ he 
asked disgustedly, ‘“‘ what is 
the man? A drunkard?” 

“Yes,” Bright replied, “when 
he has the money to drink. 
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He’s going to have it to-night. 
It’s a funny world.” 

“ But the others,”’ the official 
protested, glancing at the rough 
men who gave rough attention 
to their fellows, “‘ can think of 
something but beer. They——” 

“Sob stuff and slow music 
is barred,’ Lucan, the painter, 
grunted. “ But what the poor 
devil really wantsis hot whiskey, 
not beer.” 

That night Boy Tom got 
hot whiskey, and later found 
his way to his home completely 
fuddled. Next morning, al- 
though the gale had not moder- 
ated, and the run of the seas 
on Carn Ol sands made the 
business dangerous, he was out 
at dawn wrecking. At sixty 
or thereabouts he was a very 
tough man with years of work 
in him. But as Bright and 
Lucan agreed, that made the 
case worse rather than better. 

Earning a few shillings occa- 
sionally by hawking round fish, 
which he had caught by bim- 
self hand-lining, was obviously 
not a means of livelihood for 
any man. His skill was ac- 
knowledged, but its use was 
denied to him. He could not 
command, and he would not 
serve. Young men, striplings 
of forty or so, grumbled at his 
autocratic ways. A few weeks 
after the wreck of the barque 
there was trouble in the mullet 
boat. The huer on the cliffs, 
& man without Luke’s eyes and 
senses, Zave wrong signals. The 
crew of the seine boat wanted 
to take affairs into their own 
hands, and there was much 
excited argument. Boy Tom 
8quashed that and secured a 
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small catch where there should 
have been a large one. Local 
opinion took sides and talked. 
Boy Tom acted. 

“ You’m got to get another 
cap’en, lads,” he announced. 
“**Tss, surely.” 

The young men said he was 
wise to resign; the old men 
said be was afool. Both young 
and old judged that to-be the 
end of him as a fisherman. 
When half a dozen more crab- 
bers installed engines that 
Spring, the survivor of the 
crew which had brought the 
first motor to the Cove was 
remembered not as a pioneer 
but as @ man who had ruined 
his engine by failing to lubricate 
it. Boy Tom was on the shelf, 
and the shelf was lonely and 
bare. 

Sarah, his sister, did what 
she could with her tongue. 
She rated him for an idler, and 
he grinned at her talk. Then 
her husband, a small farmer, 
showed signs of uneasiness and 
ignorance of his wife’s stock. 
He feared that his brother-in- 
law might become his pen- 
sioner. Sarah let him have 
her views on that; but she 
was fearful about the family 
possessions. Tom might sell 
the property. She gave up 
rating for persuasion. With 
the arrival of summer visitors 
she induced her brother to 
hire out his gig as a pleasure 
craft. He took out one mixed 
party of six on a sunny breezy 
day. He brought them back a 
chastened, furious, but obedient 
crew. . Before they had rounded 
Carn Capel they had shocked 
Tom’s soul by whistling in a 
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boat. When he remonstrated, 
they laughed at him. They 
disgusted him by producing 
alcoholic drink. Out beyond 
the Longships he hove the gig 
to and busied himself with 
preparing the fishing - lines. 
While he was busy baiting 
hooks a girl got hold of the 
tiller and started to try her 
hand at sailing. Tom, scandal- 
ised, sprang aft and pushed 
her away. She and a young 
man started to argue with him : 
they had hired the boat for 
their own purposes. The owner 
threatened them, got sulky 
obedience, and headed straight 
for home. Within an hour of 
the gig’s return he was labelled 
amongst the visitors as a dan- 
gerous drunkard, if not a mad- 
man. He made no attempt to 
repeat the experiment. Going 
to sea alone in his punt, he 
went on failing, that was quite 
obvious, to make a living. 
Sarah was furious and her 
tongue was bitter. Tom laughed 
at her until she pestered him 
to let his cottage; then he 
denounced her as a fool, and 
named her something which 
she could not be. But Sarah, 
fearful for the inheritance, re- 


- turned to the charge. She ap- 


proached Lucan, the painter. 
Lucan was then in the first 
flood of his fame. He could 
sell for a good price any- 
thing which he chose to paint ; 
but he was aware of the danger 
of painting because he could 
sell. Stern criticism of his own 
works was engaging him. He 
was also furious with the west 
of Cornwall which had made 
him. There was, he declared, 


no corner of it left where 
man might be decently alone, 
Sarah heard of this lament 
and acted. She saw Lucan 
and sought to persuade him 
that the army hut on her 
brother’s land, being isolated, 
was the place for him to rent. 
She went to Tom and told him 
that ten shillings a week rent, 
or even eight, would make all 
the difference to him. Tom 
did not deny it; but he told 
her, genially, not to be a fool. 

Lucan took a friend’s advice. 

“‘Sarah’s been at me, Bright,” 
he explained, “about Boy 
Tom’s shack. I’m infernally 
sorry for the old fellow. Behind 
his smile there is tragedy. Shall 
I rent his hovel by way of a 
decently disguised charitable 
offering ? ”’ 

“Tf you like,” Bright an- 
swered. ‘“‘ Your rent might 
keep him alive a bit longer, if 
that’s charity. Personally, I 
think that pneumonia following 
@ drinking bout next winter 
would be as kind a way out for 
Tom as any. His trouble is 
that the sea has no more 
practical use for him. It has 
passed him by while he’s still 
hale. What can you do about 
that? ” 

Lucan did not know. But 
next day, having promised 
Sarah, he went to see the hut. 
He had finished a canvas that 
afternoon, and he carried it 
with him when he went to the 
Trewhella cottage. Boy Tom 
was at home ; he showed Lucan 
into the kitchen, which was 
neat and clean, with brass 
shining. They walked over to 
the hut, which had been kept 
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watertight ; and Tom did the 
honours of it without enthu- 
siasm. Lucan glanced round 
the decaying structure. While 
Boy Tom wrestled with a win- 
dow which would not open, 
the painter tried to shape 
charity for pride. Then he 
looked at the view. It was 
wonderful, facing the Long- 
ships and the western isles. 
An ocean coming across the 
world. 

* What do you want for the 
place ? ’’ Lucan asked. 

“ You please y’self, sir,” Tom 
answered. 

For a man about to be saved 
from failure the tone was not 
encouraging. Lucan looked at 
the lined face staring out to 
sea, and felt the uselessness of 
his charity. 

“Come outside,” he sug- 
gested uncomfortably. ‘‘ We'll 
talk about it. First, you can 
tell me what you think of this 
picture.” 

They went out on the grass 
and sat down. Lucan propped 
his canvas against a rock and 
surveyed it critically. It 
showed the sands just below 
them on a quiet evening, with 
@ calm sea stretching to the 
sunset. Lucan liked the wet 
sand close to the water; the 
sky was good; but something 
dissatisfied him. 

“Well? ” he asked genially. 

* Aye,” Tom replied, looking 
closely. 

Pictures always interested 
him. 

“Ebb tide,”’ Lucan explained. 
“ That’s what it’s called. Have 
I got it?” 
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Boy Tom shook his head 
without hesitation. 

“Tis flooding,” he declared 
firmly. 

** Nonsense,” Lucan answered 
sharply, and indicated on the 
canvas the wet sand close to 
the water. ‘‘ Look, man.” 

Boy Tom grinned pleasantly, 
and pointed towards the sea. 

‘“* Her’s ebbin’ now,” he an- 
nounced. “‘ Look to her y’self. 
Out deep. Her’s goin’.” 

He pushed his hands away 
from him with a wide gesture. 

Lucan looked and saw. His 
sands were the ebb, his sea the 
flood. 

‘**Damn,” he said, and took 
the canvas and turned its lying 
face away. 

Then he began to talk. A 
pound a week retainer was his 
offer, expenses on top of that 
if they went off for a night or 
two. He wanted Boy Tom for 
his boatman; but he did not 
get him easily. 

A year later he stood with 
Bright on the little granite 
jetty, and watched Boy Tom 
filling the tank of a smart 
motor-boat with oil. 

“Tt was never charity,” 
Lucan stated, ‘and it has 
turned out an excellent bar- 
gain—for me. He doesn’t over- 
do the drink, and he’s quite a 
useful mechanic now. On the 
way across to the Scillies he’ll 
show me a lot I couldn’t see 
alone. The smile is always 
there, but the failure is behind 
it. Trouble of being too pure 
bred, I suppose. He envies 
Luke, who died a fisher- 
man.” 
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A NEAR THING IN THE DOLOMITES. 


BY F. 8. 


In no mountain range are 
so many contrasting types of 
scenery to be found as in the 
Alps. There are ranges more 
magnificent, such as the Andes 
and Himalaya, Arctic and Ant- 
arctic ranges, fertile ranges and 
frigid ranges—ranges that frown 
down upon deserts, and ranges 
that smile down upon tropical 
seas, but nowhere is there a 
range to surpass the Alps for 
scenic variety, and nowhere 
are so many beauties of form 
and colouring concentrated 
within so small a portion of 
the earth’s surface. 

The Alps may indeed be 
compared to London, which 
boasts every architectural and 
artistic form from the jerry- 
built villas of suburbia to Bush 
House and St Paul’s Cathedral. 
Thus, if Wren can be imagined 
as having designed the snowy 
cupola of Mont Blanc, Epstein 
undoubtedly retorted with the 
Dolomites. Even as there is 
something comfortable and re- 
assuring in St Paul’s Cathedral 
and Mont Blanc, so there is some- 
thing disquieting in ‘“ Rima” 
and the Dolomites. There is 
nothing conventional in Dolo- 
mitic design; it is fantastic, 
weird, almost ugly, yet it com- 
mands attention and respect. 
The Dolomites represent an 
idea in Nature’s patchwork 
quilt, though whose idea or 
what idea is not quite certain. 
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Possibly, as Sir Leslie Stephen 
suggested, they were dumped 
down upon the surface of the 
earth by some Satanic agency. 

I remember well my first 
view of their weird peaks from 
@ mountain top above Inns- 
bruck. It was a misty day, 
but suddenly the mists were 
parted by a vagrant air cur- 
rent; they rolled back as 
though from some Titanic stage. 
Range upon range of blue 
mountains were revealed inter- 
spaced by green valleys filled 
with purple haze. But that 
was not all; there was a back- 
ground, a background such as 
I had never dreamt of. In a 
gap between the peaks before 
me, and far away, arose some 
shapes, I cannot say moun- 
tains, they were just shapes, 
strange carnivorous-like teeth 
jagging the horizon, a pro- 
cession of drunken giants lurch- 
ing homewards after some mid- 
night debauch, rendered un- 
substantial by distance, seem- 
ing to quiver and sway as 
though imbued with life itself. 
They fascinated me those shapes, 
awakening in my breast a curi- 
ous unreasoning feeling of ad- 
venture. I longed to go among 
them, climb their perpendicular 
sides, gaze from their summits. 

Bozen is low down, and 
suffers the fate of all low down 
places on the Italian side of 
the Alps. In a word, it is hot. 
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On the day in August 1923 
that Mr E. E. Roberts and I 
arrived, it seemed to welcome 
us with a special kind of heat 
—close, steamy, and tropical. 
We had come from the Ber- 
nese Oberland via the Simplon 
Pass, Domodossola, Milan, and 
Verona, and had sat all day 
in the train, enduring as well 
as we could a temperature of 
some 105 degrees in the shade, 
but Bozen nearly finished us, 
and we were glad to leave it 
next morning en route to the 
Dolomites via Klausen (now 
called Chiusa), and Plan in the 
Grédner Thal (now called the 
Val di Gardena). 

Assuredly the journey from 
Klausen to Plan is one of the 
most romantically beautiful in 
the world. During the early 
portion the view is typically 
sub-Alpine. The little narrow- 
gauge train toils slowly up 
through vineyards and groves 
of chestnuts ; there is no hint 
of anything out of the way or 
fantastic. But suddenly the 
train rounds a corner, and the 
traveller is confronted with an 
immense pillar of rock, over 
3000 feet in height, of enor- 
mous proportions and terrific 
appearance, unreal, out of place, 
a nightmarish fantasy. It is 
of a light yellowish brown, 
streaked and smeared with 
splashes of rusty red. It stands 
solitary and aloof, based on 
gentle wooded hills and open 
pastures. The most hardened 
mountaineer will catch his 
breath at sight of it, and pause 
appalled, before considering as 
to the manner and means of 
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its ascent. This peak is the 
Langkofel, the highest peak of 
the Dolomitic massif to the 
north-east of Bozen, and there 
is no other Dolomite to excel 
it in boldness of form and 
superbness of outline. Nothing 
looks more impregnable than 
its precipices. At first sight 
they appear featureless; even 
the rock climber’s trained eye 
seeks a route up them in vain, 
but stand before them in the 
morning, and the light mists 
clinging there will reveal their 
intricacies. Unsuspected ribs, 
edges, and ridges are thrown 
into sharp relief; rows of 
stiletto-like pinnacles stab the 
steamy breath of the mists; 
yellow towers and airy spires 
stand forth in insolent dis- 
regard of the laws of equi- 
librium. 

In the morning we dripped 
in Bozen, in the afternoon we 
passed from the sub-tropical 
heat of Klausen to the Alpine 
coolness of the Grédner Thal, 
5000 feet higher. In the even- 
ing we walked up from Plan 
to the Passo di Sella, with the 
cool breath of the mountains, 
fragrant with pine-trees and 
flowers, in our nostrils. 

The Passo di Sella is the most 
charming of Dolomite passes ; 
indeed, I know of no Alpine 
pass to surpass its soft edel- 
weiss-starred pastures, its dis- 
tant views, and the sublimity 
of the two great Dolomite 
massifs between which it is so 
audaciously interposed. Look- 
ing to the south, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle might have found 
inspiration for ‘The Lost 
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World ’ in the immense plateau 
of the Sella, with its hemming 
walls of precipices, and frieze 
of out-jutting towers, whilst 
on the northern side of the pass 
rise three great peaks, the 
Langkofel, the Fiinffingerspitze, 
and the Grohmannspitze. Rock 
climbing history has been made 
hereabouts. No climber can 
look at the rusty yellow cliffs 
of the Fiinffingerspitze without 
thinking of two famous Dolo- 
mite pioneer climbers, Hans 
Schmitt and Norman Neruda. 
The terrific rift of the Schmitt 
Kamin must always remain a 
monument not only to the skill 
and daring of Hans Schmitt 
who first climbed it to the 
summit, but also to Norman 
Neruda who perished there. 
The Fiinffingerspitze was his 
favourite peak, and it was his 
ambition to climb all the known 
ways to its summit in one day. 
The Schmitt Kamin came last. 
He knew every inch of it, but 
at acritical juncture his strength 
failed him as he was leading, 
he fell—and the rope broke. 

Compared to the Fimnffinger- 
spitze, the Grohmannspitze is 
less ambitious; its massive 
buttresses seamed with inci- 
pient gullies have not the dar- 
ing lines of its neighbour, yet 
it is a peak possessing a very 
real dignity. It looks and is 
hard to climb. 

There is a comfortable little 
inn on the Passo di Sella, and 
we made it our centre for several 
days, during which we ascended 
both the Langkofel and the 


Finffingerspitze. The Groh- 
mannspitze was to be our last 


climb before moving on elg. 
where. 

It was a misty morning when 
we left the inn. The short 
turf of the pastures was hoary 
with dew, water drops clung 
to the petals of the edelweisg, 
which grows almost to the door 
of the inn. A little way above 
the pass is a collection of huge 
boulders fallen from the Lang. 
kofel. They are known as the 
Stone City, and indeed a 
we passed between them the 
appellation seemed justified, 
Many of them are literally as 
large as houses, and they were 
so magnified and distorted by 
the mist that we fancied our- 
selves walking through a once 
proud city fallen to ruin. 

As we trudged upwards we 
reflected despondently that if 
the mist did not clear the route 
would be impossible to find. 
Gradually, as we rose higher, 
the light increased. Blue sky 
became dimly visible. Sud- 
denly, and miraculously, we 
stepped out of the mist into 
brilliant sunlight. Below w 
stretched the mist, a silver sea 
of it as far as the eye could 
reach, and above this mist sea 
the highest peaks rose like some 
fairy archipelago. There were 
range upon range of torn rest- 
less rock peaks, a strange 
huddle of fretted ridges and 
adventurous goblinesque spires, 
a riotous undisciplined army 
of pinnacles knowing no sove- 
reignty save that of Marmo- 
lata, the Queen of the Dolo- 
mites, whose glacier robes con- 
trasted oddly with the dishev- 
elled habits of her follower. 
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Far above us rose the walls 
of our peak, light yellow in 
eolour with ribs and ridges 
picked out in sharp relief by 
the slanting rays of the early 
sun. 

A deep gap separates the 
Grohmannspitze from the Fiin- 
ffingerspitze. Steep slopes of 
loose stones and a crumbling 
little gully led up to the gap. 
Lofty walls enclosed wus on 
either hand ; the sound of our 
voices was cast from one to 
the other with dungeon-like 
hollowness. We gained the 
gap, clambered up easy rocks 
for a few feet, and halted for 
a rest and a discussion of plans. 

So far during our climbing 
holiday in the Dolomites we 
had found our way up peaks 
unassisted by either guide or 
guide-book, for the routes are 
usually fairly obvious to those 
who have learnt their moun- 
tain craft in Great Britain or 
the Alps. In the present case, 
however, the route was by no 
means obvious. We scanned 
the complicated precipices 
above, but were not able to 
determine the line of least 
resistance to be followed. We 
scrambled up easy rocks for 
a considerable distance for a 
closer inspection, and reached 
a wide sloping terrace bearing 
to the left round on to the 
south face of the peak. We 
would have done well to have 
followed it and so investigated 
every possibility, but directly 
ahead of us rose a seductive- 
looking gully, deeply cut with 
@ bed of ice and broken rocks, 
which appeared to lie back at 


a comparatively easy angle and 
to lead out on to the summit 
ridge of our peak. So innocent 
and guileless did it appear that 
without argument we com- 
menced the ascent. 

For a time all went well. 
Keeping to the northern side 
of the gully we mounted rapidly, 
but presently the angle steep- 
ened; a smooth impregnable 
cliff swept up before us, bar- 
ring every advance and forcing 
us into the bed of the gully. 
The work became difficult, and 
we were by no means satisfied 
with our position. The gully 
was patently a natural funnel 
for falling stones, and there 
was ice too, an ugly tongue of 
it, black and scarred by débris, 
twisting up between the nar- 
rowing walls of the gully. We 
had no ice-axes to cut steps 
in the ice, and it was an awk- 
ward business avoiding it ; the 
only way we could do so was 
to climb along the rocks at 
the side. An almost vertical 
wall interposed. It was diffi- 
cult and it was loose; every 
handhold had to be tested and 
every foot-holdtoo. Weclimbed 
it slowly, and with much cir- 
cumspection. Above it the 
gully narrowed still more, nar- 
rowed to an awesome crack, 
cleaving a terrific overhang. 
Water dripped from the crack, 
falling far out beyond its base ; 
a black fungoid slime oozed 
from it, darkening the yellow 
rocks. One glance was suffi- 
cient—no hope there! We 
looked to the right. Here the 
wall of the mountain rose in 
a precipice that was almost an 
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overhang too, featureless, hold- 
less, unfriendly. We looked 
to the left, the only hope. The 
rocks were vertical, or nearly 
so, but they were rougher, 
offering some prospect of hand 
and foot-holds, and the wall 
was not more than eighty feet 
in height. Once above it we 
were as good as on the summit. 

A few feet up the wall there 
was a ledge, a commodious 
ledge as Dolomite ledges go, 
some three feet in breadth, but 
above it rose an awkward 
bulge of unstable rock. To 
avoid this bulge was essential. 
The sole hope of doing so was 
to ascend from the right-hand 
end of the ledge. Roberts was 
well placed with a good anchor- 
age for the rope, and could 
afford to give me assistance, if 
necessary, as I struggled to 
surmount the wall. 

The first few feet were hard 
work, but I got up without 
assistance. Then there was a 
step to the left on to the top 
of the bulge. I did not like 
the look of the place, the rock 
was like pastry, and but a 
slight disturbance might detach 
a whole mass of it upon Roberts. 
Supporting myself on firm hand- 
holds, so that my weight should 
be as little as possible on my 
feet, I edged round the bulge. 
I found myself on firmer rock. 
Had it not been firmer further 
ascent would have been im- 
possible, for the wall was ter- 
ribly steep and exposed. It 
was Dolomite climbing at its 
worst, and its best too, for 
there is something extraordin- 
arily exhilarating in the over- 
coming of these immense preci- 
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pices; a man is a mere fly 
on them, but without a fly’s 
complaisant sense of automatic 
attachment. 

Dolomite climbing is unique 
in its steepness. On a British 
rock climb one may look down 
and see the rock face sweeping 
out beneath one ; on an Alpine 
peak one may reflect shudder- 
ingly on the long preliminary 
slide before consciousness and 
life end together, but on a 
Dolomite nervous tension and 
physical difficulty are reckoned 
in terms of sheer height and 
steepness. 

Foot by foot I worked up the 
wall. Once I glanced down. 
Roberts seemed a very long 
way below now; he was gaz- 
ing up anxiously while slowly 
and carefully paying out the 
rope. What a thin weak thing 
@ rope seems to the leader 
high up above the second man. 
Theoretically it is useless, prac- 
tically its moral support is 
invaluable. Perhaps, in some 
subtle way, the second man’s 
confidence is transmitted to the 
leader via its hempen strands. 

The last few feet were the 
worst. The holds thinned down 
to mere excrescences; there 
were little wrinkles in the rock 
just large enough for the toes; 
little hand-holds on which the 
body could be supported by 
the first joint of the fingers. 
It was not a place to linger 
over; it was best climbed 
quickly. Little strength was 
required, it was a question of 
delicate balance, of instinctively 
realising the right combination 
of holds, of correctly distribut- 
ing the weight after each up- 
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ward step. Yet, my breath 
came faster, my heart throbbed 
more rapidly. My upward 
stretched arms reached over 
the top, grasping satisfying 
knobs of rough Dolomite. Then 
came the sheer delight, the 
brute physical joy of a lusty 
haul. I sprawled over the top ; 
the sun met me there, warm 
and friendly. I glanced back 
over the edge, and down. The 
wall was in deep shadow, and 
as yet unknown to the sun, 
and below, the narrow rift of 
the gully, with ice in its fangs, 
writhed downwards into the 
swelling combers of the mist. 
Roberts’ voice came faintly up. 
“Good man!” he shouted, and 
“Good man!” shouted the 
cliffs around, ‘‘Good man! 
Good man!” The burden of 
the echo was taken up by the 
walls of the gully, and flung 
from one to the other in waves 
of harsh sound, dying in a 
hoarse throaty chuckle amid 
the cavernous recesses of the 
mountain. 

I found myself on a broad 
ridge of hog-backed slabs. In 
the Alps proper it would be 
considered steep, but the rough 
rock, plus rubber-soled shoes, 
made its ascent simplicity itself. 
I scrambled up it, looking for 
a suitable knob around which 
to belay the rope in order to 
protect the party during 
Roberts’ ascent of the wall. 
For some time I hunted in 
vain; the slabby nature of 
the rock afforded no projection 
large enough. Roberts’ voice 
resounded from the depths. 
He was becoming tired of his 
long wait in the chill gully, 
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and was anxious to join me in 
the sun. At last I found what 
I sought, a thin leaf of rock 
behind which the rope might 
be wedged. It was not a good 
belay, but it sufficed. It was 
then I made the mistake that 
nearly cost me my life. 

To explain matters fully, I 
should say that we were climb- 
ing on a rope length of 100 
feet. Eighty feet of this rope 
had been run out in the ascent 
of the wall, leaving some twenty 
feet of spare rope. The proper 
procedure in such a case is for 
the leader to tie himself as 
closely as possible to the rock, 
and then take in the second 
man’s rope over his shoulder, 
or directly round the belay. 
He cannot, therefore, be pulled 
from his position in the event 
of the second man “coming off.” 
In my hurry, however, I took 
in the rope until I felt Roberts 
at the end, and then belayed 
it. This meant that twenty 
feet of slack rope were between 
me and the belay. Bracing my- 
self as well as possible on the 
slabs, I took Roberts’ rope 
over my shoulder and yelled 
down, “ Allright ! Come on!” 

There was a faint answer, 
the rope slackened, and I began 
to take it in as Roberts ad- 
vanced. About ten feet of the 
slack had come in when there 
was a pause; Roberts was 
negotiating the dangerous bulge. 

Standing up there in the 
sun I allowed my gaze to stray 
over the white table-cloth of 
the mist whence rose the sun- 
lit summits of the peaks. I 
took in the rope efficiently but 

automatically. At such times 
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no thought of danger intrudes 
on to the placidly set stage of 
the mind, but ever danger lurks 
in the wings, an evil demon, 
prepared to spring forth upon 
those who forget him....A 
sudden startled shout from the 
depths, a frightful crash of 
falling rocks, a convulsive leap 
of my every muscle, an instinc- 
tive bracing of my body to 
receive a shock. 

An instant ago the rope had 
slid in calmly and unhurriedly, 
now like a sleeping viper stirred 
by a stick it sprang into bale- 
ful activity. It whipped across 
to the right, it tightened in my 
hands and slid through them, 
it tugged at my shoulders, 
tugged and tugged; an irre- 
sistible force dragged me side- 
ways from my holds; next 
instant I was sliding on my 
back down the slabs, clutching 
at the rocks with my hands, 
vainly endeavouring to stop 
myself with my elbows. For 
perhaps ten or twelve feet I 
slid thus, and then shot over 
the edge of the precipice. 

With the suddenness of a 
blow came the realisation that 
the rope must have slipped off 
the belay, and that I was in- 
evitably doomed ; every muscle 
in my body was tensed to re- 
ceive a shock, yet as I slid 
and bumped down the rocks I 
felt no shocks. I have a vivid 
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memory of the mist sea lapping 
the crags below, the yellow 
masses of the Langkofel and 
Finffingerspitze projecting from 
it—it seemed to be waiting to 
receive me; into it I would 
sink, and—awake in bed. 

But as I slid over the edge 
of the precipice the intense 
rigidity of mind and muscle 
relaxed and was superseded by 
a feeling of detachment. [I 
seemed to be standing aside 
watching myself; it was as 
though the fall had already 
resolved me into two distinct 
entities, one already dead, the 
other yet living. Was I indeed 
on the borderland of life and 
death? Some may endeavour 
to translate this experience in 
terms of the physical, but to 
me it has a different meaning. 
There I should have remained 
to watch the fatal battering 
of my body, conscious neither 
of regret nor fear, realising that 
I was but witnessing the final 
and inevitable dissolution of 
something no longer of interest 
to me. 

I found myself hanging on 
the rope. The jerk on my 
waist must have been tremend- 
ous: I did not feel it. Fear 
supervened. What if the rope 
should slip now! Frantically 
I clutched at the rocks. There 
were holds. I pulled myself up 
and over on to the ridge. I 











1 Edward Whymper, in ‘ Scrambles among the Alps,’ describes a fall of nearly 
200 feet on the Matterhorn, when attempting a descent alone. He says: ‘‘ Like 
persons who have been rescued from drowning, 1 remember that the recollections 
of a multitude of things rushed through my head, many of them trivialities and 
absurdities which had been forgotten long before ; and, more remarkable, this 
bounding through space did not feel disagreeable. But I think that in no very 

distance more, consciousness as well as sensation would have been lost, 
and upon that I base my belief, improbable as it seems, that death by a fall 
from a great height is as painless an end as can be experienced.” 
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d up; the rope was 
round the belay. What had 
happened ? Roberts! Where 
was he! Roberts himself 
allayed my fears. 

“Are you all right, old 
man? ” he shouted. 

“Yes! ’ I yelled down. ‘‘ Are 
you?” 

“Shall I come on?” he 
replied. Obviously, he had not 
realised what had happened, 
that I had been pulled off. I 
postponed further explanation 
and scrambled up to the belay. 
Only when I reached it did I 
realise how near the rope must 
have been to breaking. It 
was wedged tightly behind the 
rock leaf, so tightly that I 
had to strain and pull to release 
it. I had fallen some twenty 
feet, of which ten had been a 
swift slide, and the remaining 
ten a clear fall through space, 
yet the rope, a length of nearly 
new Alpine Club rope, had held. 
The margin cannot have been 
great; a day or two’s extra 
wear on the rope, half an inch 
extra chest measurement on 
me, even a bigger breakfast 
might have weighted the scales 
the wrong way. Roberts would 
have been left alone on the 
mountain. 

My back was bruised and 
aching, my elbows felt as though 
they had been seared by a red- 
hot iron; I pulled up my 
sleeves to find them raw and 
bleeding. But that was the 
sole damage. 

Once more I took in the rope 
until I felt Roberts, and bade 
him"come on, but this time. 
instead of taking the rope over 
my shoulder I did what I 
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should have done before, took 
it in directly round the leaf 
of rock. 

Thenceforward the rope came 
in quietly, sliding gently over 
the edge and around the belay. 
Presently I heard Roberts’ voice 
close beneath. He was address- 
ing the climb: what he thought 
about it, its rock, its holds, 
its steepness, but most of all 
its looseness. And the opposite 
wall of the gully echoed and 
thundered his every word. Fin- 
ally, he appeared over the 
edge, climbed up the slabs and 
joined me. 

He explained what had hap- 
pened. Like me he had trod 
carefully on the bulge, but his 
extra two stone in weight had 
told. It had collapsed, and he 
with it. He had fallen back 
some ten feet on the hedge, by 
great good-fortune without in- 
jury. The bulge itself, a mass 
of rock a ton or more in weight, 
had crashed down the gully. I 
told him of my share in the 
proceedings, and for a minute 
we combined whole-heartedly 
in relieving our feelings at the 
expense of the Grohmannspitze. 

I was all for return by the 
normal route which we were 
now on, but Roberts is made 
of sterner stuff. 

“We are going on to the 
top,” he declared, “and you 
are going to lead it.” 

It was a wise move; to 
have retired would have been 
to acknowledge defeat not only 
at the hands of the mountain, 
but at the hands of our own 
nerves. After all, the coming 
away of the loose bulge had 
been a pure accident in the 
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strictest sense of that much 
misused word. It was my own 
stupidity that had so nearly 
resulted in disaster. The least 
we could do was to avenge 
ourselves upon the peak, and 
regain something of our self- 
respect. To begin with, I felt 
shaky, but soon that disap- 
peared ; the climbing demanded 
too close an attention to detail 
to allow of shakiness. Already 
the accident was passed, and 
the shock of it had been sub- 
merged beneath more immediate 
details. In the same way a 
pilot who has crashed an aero- 
plane and has not injured 
himself does well to go up 
again immediately in another 
machine. 

A curious feature of the 
climb is that I can recall every 
incident prior to the accident, 
but many incidents after the 
accident, during the remainder 
of the day, are remembered but 
vaguely, an effect no doubt due 
to shock. 

The cloud sea had broken 
ere we reached the summit, and 
its detached masses came boiling 
up around us so that all the 
view we got was occasional 
glimpses of the fantastic pin- 
nacles and peaks around, hazy 
green valleys infinitely far be- 
low, and the tortuous ribbon 
of the road over the Passo di 
Sella. 

A book is kept on the summit 
of the Grohmannspitze in which 
climbers record their names. 
The book is protected by a 
zinc case, and when we took 
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stones of the summit cairn we 
found a number of neat littl 
round holes some half an ingh 
in diameter bored through it 
from side to side. It was the 
work of lightning, yet curiously 
enough the book inside wag 
undamaged. 

The route down was not easy, 
Below the point where we had 
gained the ridge we were glad 
to double the rope round the 
rocks and slide down a long 
chimney. The proper line of 
ascent lies up the south-east 
corner of the mountain, and 
had we walked along the ter- 
race to its southernmost end 
we could not have failed to 
discover it. We lingered on 
the descent taking things easily, 
and dusk was falling as we 
clambered down the last rocks, 

The evening was a still one; 
the cloud sea had long since 
dissolved ; the last glow had 
flamed and died on the peaks, 
and the first stars shone out 
from an unclouded sky. We 
halted for a few moments on 
the grass slopes. Behind w 
the loose stones settled down 
into silence. Above rose the 
cliffs of the Grohmannspitz, 
shadowed, grey, and death- 
like. Our gaze travelled up 
them searching for the scene 
of our adventure. But the 
Grohmannspitze was drawing 
the night about its shoulders; 
ridges and edges were lost; 
wrinkles and folds had been 
smoothed away. We turned. 
The lights of the inn be- 
low beckoned us like friendly 
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MERTON. 


BY A. L. MAYCOCK. 


MERTON has many claims to 
pre-eminence. First and fore- 
most she takes rank as the 
senior University foundation in 
England. It is true that Balliol 
and University were both in 
existence before Merton, but 
as @ collegiate institution in 
the ordinary sense of the term, 
there can be little doubt that 
Merton has the priority. The 
eatlier foundations provided 
simply for the maintenance of 
scholars at Oxford. In the 
original draft of the Merton 
statutes definite provision was 
made for a hostel, in which 
the scholars were to live as a 
community under properly reg- 
wated authority; and it is 
interesting to note that the 
whole of the site upon which 
the present buildings of the 
College stand to-day had been 
aquired before the end of 
1268. It is not too much to 
describe the statutes of Merton 
a8 the ‘Magna Carta’ of the 
English University system. 
They formed the model for 
every subsequent foundation 
in Oxford for more than a 
hundred years; and although 
William of Wykeham struck 
out in certain new directions 
in framing the constitution of 
New College, yet the most 
casual comparison of the two 
sets of statutes is sufficient to 
demonstrate the debt of the 
later to the earlier. When 


Hugh Balsham, Bishop of Ely, 
founded the first Cambridge 
college in 1280, he expressly 
stated that his scholars were 
to live under the same rules 
as the Merton community at 
Oxford. 

During the greater part of 
the fourteenth century, then, 
the renown of Merton was un- 
approached. To the service of 
Church and State she gave a 
number of the most illustrious 
men of the time. Between 
1294 and 1366 six out of seven 
Archbishops of Canterbury 
were Merton men, including 
Robert of Winchelsea and 
Thomas Bradwardine, the ‘ Pro- 
found Doctor’ of the Schools. 
To the fourteenth century Uni- 
versity the College gave seven- 
teen Chaneellors, nine Vice- 
Chancellors, and twenty-nine 
Proctors. The first Warden 
of Winchester College was a 
fellow of Merton, and so also 
was John Dumbleton, the 
philosopher and theologian. It 
is probable, though not certain, 
that Wycliffe held a Merton 
fellowship; and very strong 
traditions connect with the 
College three of the most fam- 
ous Englishmen of the Middle 
Ages—Roger Bacon, William 
of Ockham, and Duns Scotus, 
whose portrait hangs in the 
hall. William Rede, Bishop 
of Chichester, who founded 
and built the beautiful library 
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in Mob Quad and helped William 
of Wykeham in establishing the 
library of New College, was one 
of Merton’s noblest sons. Sir 
Thomas Bodley was a fellow 
of the College, and lies buried 
in the chapel. 

It would be interesting to 
work out in detail a compari- 
son between the circumstances 
surrounding the foundation of 
Merton in 1264 with the corre- 
sponding circumstances in Paris 
at about that time. Seven 
years earlier, in 1257, there 
had been founded in the French 
University a college whose doc- 
torate was to become the most 
famous academic distinction in 
Europe, and whose name was 
often used as a synonym for 
the whole University. The 
foundation was made possible 
by a gift of houses to the 
Royal Chaplain, Robert de Sor- 
bonne, from St Louis. It was 
to be a college for theologians, 
and from the earliest days 
kings and popes showered privi- 
leges upon it. Beneath the 
roof of the Sorbonne in 1469 
the first printing press in France 
was set up; its library, which 
contained more than a thou- 
sand volumes, was unrivalled. 
The interesting point of com- 
parison between Merton and 
the Sorbonne is that each was 
founded as a training college 
for secular clerks; indeed, 
Walter de Merton ordained in 
his statutes that any of his 
scholars who entered a religious 
order should at once forfeit all 
claim to the bounties and privi- 
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leges of the foundation. There 
is no need to read into this 
prescription the hypothesis that 
the founder was actuated by 
motives of hostility to the 
Friars, or of any petty jealousy 
for their influence in the Schools, 
He was himself a close friend 
of the great Franciscan, Adam 
of the Marsh, and he provided 
liberal bequests in his will to 
the Franciscan and Dominican 
houses in Oxford. But he saw 
clearly that&the Mendicant 
Orders were attracting into 


‘their ranks all the finest minds 


of the time, and that the 
young Friars came to the Uni- 
versity far better equipped than 
the average secular student. 
It was to remedy this state of 
affairs and to restore the wan- 
ing prestige of the Faculty of 
Theology—to prevent the teach- 
ing of theology from becoming 
a sort of academic monopoly— 
that he proceeded along such 
definite lines in founding Mer- 
ton College. There can be no 
doubt that the intellectual 
supremacy of the Friars in the 
University was then at its 
zenith. Indeed, Roger Bacon, 
writing in 1271, declared that 
in the previous forty years the 
seculars had produced no single 
treatise on theology or phil- 
osophy, but had come to rely 
entirely on the books and lee 
tures of the Friars.’ 

In Paris the circumstances 
were far less pacific and the 
disputes far more acrimonious. 
There are echoes of the great 
controversy, with the most 


———t 





1 See Dr Little’s essay in ‘Medieval France’ (Ed. A. A. Tilley). 
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violent denunciation of the 
Friars, in Jean de Meun’s con- 
tinuation of the ‘Roman de la 
Rose.’ William of St Amour 
came forward as the spokes- 
man of the seculars in a vehe- 
ment pamphlet called ‘ A Brief 
Tract on Latter Day Perils.’ 
A curious book written by a 
Franciscan, full of wild apoca- 
lyptic fancies, was dragged into 
the limelight and used to sup- 
port a general charge of heresy 
against the Friars. In the end 
a modus vivendi was estab- 
lished, and the Friars gained 
a Pyrrhic victory. We may 
here note that the foundation 
of the Sorbonne was a direct 
outcome of the controversy. 


Like Merton, it was established: 


as @ residential college for 
secular theologians: it was to 
be a training ground for the 
parish clergy corresponding to 
the houses of the Student 
Orders of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans for their own 
societies. 

Architecturally the crowning 
glory of Merton is the chapel, 
which may take rank as the 
most venerable monument that 
any Oxford college possesses. 
Had the original design been 
carried out in the building of 
the nave, the completed fabric 
would have been almost cathe- 
dral-like in size. Even as it 
stands, it can be rivalled only 
by William of Wykeham’s 
Chapel at New College, and no 
one but a strong partisan on 
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either side would attempt to 
weigh the two in the balance 
and decide between them. Mer- 
ton is nearly a hundred years 
earlier than New College, for 
the choir was certainly finished 
before 1297, and the sacristy 
was built in 1311. To this 
period belongs also a certain 
amount of work in the two 
transepts, but these were fin- 
ished in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century; and the 
windows, with the exception 
of one given by Archbishop 
Kemp in 1417, are more or 
less contemporary with New 
College. It is rarely possible 
to trace in detail the history 
of a medisval building, or to 
visualise the stages in which 
the work was left after each 
successive addition. A mason’s 
mark or an inscription scratched 
upon a pier may upset what 
had appeared to be the certain 
evidence of tracery or mould- 
ings, and this is especially 
possible when we are dealing 
with the period after the Black 
Death.1 But at Merton the 
main indications are fairly clear, 
and gverybody seems to be 
agreed that the transepts belong 
principally to the perpendicular 
period, -and that they were 
finally finished and dedicated 
in 1424. Within a few years 
the building of the tower was 
put in hand. The account rolls 
from 1448 onwards show that 
rapid progress was being made. 
By the end of 1451 the tower 





1 For an interesting example in the parish church of Whittlesford, near 
Cambridge, the reader may refer to Dr Coulton’s paper on ‘‘ Medieval Graffiti” 
(Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s Communications, vol. xix. p. 59). 
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was completed, and the chapel, 
a8 we see it to-day, was in 
being. 

It consists of a choir and 
transepts only. There is no 
nave, and the building con- 
sequently presents a somewhat 
unbalanced elevation from 
north or south, as though it 
might topple over into Corpus 
at any moment. A great deal 
of controversy has centred 
round this question of the plan 
of the chapel and the absence 
of the nave, the point at issue 
being whether Merton aban- 
doned the building of the nave 
after Wykeham had shown at 
New College the fitness and 
beauty of the ‘ capital T ’ plan, 
or whether Merton’s decision 
came first to inspire the Wyke- 
hamist. It is clear that the 
building of a nave was con- 
templated originally: that in- 
tention has left its traces upon 
the fabric. The arches for the 
two side aisles must have been 
actually pierced and _ subse- 
quently, when the plan was 
abandoned, blocked up with 
ashlar. The line of the gable 
may be seen on the western 
face of the tower; and the 
great western window, a mani- 
fest afterthought, does not per- 
fectly fit the arch which was 
designed as the nave entrance. 
But how and why the design 
came to be abandoned is one 
of the unsolved and, perhaps, 
insoluble problems of history. 

“The windows of Merton 
choir,”’ says Mr Lamborn, “ are 
among the most beautiful ex- 
amples in existence of geomet- 
rical tracery.” There is an 
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exact correspondence of form 
between each of the seven 
windows with its opposite, and 
also between the first and fifth, 
second and sixth, third and 
seventh pairs on either side. 
Interesting, too, is their simi- 
larity with the choir windows 
in Cologne Cathedral, which 
are almost exactly contem- 
porary. The eastern window, 
with its seven lights supporting 
the Catherine wheel, is singu- 
larly beautiful; and it is the 
peculiar glory of Merton Chapel 
that most of the old glass has 
escaped the hand of the de- 
stroyer, and still shines softly 
in the exquisite tesselations 
of the tracery. Unfortunately 
there are, both in the ante- 
chapel and in the chapel itself, 
the usual regrettable incidents 
in the form of urns, busts, and 
scrolled inscriptions; and the 
massive barricade between choir 
and transepts is deplorable. 
All these incongruities, which 
are to be found in every college, 
are the penalties, if they may 
so be described, which Oxford 
has paid for having survived 
through the generations and 
borne the impress of such varied 
forms of artistic expression, 
instead of having become 
placidly moribund and being 
preserved like a museum ex- 
hibit. The original fabrics have 
remained, and upon them have 
been laid the ornaments and 
frills of many different styles. 
The result has been confusion 
and discord. 

The old buildings of Merton 
have none of the serenity and 
magnificence which are the 
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dominant notes of Tom Quad 
or of the High Street front of 
Magdalen. The College is built 


‘upon @ smaller and more inti- 


mate scale. Passing from the 
front quadrangle by the arched 
passage into Patey’s Quad and 
then to the right beneath the 
Treasury, you enter Mob Quad, 
the oldest college quadrangle 
in existence. It belongs to an 
age of construction when do- 
mestic architecture had scarcely 
differentiated itself from the 
architecture of the fortress, still 
less from that of the monas- 
tery; and it has affinities with 
both of these types. The great 
open spaces and the systematic 
street-planning of the Renais- 
sance were yet unknown; even 
New College, less than a century 
later, seems spacious beyond 
measure by comparison. 

The derivation of the name 
is unknown. The historian of 
the College tells us that the 
earliest instance, within his 
knowledge, of its use is in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
1797; and even here the refer- 
ence suggests that the term 
is used colloquially. Neither 
Hearne nor Antony 4 Wood 
know anything of ‘ Mob Quad ’ 
as such; the latter speaks 
always of the ‘ Bachelors’ Quad- 
rangle.’ Whatever its origin, 
the name seems to have ap- 
peared in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, and 
at present nobody knows how 
it came to be adopted. An 
earlier but now discredited 
theory suggested its connection 
with the great riot of February 
1355, when the University came 
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as near to extinction as at any 
time in its history. But the 
whole point of that story is 
that the strong walls of Merton 
prevented the mob from getting 
inside the College; Mob Quad, 
indeed, was the only secure 
refuge that the scholars could 
find. Elsewhere halls and hos- 
tels were sacked and fired; 
scholars were killed and 
wounded by the score, whilst 
those who survived fled from 
the city in terror. The Feast 
of St Scholastica in that year 
must be counted one of the 
blackest days in the history of 
the University. 

The trouble started in the 
Swindlestock Tavern at the 
south-west corner of Carfax. 
An undergraduate fell into a 
dispute with the proprietor 
and cracked him over the head 
with a quart flagon. The usual 
rough house followed. Such 
things had happened a hundred 
times before, and there was 
nothing exceptional in the par- 
ticular circumstances. As was 
to be expected, the trouble 
spread and developed into a 
small street fight outside. Town 
and gown were always at one 
another’s throats and ready to 
seize upon any pretext for a 
fight. Then the bell of St 
Martin’s boomed out to sum- 
mon the townsmen to battle ; 
St Mary’s took up the challenge 
and gathered the University. 
At first the townsmen carried 
all before them: the Vice- 
Chancellor, who had turned 
out to try to quell the dis- 
turbance, was shot at and 
forced to flee for his life. Only 
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when the students, assembling 
in large numbers and armed 
to the teeth—#in defiance of 
every code of statutes ever 
framed by the University,— 
were able to make some sort 
of counter-attack was the bal- 
ance partly restored. Fighting 
in the streets continued until 
nightfall without any notable 
successes on either side. 

There the matter would nor- 
mally have ended according 
to precedent. On the follow- 
ing morning the Chancellor 
issued a warning to the Univer- 
sity against further disorder, 
and the Mayor of the city left 
for Woodstock to lay an official 
complaint before the King. 
Lectures were given as usual, 
and in the afternoon the usual 
crowd of scholars went out to 
Beaumont Fields, near St Giles’, 
to play games and amuse them- 
selves. But the townsmen had 
no intention of calling so easy 
an armistice. Eighty archers, 
waiting in ambush in St Giles’ 
Church, launched an attack 
upon these students and drove 
them in panic from the fields. 
In the meantime—presumably 
by a prearranged plan —a 
peasant army two thousand 
strong swept in through the 
West Gate to aid the burgesses. 
Again the rival bells rallied 
the forces of town and Univer- 
sity, but this time there was 
no chance of equal combat. 
The undergraduates sought re- 
fuge in their inns and hostels, 
barricading the doors against 
assault. But the townsmen 
were irresistible. The flimsy 


wooden buildings were quite 
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indefensible, and it was ap 
easy matter to fire them. All 
through the night the arson 
and pillage continued; the 
stone walls of Merton alone 
proved impregnable. 

In the morning the Chan- 
cellor himself set out for Wood- 
stock to seek royal protection 
for the University. During his 
absence the battle was renewed 
with redoubled ferocity. The 
rights of sanctuary were set at 
nought, and more than one 
scholar was killed before the 
very altar of a church to which 
he had fled. The Friar 
marched forth in procession 
to stay the conflict, one of 
their priests bearing above the 
heads of the crowd the Sacred 
Host itself. The crucifix carried 
before them was trampled in 
the street, and a scholar was 
killed even as he touched the 
tunic of the Friar who carried 
the monstrance. Then panic 
must have become general. 
Under cover of night students 
and masters sought safety in 
precipitate flight from the city. 
Apart from those who had 
found shelter in Merton and 
in one or two other strongholds, 
the University was utterly de- 
serted : sixty scholars had been 
killed, and very many others 
wounded. 

But the townsmen paid dearly 
for their triumph. The Pope 
laid the city under an interdict 
for three years. The King 
appointed a Commission to in- 
vestigate the whole matter, 
and amongst their first activities 
were the imprisonment of the 
Mayor, the dismissal of the 
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Sheriff, and the arrest of more 
than two hundred citizens. The 
ancient privileges, both of town 
and of University, were re- 
seinded, but those of the latter 
were restored four days later. 
In June 1355 came a new 
charter from the King, vastly 
extending the powers of the 
University in controlling the 
trade and government of the 
city. Finally it was prescribed, 
under a heavy monetary pen- 
alty, that on St Scholastica’s 
day in each year the Mayor, 
bailiffs, and sixty burgesses 
should attend a requiem Mass 
for the victims in St Mary’s. 
With the coming of the Refor- 


‘mation this charge was com- 


muted into a money payment, 
which continued to be made 
until 1825, when the University, 
on the urgent petition of the 
town authorities, agreed to its 
abolition. 

The importance of Merton in 
relation to the riot is suffi- 
dently clear. Probably it is 
not an exaggeration to say 
that, if it had not been for 
Merton, the University might 
not have survived in Oxford 
aj all. It was a matter of 
months after the riot before 
masters began to resume their 
lectures; and we have to re- 
member that there was no real 
reason, apart from old associa- 
tions, why they should ever 
have done so at all. Colleges 
were few, and collegiate build- 
ings fewer still; and, as Mr 
Madan notes, the universities 
of those days possessed accord- 
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ingly a strange power of mo- 
bility. It was a comparatively 
simple matter to migrate in toto 
from one place to another, and 
there would have been not 
only ample reason but also 
ample precedent for so doing. 
In 1333 there had been a serious 
possibility of the whole Univer- 
sity moving to Stamford. The 
thing seems grotesque if we 
think of the mediszval Univer- 
sity in terms of the fully de- 
veloped collegiate system. But 
in the middle of the fourteenth 
century that system was in its 
infancy, and the movement of 
the University would have 
meant scarcely more than the 
mere physical displacement of 
scholars and teachers. It was 
Merton which provided the real 
inertia. 

Of the old buildings of the 
College one, at least, is be- 
lieved to antedate the founda- 
tion.1 The Treasury or Muni- 
ment Room, which lies on your 
right as you come into Mob 
Quad, was probably in exist- 
ence before the College acquired 
the site, and was used as a 
counting-house by one, Jacob 
the Jew. It is a remarkable 
little building, for it possesses 
the steepest stone roof in the 
country. I have not come 
across ahy measurements, but 
I should judge that the angle 
of slope must be at least sixty 
degrees. If the roof were of 
timber, there would be nothing 
very startling in this; but it 
is formed of solid stone blocks, 
‘laid like common pavement 





1 But Dr Henderson is inclined to doubt this. 


‘ Merton College,’ p. 258. 
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both within and without,’ and 
is, therefore, an interesting 
architectural freak. On the 
ground level before you enter 
Mob Quad is the old sacristy 
whose foundations were being 
laid in 1311, as is shown by 
an entry in the register. Origin- 
ally there was a door opening 
from the inner room into the 
chancel of the chapel; but in 
1827 this was blocked up, and 
for the next fifty years the 
College used the place as a 
brewery. They ceased to do 
so in 1878: possibly the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners had 
something to do with the 
matter. In that year, at any 
rate, extensive repairs were 
carried out: the brewing plant 
was sold, and the room is now 
used to house the official 
archives and a few especially 
precious volumes, including a 
Caxton ‘Chaucer,’ which had 
previously been kept in the 
library. 

The view of Mob Quad taken 
from the south-east corner is 
familiar to all-comers, and is, 
perhaps, one of the most beauti- 
ful in Oxford. It is a study in 
stone, for the quadrangle itself is 
paved, not turfed. The chapel 
tower, pinnacled and _battle- 
mented, rises magnificently in 
the near background. I find 
that many writers speak of 
Mob Quad as lying in the very 
shadow of the tower; but this 
is a literary fancy, for the 
chapel lies to the north. Still, 
it is a pretty thought; you 
get something of the same 
effect, as of the presence of a 
strong protecting sentinel, in 
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the cloisters at New Oo 
where the Wykeham Bell tower 
looms up similarly in the bagk. 
ground; but Merton tower i 
the finer; and it is from Mob 
Quad that you can best appn. 
ciate the beauty of its line and 
the excellence of its propor. 
tions. As to the buildings them. 
selves, they have the charm of 
the best medizval work. The 
quadrangle is restful in its 
regularity, yet it compels an 
eager attention by its variety, 
There is, if one may venture 
on so absolute a judgment, 
exactly the right amount of 
deviation from perfect sym- 
metry. Probably the north 
and east sides were first built 
and the square was completed 
by the erection of Bishop Rede’s 
library in 1377. ‘The alter 
native theory is that the library 
came first, and that the north 
side was added in the sixteenth 
century by a blundering arehi- 
tect, who thus ruined the view 
of the chapel. The documents 
seem to be against this, though 
they are not decisive ; the evi- 
dence of the buildings them- 
selves, in the continuity of 
masonry and so forth, also 
mnilitates against the theory. 
We are fairly safe in insisting 
that the north and east sides 
are contemporary with the 
battle of Bannockburn. 

Yet it is not the chapel, nor 
the sacristy, nor the old muni- 
ment room, nor even the fabric 
of Mob Quad which provides 
the real place of pilgrimage i 
Merton. Does the reader think 
that term extravagant as ap 
plied to Bishop Rede’s library! 
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Would he prefer me to say 
that the library is the most 
‘interesting ’ or the most ‘ his- 
torical’ thing in the College, 
that it is “ especially deserving 
of attention,” ‘‘ well worth a 
visit,” or even that it will 
“merit a close inspection ” ? 
Well, all these things are true, 
and if I thought that anyone 
might be drawn to visiting 
the library by seeing these 
appalling clichés set down in 
print, I would gladly write 
them all out several times 
over. The ordinary superla- 
tives of the descriptive writer, 
on the other hand, are not only 
out of place, but quite useless 
for purposes of persuasion. 
Nowadays we are so deafened 
by the eternal superlatives of 
the advertiser and the publicist 
—itis like being in the company 
of people who continually shout 
at the tops of their voices— 
that we can scarcely appreciate 
anything that falls below the 
top note of a fulsome extrava- 
ganee. And so in this context 
let us try to work on a different 
line altogether. The old idea 
of a place of pilgrimage was 
primarily a spiritual 6ne ; but 
can we not, as it were, transfer 
that idea to a secular plane ? 
I fancy that, if we do so, we 
shall come much nearer to the 
proper meaning and the wise 
we of travel. Our fathers 
came to the Augustinian Priory 
to make their offerings and to 
Say their prayers before the 
shrine of St Frideswide ; and 
although this kind of thing 
does not happen to-day, we 
can surely replace it by some- 
VOL. COXXVII.—NO. MCCCLXXIII. 
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thing better than mere rubber- 
necking. When we visit some 
famous’ historical monument, 
whether it be cathedral or 
castle or Bishop Rede’s library, 
we may be influenced by it in 
very many ways. But if we 
have any sense of the past— 
nay, if we have any faculties 
at all above the sub-human,— 
we should be able to feel, 
beneath all our interest in 
history, architecture, and the 
rest, something of the humility 
and even the piety of the true 
pilgrim. Quite simply we 
should know that “it is good 
for us to be here.” ‘ 

The present library of Merton 
occupies the upper floor of the 
south and west sides of Mob 
Quad, and is the oldest ex- 
ample in England of a medizwval 
library originally planned and 
still used as such. It was 
built and presented to the 
College in 1378 by William 
Rede, Bishop of Chichester. 
In Bishop Cobham’s library, 
which occupied the first floor in 
the old Congregation House 
and was founded about fifty 
years before that at Merton, 
the ‘lectern’ system was 
adopted. Each book lay upon 
a sloping desk or lectern, to 
which it was chained, and you 
simply sat down in front of the 
book which you wished to 
consult. The plan worked well 
as long as the number of books 
was sufficiently small; but its 
disadvantages must have be- 
come obvious very soon, and 
at Merton the ‘stall’ design 
was introduced. Here the 
books stood in the ordinary 
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way upon shelves, from which 
small reading desks, in the 
form of a continuous narrow 
shelf, projected. It is interest- 
ing to note that the shelves in 
the west room and the readers’ 
benches between them are those 
originally placed in the library 
by the founder; indeed you 
may still see two of the chains 
by which each volume was 
attached to the case above. 
The fine timbered ceiling dates 
from 1502, and the panelling on 
the balustrade of the staircase 
was added about a hundred 
years later. The dormer win- 
dows facing north are palpably 
Jacobean, and were inserted 
in 1623; those in the west 
room are probably a little 
earlier. From the earliest days 
provision was made for the 
borrowing of books, and we 
have records which show that 
in 1500, for instance, no fewer 
than 349 books were loaned. 
The privilege was not confined 
to members of the College: in 
1566 Archbishop Parker bor- 
rowed a copy of William of 
Malmesbury and kept it for 
eight months. 

The especial interest of the 
library lies in the fact that by 
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far the greater proportion of 
medizval construction which 
has survived to the present day 
is definitely ecclesiastical. We 
tend, therefore, to identify the 
Gothic too closely with the 
church, the cathedral, and the 
cloister. Here at Merton we 
have a room planned entirely 
for academic purposes; it is 
not a converted dormitory or 
refectory or chapel. It is a 
purely secular enterprise; it 
shows the mind which we 
associate chiefly with the taper- 
ing vaults of church architee- 
ture, occupying itself with a 
practical problem such as, on 
a larger scale, architects are 
still tackling to-day. The solu- 
tion was admirably complete. 
In her library, as perhaps in 
her chapel, Merton was the 
successful innovator, and others 
followed her model. They built 
more spaciously, but Bishop 
Rede’s library still remains 
unmatched in sheer beauty. 
I believe that in future you 
will not be able to visit it 
without the payment of a fee; 
I do not know what the charge 
will be, but I can assure you 
that it- will be money well 
spent. 
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A SMALL BOY IN THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


BY F. R. 


WHEN the great Mutiny of 
the Bengal army began at 
Meerut on the 10th May 1857, 
I was three months over 
five years of age, and in 
ordinary circumstances would 
have had no reminiscences of 
anything but toys and apples 
and lollipops. But it was a 
time of extraordinary happen- 
ings. Battle, murder, and sud- 
den death were in the air, 
and the sight of bitter tears 
and sudden flights, flaming 
houses, and thrilling excite- 
ments of every kind, appear to 
haye burned into the memory 
of a receptive and keenly 
curious boy various scenes, 
which have remained as clear 
and permanent photographs 
long after subsequent events 
have been forgotten. These 
memories may probably be of 
some interest as illustrating the 
smaller details of a memorable 
time, for which the formal 
historian has no room. 

Our family was in Agra at 
the time, where my father was 
@ minor official, an ‘ Assistant ’ 
in the ‘ Civil Auditors’ ’ depart- 
ment. We lived in circum- 
stances, as I recollect them, 
of respectable comfort. There 
was a thatched bungalow with 
a wide cool verandah, the 
pillars of which were covered 
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drive with a ‘mehndi’ hedge 
enclosing @ flower-plot smelling 
of roses, and at the back a 
vegetable garden, which to me 
is still a pleasant memory of 
feasts of green peas in pockets- 
ful taken while the ‘ mali’ (or 
gardener) slept. There was a 
‘buggy’ drawn by a sedate 
white horse in which I was 
taken out to ‘eat the air’ of 
evenings, and far away near 
the stable was the ‘servants’ 
quarter’ where were fascinat- 
ing brown boys, with whom I 
was strictly forbidden to play, 
or to have any dealings 
whatever. 

It was the hot weather, as 
‘punkahs’ were hung and 
pulled fitfully, generally by old 
women, and in the daytime 
fragrant ‘khuskus  tatties’ 
filled the doors, which it was a 
joy (because forbidden) to run 
out to in the scorching heat, 
and sprinkle with water from 
a ‘ dol’ or little leather bucket, 
encouraged, in the Tom Sawyer 
spirit, by the bhisti boy whose 
duty it was to keep the ‘ tatties ’ 
wet. Inside the tatties lay fasci- 
nating green ‘thurboojas’ 
(water-melons) and yellow 
‘ khurboojas ’ (musk-melons), to 
be consumed as a treat for 
‘tiffin,’ when the morning’s 
behaviour was held to de- 
serve it. 
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My world was inhabited, 
firstly and chiefly, by my 
mother, a tall, graceful, and 
quiet woman engrossed in 
household duties, including the 
care of three children, of whom 
I was the eldest. I know there 
was @ brother three years 
younger than myself, but of 
him as one of us at that time 
I have no recollection whatever. 
There was another brother, a 
baby born in the preceding 
February, remembered clearly 
as he formed the subject of 
interesting speculations as to 
whether he would be spitted 
on a bayonet, or covered with 
oil and burnt alive, when the 
‘ baghis ’ (rebels) came. 

My father I remember 
vaguely as a large, handsome, 
superior being, the important 
member of the household, of 
strange habits, who ate boiled 
eggs for breakfast and drank 
‘toast water,’ and came home 
in the evenings tired and rather 
cross about things in general. 

An uncle, adored by me 
for the sweet voice in which 
he sang Moore’s melodies, came 
frequently in the evenings, with 
some other friends, all with 
long faces and new stories of 
gory horrors happening all 
round us, to which [I listened 
with silent excited curiosity. 
My uncle was considered an 
authority on the politics of 
the time, and was treated with 
respect and some awe by the 
others, as having written letters 
to ‘ The Times,’ and had them 
discussed seriously in ‘ leaders.’ 
Opinions differed, but it was 


agreed that everything was 
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being grossly mismanaged, andj 
that we should all be mu. 
dered in our beds. Some dear 
and important, but weak, per- 
son called —— being ‘in the 
hands’ of somebody called 
——, was believed by some to 
be the root of all evil, and by 
others extolled as the one man 
who could save us from 
destruction. 

My particular ‘ayah,’ 4 
stout elderly Mahommedan 
woman, told me _ privately 
blood-curdling tales of what 
the devils of ‘baghis’ wer 
doing to the feringhees who 
fell into their hands, and I 
wept as she described in detail 
the tortures in store for ws, 
and the burning and plunder of 
the house. The Delhi King 
had given the ‘ hookum,’ and 
the ‘ Angrez’ were all to be 
killed, “‘for who could resist 
his orders ? ” 

Between the 10th of May 
and the end of June it is told 
in the history books that all 
the country round Agra fell 
gradually into the hands of the 
rebels. Several small canton- 
ments occupied by native troops 
only were the scenes of mor 
or less murderous outbreaks, 
and a stream of survivors from 
the ‘ mofussil,’ mostly wounded 
and disabled, flowed into Agra. 
I heard their stories as dé 
scribed at the evening meet 
ings, and the tales of murder 
and burnings filled me with 
wild excitement, carefully cot- 
cealed, as I was supposed t0 
be too young to understand 
what was being talked about, 
and had to be apparently ab- 
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sorbed in my picture-books of 
nursery rhymes and stories. 

I do not remember any 
feelings of fear, but only a 
keen curiosity and absorbing 
interest, which swallowed up 
al ideas of ordinary amuse- 
ments and occupations. 

At the end of June all the 
European and Christian resi- 
dents were ordered finally to 
take up their residence in the 
Agra fort, but before that there 
were, I remember, two flights 
to places of refuge, the first 
of which was to me intensely 
interesting, and has remained 
dean-cut in my memory. [I 
remember the names of these 
places of rendezvous as ‘ Grant’s 
House’ and ‘Secundra,’ but 
am not clear as to the order 
in which they came. On the 
frst occasion it was about 
mid-day when a note came by 
a Tunning, incoherently ex- 
cited ‘ chaprasi ’ (orderly) from 
my father’s office, as the result 
of which my mother, with 
many tears but methodical 
haste, ordered the buggy to 
be got ready, and flew to the 
wardrobes to make up a few 
bundles of necessaries and 
dothes. The house and com- 
pounds were filled with the 
Wailings of fleeing servants, 
who went off in a stream, with 
bundles on their heads. One 
I remember carried off his 
charpoy (string bedstead), some- 
What to my surprise; but I 
thought it fitting after all, as 
it was the ‘ Chokidar ’ (watch- 
man), who naturally slept a 
gteat deal. There was in the 
confusion some difficulty in 
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getting the buggy ready, as 
the ‘sais’ (coachman) was one 
of those who had fled, but the 
‘grasscutter’ and ‘chaprasi,’ 
somewhat hampered by my 
attempts at inefficient help, 
managed to put the old white 
horse in the shafts and fasten 
him up somehow. I was lifted 
in with the babies and various 
bundles, and my mother drove 
off rapidly down a long white 
road. I was given the baby to 
hold amongst the bundles. The 
road was covered by a stream 
of vehicles hurrying in the 
same direction,—buggies, phae- 
tons, ‘palki gharries,’ and 
‘tumtums,’—containing people 
with strained white faces look- 
ing straight ahead as-a rule, 
but with frequent turnings of 
the head to the rear. I gath- 
ered from the shouts between 
the occupants of the vehicles 
that rebel cavalry was sup- 
posed to be making a surprise 
raid, and the words “‘ Neemuch 
and Gwalior contingent” oc- 
curred frequently. 

I would have liked to look 
back, but could not do so 
without upsetting the baby, 
and had to be satisfied with 
observing the passing show in 
front of us. Presently a large 
gateway with massive masonry 
pillars appeared, and we passed 
through it, up a long drive to 
a very large house, with a 
portico on lofty columns in 
front of a deep and high- 
pillared veranda. As we passed 
the gate I remarked with satis- 
faction to my mother that a 
big gun (described to me later 
as a ‘forty pounder’) and 
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some soldiers were guarding 
the entrance. We walked up 
a flight of stairs into a large 
pillared hall filled with other 
women and children. 

There was hopeless confusion 
at first, but two tall men in 
authority, one in blue uniform, 
went about telling off and 
leading parties to different parts 
of the house, and by dusk we 
were settled down in an upstairs 
room with several other women 
and children. The first con- 
fusion had subsided, but there 
was much anxiety expressed 
about food and drink. There 
was some talk about an issue 
of ‘rations,’ which I took to 
mean some mysterious official 
food, but some biscuits brought 
by our party was all the supply 
that appeared that evening. 
It was distributed among the 


children, and presently a 
bhistie appeared with a 
‘mussuck’ of water and a 


drinking cup, from which we 
all drank in turn. So far as I 
can remember, the grown-ups 
went without food altogether 
that night. There were no 
lights in our room, and only 
one bed, on which the babies 
were deposited. The rest of 
us sat on the stone floor against 
our bundles. The mothers 
talked gloomily of what they 
would do if the mutineers got 
at the children, and horrible 
tales were related of the un- 
speakable tortures babies had 
been subjected to, in cases 
said to have occurred recently. 
The more hopeful put their 
trust in the ‘ 40-pounder’ at 
the gates, and in the militia 
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guards; but all expressed dix. 
trust of the ‘ Sikhs,” who were 
“foolishly being treated a 
loyal.’”” My mother said she 
would not live herself, or let 
her children live to fall into 
the hands of the cruel rebel 
murderers, and would throw 
the boys and herself out of the 
window if they got in. On 
hearing this, I got up and 
stalked promptly to the win- 
dow, and looked out to measure 
the prospect, causing amongst 
the grown-ups a general sickly 
smile, the only one probably 
seen that day. I calculated 
that we should certainly be 
killed by such a fall, and did 
not at all approve of my 
mother’s programme, but it 
was greeted with quiet consent 
by the other mothers as the 
only possible course, so [ said 
nothing, and resigned myself 
to my fate. 

Presently I noticed moving 
lights, and heard a commo- 
tion downstairs near the porch, 
and stealing down unnoticed 
found that a ‘ dooly ’ had been 
brought in under escort, from 
which was carried a wounded 
old lady. I gathered, from the 
conversation I heard, that she 
had been brought in from 4 
factory in the district, which 
had been raided and burned 
by mutineers, and the Euro 
peans murdered. The poor 
lady was left for dead, but 
had some life in her whet 
found by a Volunteer cavalry 
patrol, and brought in. | 
followed, unobserved, to 4 
lighted-up part of a pillared 
hall used as a temporary hos- 
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pital, where a doctor with a 
long black beard, helped by 
two ladies, took over the gory 
silent figure, placed it on a 
charpoy, and proceeded to dress 
her wounds. I was close enough 
to notice a grey-haired, very 
pale, and drawn face, bound 
up with dirty bloody bandages, 
with no sign of life except in 
the eyes, which moved from 
doctor to nurse and back again. 
Before I was noticed and turned 
out, I learned from the talk of 
those looking on that her name 
was Palmer, and that she had 
sixty-seven wounds on her per- 
son. Later I remember hearing 
that she made a wonderful 
recovery. When seen, and 
ejected with contumely, I re- 
turned to our room, which I 
found with some difficulty, 
though the darkness had mean- 
time been relieved by a 
‘chiragh ’ (native oil-lamp) in 
each room, and fell asleep on 
the floor with my head on my 
mother’s arm. 

It must, I think, have been 
the next morning when my 
father appeared in uniform, 
after having been on duty with 
the ‘ Militia’ since the alarm 
was given, with the news that 
no mutineers had appeared, 
and that we were to return to 
our homes. The buggy was 
searched for, and I had the 
distinction of finding it event- 
ually, in a confused mass of 
carriages and horses, in a corner 
of the grounds. The faithful 
‘grass cut’ sat by the head of 
the old horse holding him by a 
loose rein, and informed me 
plaintively that neither man 
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nor horse had had any food or 
drink that night. . 

We were soon back at our 
house, and I ran round the 
rooms with burning curiosity 
to see the rack and ruin we all 
expected to find, but every- 
thing was exactly as it had been 
left, even to the open dis- 
arranged wardrobes. We were 
fortunate, as we heard of other 
houses that had been com- 
pletely looted. 

Some of the servants re- 
turned within a day or two, 
very much ashamed of them- 
selves, and the old life was 
resumed to some extent. The 
political discussions of our 
grown-ups became more warmly 
critical of the authorities, and 
my mother’s eyes had an ex- 
pression of strained anxiety 
that never left them, which I 
shall never forget. The stories 
of outrages by the mutineers 
were now mixed with tales of 
reprisals by our people, which 
sounded almost equally cruel, 
but were not looked at with 
the same feelings, and in fact 
were rather gloried in as 
examples of righteous  re- 
tribution. 

One Volunteer cavalry man, 
describing a ‘patrol’ which 
included several ‘ brushes ’ with 
rebel parties, and the looting 
and burning of insurgent vil- 
lages, gave an account of the 
bloody deeds of the friendly 
Sikhs, who accompanied our 
forces, that gave me a horror 
of that race which lasted a 
long while. I feared them 
much more than I did the 
‘baghis,’ and the sight of an 
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armed man in khaki with his 
beard tied up brought my 
heart into my mouth for two 
or three years afterwards. I 
little thought that Sikh soldiers 
would be numbered among my 
best friends thirty years later. 

Some time later there was 
another flight to a place of 
refuge, probably ‘Secundra,’ 
but my recollection of this 
exodus is comparatively vague. 
We were less unprepared for it 
now, and had necessaries and 
some food packed ready, and 
there were none of the exciting 
incidents of the first panic. On 
our return, however, this time, 
we found the house had been 
looted by budmashes from the 
city, and my mother wept at 
the destruction of her house- 
hold gods. It made little 
difference, however, as very 
shortly afterwards (the histories 
say at the end of June) we 
were ordered into the fort, 
with only such light luggage 
as could be taken in hand- 
bags and bundles, and we 
never saw a stick of the rest 
of our property again. The 
house was burnt down after 
we left it with all in it that 
was not plundered and carried 
away by the rabble, to whose 
mercies the Civil Station had 
been given up. 

No servants were allowed to 
come into the fort with us, 
or for some time after, and 
during that time I can realise 
now that life must have been 
a hard struggle, and in many 
cases a prolonged agony, to 
the women, especially of families 
in our position. 


To me, however, hunger and 
heat and discomforts mattered 
nothing, and it was all, in my 
eyes, a most glorious picnic 
full of thrilling incidents, which 
made life interesting during 
every hour of the day and night, 
I remember little of what we 
ate and drank, except that 
cold chapatti came in very 
often, and there were bitter 
complaints of the want of 
milk and sugar for the children, 
and of tea for the grown-ups, 
I do not know if all boys are 
such callous little beasts, but 
I cannot remember any feelings 
of sympathy for the sorrows 
and anxieties and hardships of 
all around me, including my 
mother, whom I adored and 
loved beyond words in ordinary 
times. It is amazing to think 
of now, that a boy of five 
should have been a detached 
observer of extraordinary 
events, filled only with curiosity 
as to what was happening, or 
might happen next, but so it 
was. I loved our life in the 
fort, which to me was a long 
fascinating romance. 

Our journey there was made 
with a string of other carriages 
in a cloud of dust, and there 
were soldiers about, so I fancy 
we had some kind of guard 
or escort with us. The fort 
gateway, as we approached it, 
seemed to me a gigantic and 
imposing structure of red stone, 
with equally imposing battle- 
mented walls stretching away 
unendingly on either side, They 
seemed to me to reach the sky, 
and I was much disappointed 
when I revisited Agra thirty 
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years later to find them shrunk 
to miserable ordinary walls 
about thirty to forty feet in 
height. On one side of the 
gate approach was a brown 
mound on which stood a long 
gallows, seldom empty, and 
several guns, then came a draw- 
bridge over the moat, and 
heavy metal-studded gates, with 
a strong guard of fierce-looking 
‘goralogue’’ (white men) in 
dirty uniforms. We were mar- 
shalled to a large square, sur- 
rounded by low  redstone 
buildings divided up into rows 
of small apartments, and after 
much confusion and delay were 
told off to one of these rooms. 
There was, I remember, a 
pilared verandah, and inside 
of that a room in which we 
all huddled at first, but were 
later given a third room along- 
side, and settled down in there 
somehow, my father in one 
room, which was also the dining 
and living apartment, and 
the women and children in the 
other. There was some primi- 
tive furniture made up with 
packing-cases, and we brought 
with us some bedding and 
clothes (not much was necessary 
in June). There was one bed 
in which my mother slept 
with the three children, and 
my father, after some nights 
on the floor, got a stretcher 
from somewhere, which some- 
times collapsed with his weight, 
tomy great amusement. There 
was a delightful uncertainty as 
to hours of meals, or as to 
what they would consist of. 
‘Rations’ were issued after 
the first day, chiefly of meat, 
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rice, and flour (and later of 
bread), with an allowance of 
wood fuel for cooking. My 
mother’s struggles for milk for 
the children nearly broke her 
heart, and for some days we 
were fed entirely on rice boiled 
soft, with a little soup, but 
eventually the rations im- 
proved, including a meagre 
allowance of milk and tea and 
sugar, and there must have 
been potatoes sometimes, as 
I remember helping to peel 
them. 

Our only cooking utensil at 
first was @ kettle, but a 
‘ dekchee ’ (saucepan) was bor- 
rowed from our neighbours to 
the left. They gave us its use 
when not wanted for them- 
selves, and had the loan of our 
kettle on the same terms. Our 
meals were ordered accordingly, 
80 came at weird times, to my 
great joy. There were similar 
difficulties with cups and plates 
and knives and forks, &., 
which interested us much, and 
are clearly remembered, but 
need not be given in detail, 
as the kind of unsettled picnic 
life we led can be easily 
imagined. 

After a few weeks, servants 
were allowed to come into 
the fort, and bunnias’ shops and 
others were opened, and the 
gay hand-to-mouth life became 
less fascinating as it approached 
some kind of routine. Not that 
there was much comfort, but 
there was enough to eat and 
drink, and some help in 
cooking and washing, to the 
unspeakable relief of the house- 
mother. 
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One incident connected with 
our food supplies may be told 
as showing that [I was not 
altogether unfeeling and devoid 
of a desire to help in the 
family difficulties. There was 
at one time an issue of wheat 
instead of flour, which we were 
supposed to grind and make 
into chupatties. This was diffi- 
cult without a ‘ chukkee ’ (hand- 
mill), and it was easy for me to 
annex a handful of the grain. 
It seemed to me that while 
there was much talk of im- 
pending starvation, little was 
done to prevent it, and I was 
filled with the idea of appear- 
ing- one day as the saviour of 
the family. I found a small 
unused room (‘kothri’), dark 
and smelling of bats, and care- 
fully digging up the earth 
floor with an improvised spade 
made out of an old plank, 
sowed my handful of wheat 
with great expectations of reap- 
ing a noble harvest and much 
self-praise for my forethought. 
It came up all right, and grew to 
a length of three or four inches, 
inspected anxiously three or 
four times a day, but the 
want of light and air resulted 
in a change in the colour of my 
wheatfield from deep green to 
@ pale and anzemic colour which 
shortly became almost white, 
and it all finally withered up 
and died, to my bitter dis- 
appointment. 

This humiliating failure 
turned my attention from 
domestic to public concerns, 
and I roamed about the fort 
@ great deal. I suppose more 
pressing family matters led to 


my being allowed to run wilj 
to a great extent, and I ex: 
tended my wanderings far afield, 
Quite near us was the entrance 
of a dark, narrow, ‘and low 
subterranean passage, the’ ex- 
ploration of which was a fearful 
joy; the more so that it was 
strictly forbidden, and harrow- 
ing tales told of disobedient 
small boys who had lost their 
way in the labyrinth of tunnel 
and never been seen again. 
It was a thrilling adventure 
feeling one’s way in the dark, 
almost suffocated by the pene- 
trating dank smell of mingled 
damp stone and mud and 
bats, which is quite distinctive, 
and comes back to me when- 
ever I think of those travels, 
or dream of them, as I did 
frequently for years. 

A horrible adventure in which 
I did lose my way and spent 
@ panic-stricken time (which 
seemed hours long, but could 
not have been more than a few 
minutes) in finding it again 
checked the extent of those 
wanderings, and shortly after 
all the entrances were barred 
or guarded. There were tales 
of spies of both sides making 
use of these passages, which 
probably had some foundation 
in fact. 

My father and uncle were in 
the ‘ Militia,’ and went daily 
to drill, which I watched with 
great attention and a critical 
spirit. In the same square 
drilled a company or so of 
European regulars, and I was 
struck with the inferiority of 
the local force, in the attri- 
butes which I thought neces 
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sary to strike terror into the 


‘Baghis.’ A few words of 
such criticism were ill-received 
at home, and I had to keep 
my opinions to myself. 

Another uncle who had joined 
the ‘ Militia Artillery ’ and fre- 
quently went to drill at one of 
the big guns on the ramparts, 
gave me a more cheerful ren- 
dezvous. He was a fierce- 
looking stout man in whom I 
took special interest, having 
heard him called by one of 
his friends the ‘Greek pirate.’ 
I asked him to explain what 
that meant, and his description 
of what a terrible pirate he 
was, and the exploits he in- 
vented to justify his claim 
to the title, kept me in a 
state of fearful excitement for 
weeks. 

Another favourite place of 
observation I found was the 
nearest fort gate, with its guards 
and drawbridge. There were 
generally interesting people 
going in and out, and a good- 
natured ‘soldier’ (‘Tommy ’ 
we should call him now) was 
generally there, willing to give 
me information as to who 
were the passers-by. Numerous 
parties of prisoners were 
brought in under escort, and 
many of them were marched 
out again later on, with hands 
bound behind their backs, on 
their way, my friend told me, 
to be hung on the gallows, or 
blown from the guns stationed 
beyond the gate. I was never 
allowed to go through to watch 
the horribly interesting per- 
formance, but I heard the 
report of the guns on several 
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occasions, and Tommy de- 
scribed the results with grue- 
some details. Our friends, now 
all soldiers of some kind (mostly 
a kind of compulsory volunteer 
called ‘the Militia’), came in 
frequently of evenings, and 
their talk was full of the 
imminent danger from a large 
army of mutineers coming on 
from Neemuch. The excite- 
ment culminated one evening, 
when orders came out for all 
to be under arms for a sortie 
very early next morning. It 
was understood that our army 
would go out in force, to 
smash the advancing enemy, 
and nobody went to bed that 
night. I struggled to keep 
awake with the others, but 
succumbed early, to wake again 
before dawn to see my father 
in uniform being given his 
‘chota hazri’ by candle-light, 
and then marching off as the 
bugles sounded the assembly, 
with his musket on his shoul- 
der, after an attempt at a 
cheerful parting with my 
mother, who did not break 
down till he was gone. 

I ran off early to my uncle 
at his gun on the ramparts, 
where all were observing the 
battlefield with intense excite- 
ment, too much absorbed to 
pay any attention to me. After 
a time of waiting and watching 
the clouds of dust which were 
all I could see from the corner 
of an embrasure, distant guns 
began to speak, and for some 
time there was a continuous 
roar of artillery. The guns 
in those days appeared to 
make much more noise than 
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they do now, and clouds of 
black smoke mingled with the 
pervading dust. 

Two officers in dark uniforms 
came up and watched the 
action with telescopes from 
the embrasure next to mine. 
“My God,” said the elder, 
“why doesn’t —— go for 
them ; their artillery will knock 
ours into a cocked hat.” Their 
excitement increased, and there 
was much strong language, till 
@ faint rattle of musketry 
could be heard between the 
gun reports. ‘‘ At last,’ swore 
the elder, “ but probably too 
late!” 

Then my presence was 
noticed and I was told per- 
emptorily to run away home. 
I did so reluctantly, and found 
the whole population turned 
out in the open square, listen- 
ing, many with tears and 
lamentations, to the guns. My 
mother was walking up and 
down with the baby in her 
arms, sobbing quietly, and pray- 
ing under her breath. I could 
not comfort her, or get much 
attention, and returned to the 
ramparts. The big gun was 
being got ready, and I gathered 
that our force was retiring 
and the pursuing mutineers 
coming within range. I was 
noticed again, and now tempers 
were short and I was sent 
away with a flea in my ear, 
treatment I resented deeply. 
A few guns were fired from 
the walls as I turned, and I 
heard afterwards that these 
had stopped the pursuit of our 
retreating forces. 

As I went homewards dis- 
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consolately I noticed clouds 
of dust near my gateway, and 
running to it was witness of 
the marching in of our defeated 
army, an unforgettable sight, 
First came a rabble of camp 
followers with ponies, in 4 
hurrying cackling crowd, and 
following them a line of 
‘ doolies ’ with a wounded man 
in each ; two or three of their 
faces are photographed in my 
memory, especially one of a 
handsome, powerful, young 
man, with his open chest 
covered with blood, and many 
scattered black spots within a 
circle of about ten inches 
diameter (shot at close range 
with a charge of slugs), and 
another with side whiskers, who 
had a blackened mouth and 
sightless eyes and a burnt-up 
look, both with drawn _ set 
faces. But my general im- 
pression was one of dust and 
sweat and bloody bandages, and 
above all of hurry. The doolie 
bearers swung along at a run 
as if the devil was after them, 
with the usual rhythmic grunts 
with which they mark the 
time. My friend the sentry 
spat and swore. “Poor beg- 
gars,” said he, “blown up 
with their own powder; cut and 
run you little ooloo (owl) or 
the baghis will get you.” But 
I kept my ground with a hand 
on his empty bayonet sheath, 
and looked with goggling eyes 
at the passing show. 

The line of doolies was 4 
long one, but eventually came 
to an end, and then followed 
another disorderly rabble of 
dirty sweating men, mostly on 
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foot. Many, wounded, limped 
and slouched with arms in 
slings and bloody bandages ; 
all as they came near shouted 
in hoarse, faint, dry voices for 
water, some were speechless 
and could only point to their 
mouths. The guard produced 
sympathetic strong language 
and water in buckets, and a 
phistie appeared from some- 
where with his mussuck and 
gave them drink, in their hands 
cupped under their mouths. 
Their eager guiping reminded 
me of our baby at his cup of 
milk when very thirsty. 

Some troops now came along, 
marching more or less in order, 
sweating and worn out (it was 
the hottest time of the year), 
and presently there appeared 
such a very disreputable crowd 
with open necks, blackened 
faces, and fierce looks that I 
thought these must be the 
horrid rebels themselves, and 
panic-stricken I shouted ‘ bag- 
hee’ and ran for my life, 
followed by a yell of laughter 
from the guard, till I reached 
home and clasped my mother’s 
knees, crying, “The baghis 
have come!’ The servants 
screamed and ran, but fortu- 
nately my mother and the crowd 
of weeping women round her 
kept their heads, and smiled 
at my terror, in what I thought 
to be a very unfeeling manner. 
“But they will kill us,” I 
repeated, and was shocked at 
getting no attention. All eyes 
were on a small company of 
the blackened armed men who 
had frightened me _ that 
marched into our square and 
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dismissed. ‘‘ Here they are,” 
I shouted, as I recognised 
the authors of my panic, but 
was dumbfounded to see one 
of the dirtiest villains of the 
lot come to our quarters and 
stagger into a chair, flinging 
his musket into a corner and 
calling for a drink. It was 
my daddy! with his right 
hand a lump of _ bloody 
bandages, as he had been shot 
in the thumb when the Militia 
beat off an attack of a company 
of regular sepoys. They bit 
their cartridges in those days 
when loading their muskets 
(it was the old Brown Bess 
they were armed with), and 
the powder blackened their 
faces ; combined with the dust 
and sweat of a lost battle, it 
turned them into hideous 
blackamoors, and there were 
some grounds for my alarm. 

This was the only occasion 
I can remember of my acting 
like the five-year-old baby I 
really was. All the rest of the 
time I seem to have been a 
calm detached observer. 

Later on in the evening, 
when the Militia men, cleaned 
up and recovered from their 
fatigue, came around, I heard 
much talk of the day’s action. 
All were bitterly critical of the 
General commanding and his 
‘ hesitation ’ and ‘funk,’ which 
had lost the day, decided by 
the enemy’s superior artillery 
fire, which finally blew up the 
ammunition tumbrils of our 
battery, and forced a retreat 
not altogether free from panic 
(‘ran like hares’ was the 
description of the behaviour 
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of some detachments). I have 
no doubt these criticisms were 
as foolish and groundless as 
amateur judgments usually are, 
but that was the feeling of 
the garrison; and there was, 
after the ‘ battle,’ even greater 
gloom and pessimism than 
before it. The conversation I 
heard on this occasion rubbed 
it into me once for all, that 
the only rule in fighting 
‘natives’ is to ‘go for them 
hell - for - leather.’ I also 
gathered that my literary and 
musical uncle had written more 
‘hot’ letters to ‘The Times,’ 
and there was much specula- 
tion as to the effect they 
would produce, and the results, 
to him, if their authorship 
was discovered. I seem to 


remember that he wrote under 
the pen-name of ‘Scrutator,’ 
but may be wrong. 


I have been struck since 
by the very little ‘sense of 
humour’ there was evidence 
of, in those days, compared 
with the all-pervading surface 
flippancy, and appreciation of 
the ludicrous side of things, 
with which we nowadays cover 
our feelings when in the tightest 
corners. We took things very 
seriously indeed then, and the 
few jokes perpetrated were 
Dickensian, ponderous, and ob- 
vious, except perhaps on the 
part of my friends the old- 
time ‘ Tommies,’ who used even 
then the universal adjective 
and noun, and made grim 
jokes with their comrades, 
and ‘took rises’ out of 
‘the kid,’ who was an easy 
victim. 
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Things went on thus in g 
depressing atmosphere for, to 
me, an indefinite time. Om 
bitter hardships, the little and 
bad food, the constant sickness 
and numerous deaths, also the 
usually melancholy news of 
our friends in out-stations, and 
bad news from Delhi and Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow, were the 
subjects of the conversations I 
heard, with expressions always 
of deep distrust of our local 
Governors and Generals, and 
longings for ‘ Nicholson,’ or 
‘Lawrence,’ or ‘ Havelock,’ or 
‘Outram.’ Only names to me 
then, but impressed on my 
mind as those of shining 
heroes to whom we trusted for 
rescue. 

There is one trifling inci- 
dent sticks in my memory of 
this monotonous time. Per- 
haps too trifling for record, but 
it worried me for years. Watch- 
ing one day a friendly Tommy 
cleaning his musket, I saw him 
draw the charge and throw 
away the leaden bullet. It 
was round, and the size of a 
marble (about what we now 
call a 12-bore). I picked up 
the treasure and put it in my 
mouth, with the approval of 
my friend, who informed me 
that it was useful to bite on 
“when you are flogged at 
school,” or to ‘‘ put in one’s 
mouth when dying of thirst.” 
As I ran home, however, I 
tripped on a stone and fell, 
and with the shock the bullet 
slipped down my throat, to 
my intense alarm. I said 
nothing about it, having heard 
of a horrid machine called 4 
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stomach pump which seemed 
to threaten, but above ail 
expecting ridicule, which I 
feared more than anything else, 
asboys do. I do not remember 
distinctly the personality of 
any boy friend (though children 
certainly swarmed around us), 
put must have had one, as I 
consulted him casually as to 
what might happen in such a 
case, and was informed, with 
an air of much authority, that 
anything swallowed such as a 
needle or bullet came out event- 
wally through the skin some- 
where, often after several years ! 
I believed this implicitly, and 
never for many months had a 
pain or ache in any part of the 
surface of my body, from which 
I did not expect the bullet to 
emerge. 

To the summer of our dis- 
content in Agra came a sudden 
change on the joyful news of 
the fall of Delhi. I woke one 
morning to an atmosphere of 
cheerful smiles and tearful hap- 
piness, and a very short time 
afterwards came the great ex- 
titement, of the arrival outside 
the fort walls of “‘ Greathead’s 
flying column ”’ from Delhi. I 
ran to my post of observation 
on the wall, but saw only 
some small clouds of dust 
approaching, from which a little 
cavalcade emerged and rode 
in to our gate. They were sun- 
burnt men covered with dust, 
in shabby war-worn uniforms, 
with long beards and hairy 
faces, but riding their bony 
horses with a swing and an air 
of masterful energy and vigour 
quite new to us, which struck 
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me greatly as a refreshing 
contrast to the movements of 
our own somewhat limp and 
dejected warriors. Very shortly 
afterwards guns began to roar 
outside the walls, which we 
took at first to be a salute, 
but the rattle of musketry 
followed, and it was realised 
that there was a battle in 
progress at our doors. Then 
came confusion and bugle calls 
and a riding and running all 
over the place, followed by 
hastily fallen-in half - dressed 
squads doubling to their defence 
posts. My friends of the gate- 
way guard told me it was a 
surprise attack on Greathead’s 
column as it was settling into 
camp outside the fort by a 
large force of mutineers with 
many guns, but ‘‘ we were to 
fear nothing,” as the “ Delhi 
men were all there,” and had 
“gone for them hell-for- 
leather,” and were “giving 
them hell.”’ I returned to the 
wall, but could see little beyond 
dense clouds of dust, from 
which came sounds of firing 
receding rapidly into the dis- 
tance. Some guns were fired 
from the walls, but only a few 
shots as I remember it. Soon 
after the gunners and Militia 
were dismissed, and we heard 
from them of a glorious victory. 
It was said to be a complete 
surprise by the mutineers of 
the new arrivals, who were 
caught unawares while engaged 
in pitching camp and watering 
their horses ; but these veterans 
of months of continuous fight- 
ing were ‘all there,’ and form- 
ing up rapidly in their shirt- 
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sleeves, went straight for their 
assailants, and put them to 
immediate flight, following 
them up for many miles, taking 
their guns, and inflicting serious 
losses. ‘‘ Not the way we fight 
in Agra,” was a remark I 
heard more than once. 

However, this victory effected 
the real raising of the siege, 
and there followed much easier 
times, as more supplies came in 
and some servants were allowed 
to enter. 

I remember the return of the 
white-bearded old khansamah 
dissolved in broken - hearted 
tears as he told a tragic tale 
of how, to save the life of his 
eldest son, “‘seen with ” some 
mutineers, his youngest boy of 
sixteen had taken the guilt 
on himself (as a duty imposed 
by a family council), and been 
hanged for it. It sounds an 
incredible story nowadays, but 
was typical of the time, and 
the agony of the old man 
sorrowing for his Benjamin 
was certainly genuine. Also 
came the old nurse, who, with 
tears and wailings, described 
the looting and burning of her 
village by our marauding Sikhs, 
and the scenes of murder and 
outrage which ended in its 
complete wiping out, with all 
her kith and kin. She had 
lost her house, and the savings 
of a lifetime, and all her female 
relatives, including a favourite 
grand-daughter, carried off into 
the unknown. Her utter 
despair and grief affected me 
more deeply than anything else 
that had happened so far. 

It is quite possible that it 
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was not the Sikhs who wer 
guilty in this case, but the 
mutineers or other villagers, 
but it was again a typical 
story of the times. There was 
a general chaos of robbery 
and murder, village attacked 
village, and every man’s hand 
was against every other’s who 
might possess wealth, or women, 
or other property worth rob- 
bing. It is only seventy-two 
years since these things hap- 
pened, and the recent Behar 
and Kartarpur riots, and the 
Moplah war, show that similar 
outrages follow even now on any 
failure of the strong hand to 
preserve the peace. Yet ou 
politicians talk with a light 
heart of the ‘lesser efficiency’ 
that must follow on Indian 
Home Rule as tolerable, for- 
getting that such lesser 
‘ efficiency,’ though it may cost 
them nothing, will mean the 
blood and tears of the common 
people. 

To return to our relieved 
fortress. We were now better 
fed and clothed, and allowed 
to go outside the fortifications 
for drives. Our old white 
horse reappeared, but there 
was a new kind of conveyance 
in place of the buggy, aban- 
doned and burned with our 
bungalow, a kind of open phae- 
ton, which I disliked because 
I had to sit with my back to 
the horse. I was always told 
to look the other way when 
nearing the gate, but was well 
aware of the fruit dangling 
from the gallows, which it 
was meant I should not see. 
On at least one occasion there 
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were groups round the guns 
near the gallows, and I some- 
how knew they were engaged 
in tying ‘ baghis ’ to the muzzle 
to be presently blown to pieces, 
and I looked the other way 
without being told, but there 
was none of the sense of 
horror which it would have 
inspired at ordinary times. 
Later on we moved out of 
the fort into a hastily re- 
roofed bungalow, and lived 
even more of a ‘picnic life’ 
than in the fort, as furniture 
was scarce and servants few 
and supplies precarious. I sup- 
pose things settled down 
gradually into something like 
the old routine, but I shortly 
went on a journey myself 
which took me hundreds of 
miles to Allahabad, in the 
‘first convoy’ that marched 
through a still disturbed 
country, escorting civilians go- 
ing southwards, who had been 
held up for many months 
during the siege. I travelled 
with my dear old white-haired 
grandmother, who somehow 
came into my life at this time 
from nowhere, to make a chief 
part of it for many years. A 
tigid Calvinistic Presbyterian 
in theory, but in practice the 
most sweet-natured, kind- 
hearted, and truly Christian 
woman that ever lived, and one 
of the most efficient house- 
keepers and managers of native 
servants. I owe to her all I 
have ever learned of human 
feelings and consideration for 
others, and the great secret 
that ‘ natives ’ were most easily 
governed by combined firmness 
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and kindness, but appreciated 
more than anything a patient 
hearing and impartial justice, 
however strict. 

We travelled in what is 
called a ‘bullock bandy,’ a 
kind of small caravan with a 
long seat on each side, which 
did for a bed at night and 
seats by day, with lockers 
under it and on the walls, 
which held all our primitive 
camp requirements. We were 
waked by bugle calls very early 
indeed (probably at 3 or 3.30 
A.M.), and marched, without 
getting out of bed, at dawn, in 
a long string of camels, horses, 
carts, and vehicles of every 
description, stretching for miles 
along a straight white road, 
through an avenue of lofty, 
shady, ‘shisham’ trees. Clouds 
of dust, interesting smells, and 
the constant stoppages for 
broken-down carts to _ be 
mended, or chucked out clear 
of the road, were the chief 
features of the actual marching 
which made any impression on 
my memory. We had an escort 
of soldiers with fixed bayonets 
scattered along each side of 
the line, sometimes white men 
and sometimes the fearsome 
Sikhs, while patrols of mounted 
men, some of them white men 
with lances (the 16th Lancers 
I was told), went by occasion- 
ally in both directions. 

We finally arrived at Cawn- 
pore not many months after 
the date of the cruel massacre, 
and I remember distinctly our 
being shown over the ‘ bun- 
galow,’ with blood-stains and 
sword marks still plainly to 
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be seen on the floor and walls, 
and the well into which the 
bodies were cast. This well 
was filled in with earth up to 
ground level, but the bloody 
circular plinth was still stand- 
ing. The man who showed us 
round, a bearded cavalryman, 
gave a graphic impassioned 
description of the cruel scenes, 
which affected us all deeply, 
and roused quite new feelings 
of horror and pity and in- 
dignation in the bosom of a 
hitherto very callous little boy. 
When the narrator came to 
the babies being seized by the 
legs and their brains dashed 
out against the wall, where he 
showed “the marks of it,” I 
broke into a storm of hysterical 
sobbing, could not be com- 
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forted for many hours after, 
and for subsequent weeks wag 
haunted by the scene in my 
dreams, waking up shaken te 
the core with horror in fits of 
uncontrollable weeping. Many 
years after, when, a grown man, 
I saw the beautiful memorial 
with its mourning angel stand- 
ing over the site of the well, 
the same feelings returned with 
almost equal force, and [ 
broke down utterly, and had 
to retire quickly to recover 
unobserved. 

With this experience of Cawn- 
pore ended my war-time adven- 
tures, such as they were. We 
marched on to Allahabad, where 
we stayed with the musical uncle, 
and resumed an uneventful life, 
of which I remember little. 
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